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translated into Latin by one word ; as <* branches-of-learniog," i^jctr^im ; " ad- 
minibly-skiUed," pcrUissimus^ Ac. 



PREFACE. 



The present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold'a 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduce 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) oc 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latir 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Pan 
of the Prose CompoBition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
90 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercise!) consist of single, short, and unconnected sen. 
tcnces, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu* 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers ovei 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
gtandard treatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of IdioiL 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — ^the iterum lierumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is. the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, dsc. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
*itudy and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it diflfers from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it Is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American prem, 

J. A. S* 
Nsw-YoRc, March I6ih, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARK8. 



On the Arrangement cf Words in a Latin Sentence, 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin or del 
isthis: 

2. 0::^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on wMck they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatief stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narratire, after the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of timef place^ manner^ 6zc.f and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideai haruspex, dsc. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that^ 

5. 0::^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to he given to 

a wordy is that which mainly determines its position in the sen" 

ience. — ^And, 

6. a) The two emphatic positions in a sentence are the beginning and the mdg 
" by the former our attention is excUed^ and on the latter it rcffo." (Crom- 
bie.) ^ 

b) Add to this, that the more vsvuawd a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it Is /or (^word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nunqyam,** (Cic.) 

e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
•eparaiion from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the bes^nning oi 
end of a sentence. Vahvptaiemf percepi maximamf. Propterea quod 
aHud iter haberent wuUumf. JEdiU eqvate» ad Csesarem onaiuf rever- 
tnntur. 

^) Another principle a£fecting the position of words is the harmoniout 
•irKigement of syllables ; tbejfoto of the sentence. 



14 INTRODUCTORl REMARKS. 

7. QsNinvE. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub. 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separaUon 
see 6, c). 

a) It probaibly somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
mg noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj.y gen., suhsL (Vera animi magnitudo.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a, A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon- 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub 
stanUves before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with UUes, dsc, in apposition to 
proper names. 

Q. Mucius ilt^ur y Agisrea:/ Pythagoras PMo*op^i«. But, 
urhs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hypamsjluvius, 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Grenerally, immediately before the words they 
lelong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, 6zc.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor timorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
in aUd alius vult excellere. AUis aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 



mTKODXJCTOBT REMA&C8. 1ft 

60 that two of the antithetical wor^s are nsfar apart as possible. 
Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Batio nostra cofuen- 
tU ; pugnat oratio. Quae me moverunt, movissent eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

{jf^ Emmy verOf autem, quoqucy qwdem (with of course the 
enclitics^ cannot be the first words of a clause* 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 



I. The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in numhef 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
ntbsiantioe in gender^ number and case. 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as &e, hecomey turn outj 
dsc.) ; passive verbs of being caHed, considered^ chosen, 
dsc, take a substantive or adjective after them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whoniy in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ah. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it la 
not expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis or 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the poBSfitdve pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to who$e the thing is. See 3 (a). 

(fi) When there it any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance^ 
when Jam opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



• The pron. is expressed, even when th^ distinction is only between two 
tfonfl of the mtm person. EJeci ego te armatls hominibus, non <<^«e<. 



18 NOMINATIVE CASE AND VERB. [§ 1. 2-4. 

I. 

§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb. 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb,* which agrees with the nominative 
case of the most worthy^ person. 

{h) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 

3. (a) Et ego"- et Balbus sustulimus manus, Both I and BaUnu 

lifted up our hands, 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best, 

4. Vocabulary 1. 

And, et ; que enditic; atque ; ac d 

If, Bi. 

Both— and, et— et. 

Hand, mSnus, fis, f. 

Sister, sbror, 5ris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger fiCmes, is, /. 

Seasoning, ) v j. ^ i 

g *' > condimentum, i. n. 

Army, exercitus, (is, m. 



^ The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the noml- 
natives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with et — et ; quum—tum, <&c., when both the nominatives are singidar^ and 
of the 9a7M person, 

b The^r«/ person is said to be more worthy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

« For " Balbus and /.""the Romans, putting "/" first, said " Ego et BaOnu.** 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said **Ego et Rex mens," he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered independently^ and as of equal 
importance : atqub ( := adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more importance 
than the preceding one ( = * and also,' * and moreover*) : qxm joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as beUmging to It, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal douses^ subordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by que^ or {^inmUar notions) atque. 

Atque is used before vowsls or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before consonants (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before mnoels OT h, Mr. Allen shows that ae (though very rarely met with 
Mfore/jTi <l) is not very uncommon in Cicero before c So also Zumpt. 



} 2. 5-9.] ACCUSATIYB WITH INFINiriYB. 1ft 

War, beUum, i. n. 

A Ghiul, Grallu8| i m. 

Many, multi, se, a. 

Very many, permuiti,* e, a. 

GsBsar, Cesar, CesXriB, m. 

To lift up, teUere, austiSl, subliL 

Tobem^dheaim.j ^^^^ 

To wage (properly to carry), gSrifre, gess, gett. 

To conquer, vincCre, vie, vict. 

Exerase 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-healthy it is well (p. 14, 
13). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both y<m 
and J (1 Ohs. (i) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Csesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



II. 

§ 2. Accusative wUh Infinitive. 

6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but ^e 

accusative, f 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion ' thatt* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and mJinUive, 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin ^tiuU* must be omitted; the 
English nommo^tre turned into the accusatioe; and the English verb 
into the infinitive mood of the same tense.'* 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {smtiendi et deda^ 
randi) of feding'f knomngf wishing^ hearings bdievingy thinlnng, &c.| 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifeaty true, &c. 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of ' very* 
t Ezercitusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two wordf 

eonnected by it. 
r This idiom is not uncommon in English, though fieLr less common tnan im 

Utin. 
*' I ordered him to be dismitaed " (for * I ordered that lie shmUd be dirnniaeed?), 
^l BOW him to be a knave" (for *I saw that he was a knave'). 



so AOCVSATIYE WITH INFINITIYB. [§ 2. 10-13. 

10. (a) Respondeo, pJacBre et mihi locunif I answer that the 

place pleases me too. 

(b) Respondit, placere et ^ibi locum. He answered fhat the 

place pleased him too. 

(c) Sentimus calere ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel^ 
, We know-hy-our-sensesy that fire is hot ; that snow is 

fohUey honey sweeU 

11. Vocabulary 2. 

To answer, responddre, respond, respons. 

To understand, intelligere, intellez, intellect. 

To deny, negire, 8v, St. 

To sin, peccire, 8v, it. 

I remember, memini, Imper. memento ; pi, mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentlre, sens, sens. 

To injure, offend-agalnst, violare, av, St. 

Law, lex, l€gis,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] 0::^ Him, her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case ofsui, when they and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 
Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, theirSf 
, must be translated by suus. 

13. { He toys that it jdeaaet him. 
( He mUd that it pleated him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attra/etian) assumes th<i 
pad form, when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

(Hr [C. II.] In a sentence vnih ' that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated hy the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
hyitisnottobe described as over before the time ot 
{he principal verb.^ 

(Hr [C. III.] * Should' iifter * that' is to be translated' by the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



k Thus ** he mUd that it pleaeed liim"— when 1 at the time of his sayinf it 1 
(ploMrt) : before (he time of his saying it 7 (placuieH). 



i (8. 14-17.] AGCUSATIVB WITH DiPmiTIYB 81 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he'^* had waged many' wars. Ha 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not 8inned).*f He 
says that he does not* understand. He says that Csesar will nof* 
ofiend-against the laws. Rememher that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.'* He answered, that both you 
■nd Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
sinned. 



\ 



{ 3. Accusative toith Irifinitwe continued. 

15. (a) k.^xhope^^ondseyundertakey dsc, the^ture infmiive^ 
IS used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and {Jb) after pretenil, 
the ace. of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esae),^ 

A young man generally expects to live a Jong time, 
{h) Simulat se furore. He pretends to he mad. 
(Hr [C. rv.] * Would/ * should,' after a past tense are future 

forms : 

He says that he tnH come. 
He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulaky3. 

A business^ negotium, i, n. 

A journefi Iter, nmsris, n. 

To hope, sperare, av, at. 

To come, venire, vSn, vent 

To promise, poUicSri, pollicitus; promittSre^ pron^ 

promiss.1 

To undertake, enga^, recipere, io, recSp, recqpt. 



* These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the Ckmtuin», 
t These Numerals refer to the Table qf Diferenca of Idiom. 

I For * he promises to amu? = he promises that he will come. 
He hopes to live ^ he hopes that lie shall Uve. 
He pretends to be mad =: he pretends that he ie mad. 

* With the compound infinitives ease is often omitted. 

1 Promittere {to gite U forth) is the general word for promteing^, whether good 
ir e9iL Polliceri is to qfer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
¥ promising good. PolHceor being used for free and graeioue promise^ 



h- 



:v» 



^^ 



22 AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIfE. [§ 4. ld-21. 



To finish, accomplish, coof icCre, io, conf^c, confect. 

To pretend, sunulare,!" av, at 

To be mad, ftLrSre, (neut. : no perf, or fupin«.) 
To (my, your, &c.) satis- ^ 

faction, satisfactorily, > ezsententii* 

successfully, ) 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententii navigare. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to bemad. He 
promised to come, I engage to finish, the business to your satisfac- 
tion. I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The business! 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he wouM*^ faiish the business. He saystheXhe 
will not^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfac0rily. 



III. 

§ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive. 

j 19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
/ it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy. 

20. {h) If the substantives are things that have not lifcy the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is * man/ ^woman^ * ihxng^ it is seldom 
txpressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thing* should be expressed by * res^ (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether mien 
or things were meant. 
Thus ' qf many fhingtf not miuUorvm^ but muUcarvm rerwn. 



DromUto would naturally be often used of promising what has been reguesledL 

Hence 

UUro polliceor ; promitto (saepe) rogatus : 

Nee nuUa polliceor, mala sed promiitere possum. 

m Quae non sunt nmulo ; qun mnt ea dummtdaiUur. 

• The pronoun should be expressed {ex meft eententtS, Ac.) whenever to ieavt 

H out would CAUse an ambiguity. 



}4. 2:2-25.] agreement of adjective with substantive. 23 

22. (a) Castor ei Pollux ex equispugnare mrisunt, Castor and 
Pollux were seen tofgJU on horseback, 
(h) Inter se contraria sunt henefidum et injuria^ A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to each other. 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the state). 

(d) FraterUa mutare non posstlmus, We cannot change 

the past. 
{e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

iffUh me. 

23. Ote. 1. The neuter plural without a substantive is generally used 
in Latin, where we use the singular. Thus 

mticA, verymuchf every tkmg, thepast, 

multa, permulta, omnia, pmteilta, 

lUtU (few things), very Utile, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obe. 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, 
where we might substitute * fhirtge^^ but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, objede, pasBesaunu, performance, Ac. 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum is written after, and oa one toord with, the 
ablatives me, te, dsc. : mecumy tecum, secum, no- 
biscumy vobiscum. 

25. VOCABULAST 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between themaelveg). 
Good, better, best, bonus, melior^ optnnus. 

Wise, sSpiens, tis. 

Dea^ surdus, a, um, 

Parent, parens, tis, com. gend. 

Virtue, virtus, fitis, /. 

Vice, vitium, i. n. 

Blind, ctecus, a, um. 

All my property, omnia mea*. 

To owe, debdre, debu, debit. 

To banish, pellCre ex civitate (pellSre, pSpHl, puis, tu 

drive). 
To be ignorant-of; ignorare, av, St. (ace,) 

To see, cernSre, crSv, cret (properly to separate* ; 

hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly ; the 

proper word to express the possession oi 

duiinct viaion), 

* The other possesaivesy hate, tuut, noder, Ste,, must be used for<^, hU, our, 
^., property. 



34 THB RELATIVE. [^5. 26-4M) 

Tb cany, portire, It. St 

To hear, aud&e, It. it. 

To apeak, Itfqul, loditua, or loquatna. 

To fight on horaebaek, ez equo, or ez equia^ pugidUw* 

Exercise 4. 

26. They are banishing the good and wise. We are al. 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A bUnd man does not see. The good and tnse have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, b.) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very KUle, Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is nof well. They will hear UUk^ .* 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, b). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
Fie says that he will no^ fight on horseback. 



TV. 

§ 5. The Relative. 

27. Tlie relatlTe pronoona 

quiy qualUf quantuB, fiio^ 

anawer reapectively to 

it, taUa, tanhUf tot. 

28. In a relative sentence,^ 

dfir Each clause has its own verb, and its own indqpendeni 

construction. 
S9* A relative pronoun agreea with aome out of a aubatantive which is 

ezpreaaed in the preceding aentence. The aubatantive to wliich it 
thus rtftTB is called its anieeedeni {oifore-gomg substantive). 

The antecedent, in a aentence /u/Zy expressed, would be ezpreaaed 
heiee ; and it aometimea U ezpreaaed twice in Latin : thii, however, 
ia but seldom the caae, and the antecedent ia gmeraUy omitted in the 
relative dmue. 

80. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



' Ex equOf if we are speaking of one person ; ex eguif , if of more. 
« The clause in which the relative atanda is called the reiatkfeclaueet tlM 
other, the jprine^pal, or antecedent clause. 



) 5. dl-33.] TUE RSLATIVI. Vd 

relative, and omitted in the pnnczpaZ clause ; and {d) wksn this b 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause 

(^ough not always) by the proper case of * w' or ' Aic' 

SI. The ' i»* howeyer, is often omitted, especially when * num' or *thm^ 

is meant, or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different auet in the two clause^ 
'it* or */ac' is but seldom omitted.' 

82. (a) Nullum animaly quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 
potest, No animal that has hlood, can be without a heart, 
(h) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 
baccam" ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 
win plant trees^ a berry of which he will himse^ 
never behold, 

(c) Accepi quas Uteras ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) Bestise in qtu) loco natse sunt, ex eo se non commdvent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
£C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, dsc. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already tron- 
mUve^ so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the verb^ turn the aen^ 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still dingg to the verftt 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that if 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together; as to deride^sts 
laugh at, 

18. Vocabulary 5. 

Obb. Substantives in ua from the root of the supine (whicU end ther»- 
Ibre in iua or aua) are of the fourth declension ; ezcept,of course, thoM 
that, like legaius^ denote j9«rson«. 



' It \Mi howsrer, sometimes : 

Qtiw cum Matio pueroa miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

Qtuc prime ii^nocentis mihi defensio est oblata, susccpi. 

> A berry ; any little round fruit, not a nut ; e, g. of the (dive, cedar, jjufwpor, <ho 
I Thus : 

< He laughs at Gassius.' 

* Casclus is laughed ai? Therefore to lavgh-ai is virtually one ▼«* 



90 TRX BBLATIVK. [§ 5. 84 

Ifo, niilluB, a,.um. CKea. nuUiut» 

Animal, animal, alis, n. 

Blood, sanguis, mis, m. 

Without, Bime (governs ablat.). 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, ttris,/. 

Fruits (of the earth, a crop), fruges, G. frugum, /. 

(of trees,) fructus, iis,^ m. 

Field, ager, agri, to. 

In vain, nequidquam, frustra.^ 

Harvest, messis, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, um. 

To till, cultivate, colSre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f Cro, tifli, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, o^ de (with ablai.). 

To praise, laudare, av, at. 

To believe, crgdSre, credld, credit {dot,). 

To deceive, decipere, io, decep, decept. 

To behold, adspicCre, io, adspez, adspect. 

Self, myself himself, &c., in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu, &c., not being ex- 
pressed.) 

0:^7* * WJuU ' as a relative ^= that which ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and P have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
ais field, in vain hopes for^^ a harvest. He says that he has noi^ 
been deceived. I shall ndt easily believe Balbus^ Balbus has 



■ Prudua arboribus, Jrugea nascuntur in agris. But this Is only true of 
frugea; and of fruetua^ as oppoaed to frugea. Frvjctua is the general name for 
xyrodvjct^ and may be spoken oiUmd as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frugibua (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
ireea. 

▼ Nequidquam {to no purpoaey in vain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
IMiflr done ifruatra (in vain), of a paraon who has not attained his purpose. D. 



s.»_ 



'v J 



§6. 8&-M.] nrFiNrnys used substantiyslt. 27 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised l9 
finish^* has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending l9 
have finished^ the lyjsiness to Ms satisfaction.^ 



§ 6. In/initive used substantively. 

85. (a) Sometimes an infinitive nu)od, or a sentence, is the 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the svhsUaitifot 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the aniecedenX to a rehiive : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the DominatiTe to a verb, it gen 
erally foUotM it in English, and the pronoun * U * stands as its repre- 
sentative before the verb;— as, "it is sweet to hear." 

Of course tliis *U' ia not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (h) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id* quod or qua res. (Here id and res are in apposi. 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe eat mentiri, It is disgraceful to Ue. 

(b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qua res multo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revoked from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of many 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 

secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, lore a prosperous more wiseiy 
than an adverse fortune. 

88. VOCABITLABY 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. aocut.) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy, . facilis, is, e. 



V Invert these clausss : that is, put the relative clause first. . 
* The use of uf quod for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat clause ; which 
flien geaerally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it 



98 UfFINITIVB USED SUBSTAMTIVELr. [§6. 39 

One tilings— Another, aliud— aliud. 

Man, hbmD, hominis ; vir, viri.« 

To keep, servare, av, at. 

ReTile, maledicero, diz, diet (dai.). 

To accuse, accusare, av, it. 

To break one's word, fidem feUCre; failure, f^felli,^ falsun^ 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem prsstare ; prsstare, prostiti*, 

praestitum, et pnestatum. 
To lie, mentiri, mentitus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentiri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. vm.] * For^ before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infin,y is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace» with infin,^ 

It is a sin J "^ * ^^ ^^^ ^ **^ ^^® parents. 

C that a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur.) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered vumy falseheods. It *is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.*^ It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p, 17). 



X Homo is the general term for mant t. e. for a human beings distlnguishei 
from other living creatures. Ftr is man as distinguished from tpoman. Homo 
is often used contemptuously: vtrf respectfully; a man with a manly character. 
J Distinction between^cbUo and decipio: * 

NuUdfallentis culpd seepissime/aZJor; 
At quum decipiar^ cvlpam deceptor habebii. 

* Cic. has prcMtaturus. 

* But we shall see below that if './or* follows immediately after * U it,' it must 
be translated by the feoitive. * B iofar a rich man to do so and iO|' 
Mt, Ac. 

y 



§ 7. 40-44.] THE RELATIVE. SB 

§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for the employ. 

ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the foOowini 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the ten»e$. 

40. &2r The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 

the regular attendants of the past tenses of the Jidicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect "ath * have*) is con* 

sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with *hac^ are followed by the 
'present, or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.* 

(K?* The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 

41. The only future subjunctive Is the part, in rue with Hrn^ etfem, Stc 

But where we use a fuJture in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

{On some English Relative forms,) 

42. ' That' is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after superlatives ; the interrogative who; fJiesameg and 
when both persons and things are meant.) 

43. (a) ' As' is often, in eflfect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative *at^ must be translated by ^ut after idem; by qualisi, 
quantuSj quoty after taHs, tantus, tot, respectively. 

44. (1) * But' is often, in efiect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUus, nihil, 

(2) The relative * hut' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ^biU' might be substituted for a relative v^ith 
noty the relative and not may be translated by quin ;^ 
if the relative is in the nom, (or even ace) case. 



b Tho perfect deJtnUe is used of actions done in some space of time, a part of 
which is still present, 

« Thus then the 

Present j r Present subj. 

Future v are followed by the < Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with * Aar«* j ( completed action). 

imperfect . > ( '""P"^'" •"»>{•. „ 

Perfect I are foUowed by the ) P'»P«rf«« 'f^fZH" 

•g%% ^ ^ V J action completed before 

Pluperfect > ( the Ume spoken of ). 

i With other cases than the nominativs and aeeusative, the use of theretetfM 



30 RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 45 

[C IX.] tyJj^Bnd'lna' are often (in effect) rekOhea. 

[C. X.] S:^ * Such* in English is often used where »ize ismeancratnex 
Chan qwdUy, ' Such-^<ul' should then be translated into Latin by tarUut 
— qwmtuiB ; not talis — qualU. 

45. (a) Talis est, qiiaUs semper fuit, H^ is such as he has 

ever been, 
(h) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or as) 

he has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, quin'^ te dementem putet. There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad). 

16. Vocabulary 7. 

The same, idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, Ac. 

Rule, rSgula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,/. 

E xpedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, J honestas, Itis ,/. 

honorable conduc t, ) 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne hbmo. 

To think, deem, putare, iv, at. 

This, hie, haec, hoc : g. hujus, Ac. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. illlus, <&c. 

Nearly, f5re. 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, &c. 

Never, nunquam. 

Before, an tea, 

To be able, can, posse, pbtui.f 

VVave, fluctus, ds, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. 8idj, after * runt qui? ) there are some uho thxnic 

Exercise T. 

[G. XI.] f;^ * TTto^' when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

J^ The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjunct. are the regular at- 
tendants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 



frith nam ia commonly preferred. Z When qui rum must be used will be ex- 
plained helow. 

*.Q,uin is qui ra(siut rum). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the reid 
Aom ) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

' 1'his verb is compounded of an old adj. potis^ neut. pote^ with sum. ' Pol^ 
vS prefixed to the tensus of 9um, ts being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot* 
dsseni shortened into posse^ possem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regular 
from potui ( ^potisfui). No imperat. : the part, patens is used as an acyectiYa 



^8. 47-*51.] RfiLATlYK C0NTIN17BD. t\ 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that'^^ of honour. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. You are such as I have always diought you. There is 
nobody but knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Canar. 
There is no one vho does not (45, c) understand, that you art 
pretending. There is no one hui knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one hut knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were suM^^as I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. '-. 



\ 
\ 



\ 



§ 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to be or ti 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, ^c. 
it generally agrees with the latter^ rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the rules agreement with the antecedent the exception, 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word^ the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)f 

(Jovis steUa, qua ^cd&wf dicitur.) 

50. (a) BomiciMa conjuncta, qvas urbes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings^ which we call cities, 
(b) Theba, quod BcBotisB caput est, Thebes, which is the 
capital of Baotia* 

51. VOCABITLAEY 8, 

Glory, gioria, ae,/. 

Honorable, httnestus, a, um. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astram, i, which is properly 

a Grreek word ; and sidus, 6ris, n, a 



f Kriiger approves of Zumpfa rule ; but thinks that we cannot go bei^ond 
Utt» in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremt says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
■i ad vocabtUum respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem, ad consequens." But Kriiger 
■hows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously af 
variance with that of other writers. 



89 KELATIVK CONTlNXTfiD. [§ 9. 52, 58 

constellation, and al80,one of the great 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the suiit 
the moon, Sirius, (&c. 

Perpetual, lasting^ sempiternus, a, um. 

File, ignis, is, m. 

Island, insQla, ae,/. 

Sea, mSre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quSsi. 

The world, orbis terrae, or terraruA ; orbis, iSj m. 

Head, capital city, elput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, at. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfusus (literally, ta 

be poured around ; and either the 
island or aea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, SncolSre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in senae of naming), Tocare,b appellare, nominfire, Sv, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen. hehre fructus). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,i which we call the world. There is nobody buf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' 6f the world. ^ There is no one Init thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. ^There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued, — Relative with superlative : '* The 

first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it> the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 



h Vocare^ appeUare^ nommare are all to colli but vocare has, beside this^ the 
meaning of to caU =. summon ; appeUare, that of appealing to^ of calling to foi 
aid ; nominarCf that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing. 

i QiMsi should tftand between great and island. 

k Orbis terrarumj rather than terrccj when there is a decided reference to 
0A«r lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other acyectives and of appotitian$. 



(9.54-57.] RELATiTB coNTnnrsD. 39 

54. (b) To express "the^^ person who did a tllng" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, quam habebant crpttmam, perdiderunt, 

TheVolsci lost the best city they had. 
(h) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 
perceived our evils. 

Eng. He waa the firat who did this : {pry) He wm the Jbni U 

do tJU». 
ZjoI. He iktJiratdLiA this. 

56. VoCABtTLARY 9. 

F^thful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Gk>d, Deus,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire ( = conflagration), incendlum, i, n. 

To help, a person in perplezity,<frc., subvSnire, v6n, vent» {dot, of person). 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss; perdere,* per* 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, Onis,/. 

To lose an oppoitunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now s already, jam. 

Sw^ is your temperance ( quie tua est temperantia, 
With your usual <em- } qud es temperantift," 
perance i pio toE temperantit. 

As far as I know, quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to heip^ me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such**^ as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish* the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deus, v. Deuoy Plur. (Z7et), Duy Dt Dat. {Deis), Diis, jDtt. 

» That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

■ Amittere is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; t. e. by some exer^ 

tion of one^s own wtU, Sec, Hence perdere is often to destroy, AcHvl perdoji 

passitl amittere possum. 

* Or, cu^us ss temperantus, 

9* 



ITT. QUO. NS. Rll- 67-70 

67. Oir No ut or n6 goes with the infinitive. 

66, (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ul earn vel in hoste diligamuai 

The power of integrity is so great, that vfe love it 

even in an enemy. 
(d) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, 1 

think that some thing should he given to the physiciany 

that he may be the more attentive. 
(c) Ne multa discas, sed multum, Do not learn many 

things, hut much, 
{d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omnia quce velit efficere possitf 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform aU he 

wishes, 

69. Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotidie, indies, or In die8.t 

Even mind, reeignation, aeqaus animus. 

Young, jiivenis, junior sjuvenior. 

Age, time of life, stas, atis,/. 

About, de (governs abtaL). 

Agricultural operations or aflairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmttdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/! 

Multitude, multitGdo, inisj/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinquSre, rellqu, relict. 

To learn, - discCre, didic 

To appear, seem, vid6ri, vlsuv. 

To govern ^ moderate, limit, moderari, atus {aectui.}. 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upon^> this daily, that you may leave life witn 
an even mind. He iold many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn meuiy things^ 



( From qiwt dies {aa many dayt aa there are) ; compare the Greek harii^cpat. In 
dies (daily) = day <^ter day, day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
Increasing or diminishing cKoi/y. In ^indieSj' therefore, or tn dies singtdos,* 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Qmdidie is ' ever^ 
iaxfy daily,* in both senses ; cither, that is, when the simple repetUum of an 
action is to be expressed, or its repeHtion combined wUh progressive inersssi 



5 12. 71-77. J ITT WITH THE SUBJTTNCTIVB. 87 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he *night du 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that th« 
winds and seasons govern them.* I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.* He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 
Buch'*' that they cannot be numbered.— ^There are some who 
promise to help me. 



^ 12. English Infinitive translated ^y < ut ' witk Hie subjuneHoe, 

71. 0:^The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infmitive expressing a purpose may be 
^anslated by lU with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order thai, oi 
thatf with may or might, it is to be translated by ut with the ntbjunetiu. 

74 Thus, " / am come to see you" = " I am come in order that Ima^ 

see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpoee of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance 

1 advise > to do it ^ \^ advise or exhort you, in order 

I exhort ) ( that you may do it 

^^* I youtocfoit= ^ I ask, or beg yovL, in order ffiat yon 
Ibeg,&c. > ( may do iU 

I command you to do it = J ^ command you, tn order thai yos 

c may do it. 
1 strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do it. 
7B. By *ut* transU^B infinitive 

With askj command, advise, and otrive. 

But never be tills rule forgot, 

Put *7ie' for *«/' when there's a *7urf.' 

76 But of verbs signifying <to command,^ juheo takes aee. and 
infin, — [See however note** 219.] 

n. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augerety asylum pate- 
fecit, Romulusy to increase the number of his citizens^ 
opened an asylum. 



•'/y is ;he proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
Msimtiian to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refep 
«ce to ho strongly marked. 
▼ Tbe neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative adverb, v 



98 UT WITH TBB SUBltTNCTIVB. [§ 12. 7Bk 

(h) Militibus imperavitj ut clypeos hastis pereuterent, Ha 

commanded the soldiers to strike their shields uiih 

their spears. 
(c) Enitar, tU vincanif I loiU strive to conquer. 
{d) Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de philosophic librof 

studiose legas, I earnestly advise you to read cUten^ 

Uvely these hooks about philosophy. 

(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat, He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you nol 

to be disheartened. (Literally, not to depress your 
mind,) 
fC. XIV.] When * that ' introduces a consequence^ * thai not ' is 
tU non, not ne. 

That-not \ ^°' *i«"yo«e ne. 

( — — consequence. . .ut non, 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, rttgare, av, at. 

To strive, niti, more commonly eniti, nfsus, and 

nixus. 

To advise, suadere, suas, suas {dot, of person). 

To warn, monere, monu, monit {ace, of person). 

To exhort, hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impSrare,'' av, at {dot.). 

To charge or commission, mandSre, av, at {dot.), 

"^"^ n^'iMtructoi ^^^"^ '^''^'" ''^ \ P'®"P^^^' ^°» ^^P' °^P^- 



* For n«, ut ne is found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Crrofe- 
fend thinks that Cicero uses tUnein the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole clause^ as to a particular part of ii^e. g, 
the rer6, or gww, quid; (2) when a demonstrative pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without u^, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut nt 
is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Pkmtua, Terence, Ovid, &c, : 
but four times (and that in dovbtfvl passages) in lAvy, and not at aU in Ccbbot 
and Tacitus. 

^ Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power; pracipere, 
to direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; Tnandare, to give 
a diarge or commission to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a maglstrats^ 
%> publish a proclamation. 



§ 13. 79, 80.] UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVX. •• 

To order, by a proclamauon, or > ^^ ^^ ^^ 

edict, to publiflh an edict, ) 
To decree, decem?re, ctBt, crSt. 

Perseyerance, peraererantia, ae,^ 

Fury, ffiror, oria, m. 
Senate, senatus, Cia, m. 

Dress, vestitus, ta, m. 

To return, ledire^ (re and eoK 

To liold a levy of troops, to levy ) deiectum habfte. 

troops, ) 
Consul, consul, consiilis, m. 

To assist, jQvare, juvi, jutunu 
To suffer, pati, ior, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim ezpugnare. 

By letter, per literas. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive to 
assist me. He is striving io govern the winds and seasons. He 
warned Caesar not to beUeve the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not io He. It^ is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn. I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as^^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops.— -There 
ftre some who lie^ 



^ 13. Utj &;c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where ' ut ' should be used (to express a 
(^rpose)y if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the affirwu^ 
Hve pronoun or adverb is used. Thus 



s eo^ {r{ (tt generally in the compounds), r/um. Pres., eo, u^tt; tmvM, iii*, 
naU. Imp. tbam. Fut. ibo. Imperat. i Subj. prea. earn. Imp. irem. Part 
im«, euntie. Ger. eundi, Ac. 

f Maaailia. 



40 



« 


trr. 


[§ 13. 81-8JU 




not. 


but. 


ikat nobody y 


ut nemo, 


ne quis, 


tluit nothing, 


at nihil; 


ne quid, 


tJuitnOf 


ut nuUus, 


ne uUus, 


that never, 


ut nunquam, 


ne unquam. 



61. (6) But if the sentence is a etmnquenety then ut nemo, &c. should be icted 
82. (a\ Alexander edixit, ne quis Ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 
pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than ApeUes should paint him (Purpose), 
(b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposueiit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens (Consequence), , 

93. VOCABULAKY 18. 

It remainsi 

It follows ; the next thing is, 

Th^t jafUr reUquum est, restat, > ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

and sequitur,) < > 

To desert, des8r6re, seru, sert. 

To make this request of you. 
To leave ^ go out of, 



rellquum est, restat. 
sequitur.t 



City, 

Town, 
First, 
At first. 

For the sake of. 
For my sake, 
Fear, 

Unwilling, . 
Grlad, joyful. 



illud te rogare. 

excedSre, cess, cess (fMat), 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum,^ i, n. 

primum. 

primo.* 

cauvl. 

mefi causS. 

timor, 5ris, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



{Lot.) He did it untnlUng ; glad; joyful, 
{Eng.) He did it unwillingly i gladly: jatffuUy, 



* The use of the perfect avbj, in this example instead of the imperf. will b« 
jxplained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated In doing th« 
txercises. 

t AhaU u/, * he U far from nu? (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to ths 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use veUm fioeabmts or quod 
proeul ahtilj inserted parenthetically. 

* " Oppidum proprle infra urbem est ;" but all cities and towns came to M 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Cromble.) 

* Prtmo is sometimes used for *Jlr9t ' but not pritrnxm for < ai fbrtit,* C. 



§ 14. 84-88.] QTriN. 41 

^ Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that'^' no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 
There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 
who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
fellows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When * as not' with the infiniUve follows *«>' or 

< such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by < qtdn ' with 

the subjunctive. 

i;;^ The sentence before quin is always negative, (An inierrogaH9€ 
sentence that expects the answer 'no/ is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86. (h) 'But," 'hut that,' or 'that,' after verbs of doubting, 
dmijfing, restraining, &;g., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin. 

87. (c) Afte. negative sentences the participial nibstantive governed by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans* 
lated by ^inn, with subj. 

88. (a) Clean thes negat ullura esse cibura tam gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 

is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 

night, 
{h) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful te 

deceive than to be deceived, 
(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compeltaret. She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jaceret,*/re coutfi 

scarcely be nrevented from throwing stones. 



49 QUIN. [^ 14. 89-93 

. Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c., followed by quin,] 

Not to doabt, no& dubitare. 

There U no doubt, non est dubium (it Is not doubtful). 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

[ cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, Ac. nihil praetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, 1, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other I 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts thai 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Caesar without crying 
out that it is all over with the army. I lefl nothing undone to 
finish the business. I cannot hut help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied ^uU Caius has had a prosperous voyage, I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good a^not sometimes to sin. 

^There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non posstimus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We 

cannot ohject to others dissentingyrom t^. 
Minimum abfuit {impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc^ 
tavianus was very near perishing. (Or, But # little, 
more, and Octavianus would have perished,) 

92. VocABULAEY 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 

Not to object, non recusare.b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used imper 

very little, ) sonally). 

Not to be far from, baud multimi abesse, cr baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 

To kill, . interficCre, io, f^, feet. 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

Children, llberi (plur.). 



b From re and cetuta. 



$ 15. 98-97.] 


qxroMiNUS. 


To lore, 


amare, av, it 


A letter, 


litersB (plur.). 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,*/ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 



93./ He was vnthin a Utile of being killed. >It cannot be denied 
ihat it is disgraceful to break one's word. > It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. ;/ 1 am within a 
very little of being most miserable. <rNo one is so iron-hearted as 
niH to love his own children. Cl cannot hU^* send you a letter 
daily. ^ That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. ^The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. 91 will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. /; It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) command the heart. ^;- It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal. ^° 



§ 15. Quominus, 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 
This quo minits (by which the less) sztU eo mmiu {that the Us» by U), 

95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by, * ne ;* 
« thai not' by ' ut.' 

a) * That not may also be translated by *ne non,' which is stronger 
th|^n 'ut,' 

96. [C. XV.] After verbs of fearingy the "Exig.futurt and the participial 
mtbstantive are translated by the present or imperfect subjunctive with 
vJt orns. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What pre- 

vents Caius from being happy 1 

(Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



« An^ma, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to an living things^. 
AnimuMy * the bovI* the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, * the 
heart? Mens^ the iMdledual faculty ; the rationed faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mind^ when it means dispoaitum, epirit^ &c. 

4 With quid obstat (especially when the person la represented by a pron, of the 
first or second person), the dot. is generally omitted. Umesa it be a pron., i: 



44 qvoMiMUs. [§15.98*100. 

(h) { Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come, 
( Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not come. 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Caius/rom bein^ happy 1 

(La/.) What prevents, by vfhich Caius should he the U$t happy? 

99. VOCJIBULARY 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by quomimu.) 

To prevent, obstare, obstit, obstft (dot.). 

To deter, deterrgre, deterru, deterrit 

To hinder, impedire, Ivi, Itum. 

It is owing to Caius that, per Caium stat quominus, &c. 

To endure, sustinere, tinu, tent. 

To fear, vereri, veritus ; timSre ; metuSre, me* j 

tui.« 
Nothing, nihil {indeclinable). 

To obey, parere, ui itum {dot.). 

To increase, augere, aux, auct, trana. ; erescSre cr6v« 

crdt, {irUrans,), 
By sea and land, terr& marique. i 

Exercise 16. 

[la quotidie or indies xtaed of daily increase or decrease 7J 
100. ' What prevents us from doing this ? 2 Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. % Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue', j^ Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. -^ I fear that I shall not endure such*''^ labours. ^ I fear that 
he tnll not be able to endure such labours. ^^I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. '• What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? ' What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you 1/oDo not pretend to be mad.' //It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. ' 2 It was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nam. to the next verb. After det&r^ (ftc, the ace. should be 
txpreasedf unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

« Timere, metuSre, verfiri, are all used for fear ; but (1) if a revertniial or 
humbUfear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
& threatening evil, metttere. Metus is the fear of the miiid prising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances: ^tmor, the. fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity, (See D. vSreri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual year, should be used to express doubt or fear about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. JFormidaref * to dread,' 
ttf greol and laating fear. 



$ 16, 17. 101* x06.] INTERROGATIVE WOILDB. 4A 

VL 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101. Q,ue8tion8 (when interrogative pronmou or adcerb§ are not used) an 
generally asked in Latin by interrogative panicles. 

102. (a) iVe asks simply for information, (b) Num expects 
he answer ' no ;' (c) nonne, the answer * yes,' 

103. N8 is endiiie; that is, always o^Tpemieci to a word, and written aa its 
latt gtfUable, 

104. (a) Scribitne Caius ? J« Cafti^ toriUng ? 

ifi) Num putas . . . ? Do you think / ( = you Jon't 

think, do you ?) 
(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't y<m think ? ( = ytw do 

^AinA:, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonne canis similis est lupo ? TTAoi 7 is not 

acZo/^ 2iA:e a wolf ? 



§ 17. Interrogative Words. // 



105. Who ? (quis.) How ? (qui, abl. : with an adjective^ 
quam.) How does it happen thai ? (qui fit ut . . ? with subj.) 
,^^ c cur ( = cui rei). 
^^y ' \ quare^ ( = qu& re). 
When? (quando?) (Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where^ 

Whence, 

Whither, 



ubi, ) f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc, 
quo, ) ( eo (hue, iliuc). 

Exercise 17. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished ? z Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? ? Do men govern the 



r Quore {wherefore) is only used when (he cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an aruwer is required. Cur is used whether an answer is required )t 
not : hence it is the proper word in erpoattUatory and objurgatory sentences 



46 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§ 18. 107-1 ^«. 

winds a&ui seasons? [No.] f Shall we not all die? ^Was not the 
world made by design ?6Bo we not owe very much to our parents 1 
^Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? y Was 
not Caius within a very Uitie of being killed ?'* J^ Were not the 
waves such**^ as you had never seen before ?/ Whence do you 
corae ? (or, Where do you come from ?)//Did all promise to hel|»« 
you ? [No.] /iDid he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? /3)o we not all hope to live* a long while ? ''<Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily ?•/ i'There are some who"' 
deny that Caius has finished the business. /'/There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. D^endent Questions. 

107. ■ A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding woi' 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions /o22oi0 and depend on such words as to ask, 
doubtf knoWi or not knoWf examine^ try, Ac. 

109. (a) (h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be id 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether g or by inter - 
rogativepronounM and adverbs, 

111. Since what and who are also relatives, but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quis, quid, (not qui, quod^ 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] OCT Who, what, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of askingj 
knowing, doubting, dsc. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the suh 
.vnctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, nums id tibi suad€re ieheam, 2 iouU whethei 

I ought to give you that advice. 



i Gbs. In a dependent sentence, nttmis * whether,^ and does tio* P'wvasarily 
bnply that vhe answer *no' is expected. If, however, the answer 'ti»' ^t es 
peeled, nwn should be used, not nc 



^19.116-119.] D01TBLB QUESTIONS. 4* 

(h) Qusesieras ex me, nonne fiUarem, dec, You hi ^ 

quired of me whether I did not think, dec. 
(c) Qms es ? — Nescio, quis sis. 
116. Vocabulary 17. 



To inquire, 


qnsrSre, qnarMfr, qaaeiit. 


Of (after inquire), 


ex (with abUU.). 


To say, 


dIcSre, diz, iict. 


WeU = rightly, 


recte. 


T>og, 


canis, is, com. gend. 


Like, 


similis, is, e {dot,). 


Wol^ 


liipufl, i, m. 



I don't know whether, I almost >haud scio an, or nescio an (itiih *•<«• 

think, I am not sure that— not, 9 jund,). 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117 J Where do you come from ? 2.I will ask him where he 
comes from. >• Ought I to do this ? ^I doubt whether I ought to dc 
this, s" He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. ^ / 
donH know whether he has not said well. > He said that he did 
jMrf* know.^^ V Balbus has not come, as far as I know.^^ ' Is it not 
better to die jthan to live dishonourably l/cl will leave nothing un- 
done to finish^^ the business to your satisfaction.'^ /./I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. / ?Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good ? / il will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were./^There are some who^'* have inmiired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use of ' an* in single questions. 

118. (a) (h) In double questions ^whether* is to be translated 

by utruniy num, or tRfe appended ne; *or* by an. 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when the answer <no' is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions 'whether* is 
often untranslated, and < or ' translated by an, anne, or the a|>. 
pended ne. 



48 DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-123. 

120. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
n3t a common practice with Cicero, Ac. When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other posstbilUy, which may generally be sup- 
plied withouv difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously abntrd; 
BO that assent is really demanded to the suppressed aUemaiive, The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then.* 

(/?) This use of *an * is often found in replies ; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in hattd «cto, 
or nescio an ; dvbito an ; incertum est an ; qtuBro an ; consulo an ; forn' 
tan (fors sit an), Ac. {Hartvngf Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

fir * Or Mn questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by auJt in a 
proper double question; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fault or ours ? 

(3) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqu& animi 
an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference, whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur- 
posely. 

(t) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertunf, 
Whether the number of the stars is even or oddy i$ 
uncertain, 

(d) Quseritur unusncpit mundus an plures. It is a ques- 

tion whether there is one world or more, 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid refert ? What does it signify 

whether they are slaves or free ? 
{f) An^ turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passiovu 
ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great diiTerence, permultum interest. 
' What difference is there! what > , . , _ 

difference does it make 7 \ quid Interest? 



* In the following passage tiie suppressed alternative is so obvious, that we 
tnlght introduce the question by • or? Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 
81 id facere possis? an sine misericordifi liberales esse nrn possumusl IMiy 
tfundd you pUy^ rather than assist them if you can? Or, is it imposmble/br ti« to 
he liberal toithout pUying? 



§20.123,124.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 49 

There is no diifeience, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), £SnB. 

To drink, bibere, bih, bibit 

Wine, vinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, b, f. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another = a second, one more, alter, altera, altenim, Qtn, alteitns, Ac; 

Or not (often without a verb, as ) ^ „^„^ ^ ^^^^ ^^,y ^ ^u,^ 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^^^ ^ indxrtd, qiu^imt, 

ble question), f 

Elxercise 19. 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
b uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
oeasts 1 Is death an eternal* sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romanf 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, dz;c., when thejf 

are principal verbs. 

124. May ; perf. Might (permission). Licet,** it is permitted. 



b By neem the questions are joined ooptUcUiodyf by cm, non adver»aiivdy. In 
neau therefore the question is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an rum the notions 
are opposed to each other, either, simplyt or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other {Hand),— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with ariTum.* the only instance of neene in a direct question is 
Cic Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt haee iua verba, neene? (K.) Neone generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

« Mtemua, without beginning or end, * eternal.* SempHemue is *«»er 
Mating* ^perpetual;* * eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end. Sempitemue is therefore the right 
word here. 

* Licet, it it permitted, or lav^ful, by human law (positive, customary, or 
tnuUtional) : fas est, U i# permitted by divine law (including the law ol 

3 



RO MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 129^ 12I\ 

Prbs. (mihi) ire licet, I may go. 

(tibi) ire licet, ihou mayest go. 
dec. 
Perf. {mihi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(Hbi) ire licuit, thou mightest have gone, 
<kc. 

125. Can ; perf. Could (powerf possibility). Possum,* am% 
am able. 

Pres. (^o) facere possum, lean do it. 

{tu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 
<kc. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, I could have done it, 

(tu) facere< potuisti, thou couldst have done ii» 
dsc. 

126. Ought; ^ovli> {duty, propriety). ^""^^^^^^^ 

Pms. (me) facere oportet^ j ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^' I (ego) facere debeo. 

(te) facere oportet \ " J7 . /* ( (tu) facere debes. 

( to do (it) ) 



eontcience): coneessum est, it U permitted^ comprehenda both as a generai 
expression. 

* Or^ queo : cannot^ nequeo (Inf. quire, ne^utre, like eo), PoMum relates to 
I the abUUy of the doer; queo to the feasibility (to him) of the thing to be done. 
Poaaum, I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , lean do it, becauM 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me; lamina condiiion 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that possum denotes sybjectioe, queo oibjec' 
five possibility : or (in DoderldrCs words) possum quantitative, queo qualitatioa 
possibility. Doderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like^ui*- 
quam and tdlus) only in negaHoe propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Necesse est, expresses necessity ; oportet, duty or propriety ; opus est, advlsa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as indigeo to opus 
sat, Oportet expresses the moral claims debeo, the moral obligation of a par^ 
Hcular person to satisfy that claim. Debere is generally supposed to be de-kabere, 
*to have/rom' a person, and therefore to owe it to hhn. Ddderlein is incUiMd 
lo refer it with debilis, to iico, Ssva, to want. 

9 Ot,JshotUddoiii). \ 

7ft4W dWuU^ io (il). S 



§ 20. 127-132.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 5} 

^^'' ^o^niT^ ^"^ \ ^'l^m'^ \ (*»") '■'^^ '^*»'"'- 

{ie) facere oportuit ] ^ r^ donp ni\ ( ('") fecere debuisti. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by 'tU* omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet,»> I ought to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet, thou ovghtest to do (it). 

128. O^Jlfa^, might; can, could; should^ &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but frindpal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of Ueety possumf 
oportet, or deheOy &c. 

129. Mayy might, are oflen used of events the possibility ol 
which is granted by the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know, 

r may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When ' may ' = < may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

(^ may/or anything I ktiow, j potest ui 

{Fieri potest ut fallar, / may be deceived,) 

130. The perf, infin, after a past tense of a verb expressing 

dtUy, possibility, permission, dsc, is generally to be translated by 

the pres, infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing dut^f^ 
Ac, and the prtB. infin, marks the time relaHvely to that verb. If it hi 
meant, that the action should have been completed before the time spoken 
o^ the peif, infin, must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] OCT' May, ^ 'might,' sometimes mean < dan,' 

* could,' and must be translated by possum, 
[C. iviii.] 0^ The perf, infin, must be translated by the 

present infin, after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, 6zc., refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows « ought,' * ought ' is the peffeci. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave o^ servlre, senrlvi, servTtum (dot,). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agCre, Sg, act. 



fc Legem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be short. 

Me ipsum amee oportet, non mea, You ought to love me, not merefy thinge 

heUmgingtome, 



5*1 APPOSITION. f §21.133-190 

Virtuous, honorable, honestua, a, um. 

Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundSrc, fGd, flls. 

For as in behalf of; pro (governs aiUai,). 

Country = country of one's birth, ) ^^ ^ 

or citizenship, ) 
To snatch away, talce away, eripSre, enpu, crept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i enfpSre. 

Exercise 20 

[N. B. A parenthetical *ffien* in an interrogative aentenoe is used tm 
indicate that 'on ' is to be used.] 

133.^ May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? "^ [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? 3 Wltat ought I to 
have done?^ I asked what I ought^ to have done ?^" No man 
may take away another's life. < It cannot be denied, that he haa 
led a very moral' life. 7 Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
hb country ? > There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. • Ought' we {then) to be the slaves of glory ? '-''Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue Vf It was owing to you 
thaf my life was not taken away by Gains. 



VII. 

^ 21. Apposidan. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub- 
stantive (without a^prepotUion) explaining or describing It, the latter la 
said to be placed in appoBttion to the former. * Alexander the conqueror 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in appoeiHon may be turned into the predkate (nom. qfUr the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree m case with 
Iho substantive ^t(7^/i it is spoken. 



1 Ob*. The person from vhom is put in the dot This dot, may be explained 
thus : it is the peroon towarda or againai whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The piupaf, must here be used, for the impeifed would fix the duty to ik« 
Umsqfaaking, 



(21.137-142.] APPOsiTioir. 58 



137. (&) If the substantive of which it is spoken be ftminibu^ the fe 
form should be chosen for the substantlTe m appoaitUm^ wheneret 
there is one. 

188. (c) If the principal word be the name of a (ovn,! with 

urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene* 

rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is ths mii^ 
though a rule that is not always observed.) 

139. {d) The English *a»,* * vfhen,* *for,* standing with a noun, are dtea 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appotiHon, 

140. {Eng.) The city of Rome. The island ^Cyprus. 
{Lai.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
( Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 

^ ' Philosophi|i magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 

of morals. 
(c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, idum 

concrematum est fulmine, Volsiniif the most loealthy 

town of the Tuscans^ was entirely destroyed (burnt) 

hy lightning, 
{d) iEdem Salutis^ quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 

cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of SaluSj 

which he had vowed when consul. 

142. VOCABULABT 20. 

To take, cXpSre, io, cdp, capt. 

King, rex, regis, m. 

Philosophy, philosophia, ae, /. 

Inventor, inventor, Oris ; inventrix, icis. 

Teacher, magister, tri ; magistra, sb. 

Manners, morals, character, mSres, um, m. 

Discipline, discipllna, as, f. 

Frugality, * frugalitas, atis, /. 

Parent, genitor, nris ; genitrix, icis. 

Athens, Athense, &rum, f 

Branch-of-leaming, doctrfna, sb, f «J 

Maker, causer, efTector, Oris ; efiectrix, icis. \ 



I The name of a people often stands with the substantive civUaa^ In apposi- 
Hon to it in the singular; ^Camumenaea^ qua est longe firmissima totlus pro 
flaciaB amta&: Cms, Bell. Civ. ii. 19. 



- \ 



54 NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. [§22. 143-145 

Wisdom, sapientia, as,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, um. 

An old man, 8?nex, senis, O, plur. senum 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, volu, ' 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, delSre, delSv, delSt 

Treaty, fcsdus, Sris, n. 

To renew, rCnovare, iv, it. 

Exercise 21. 

143. / ApiolsB, a town of the Latins {Latiru), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. ^Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. 3 Frugality is the parent' of virtues. 4 It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 

5Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
learning. ^ It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. 7 I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, b). ^ I have left nothing 
undone to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaction. ?It was 
owing to you" that the city of Rome was not destroyed 1^ fire. 

' The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium* has been 
renewed. //Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ?/ lOught not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



^ 22. Nominative after the verb. — Attraction of the predicate. 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of wishing, ^io."^ the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it meana 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

I4t5. {b) If the ace. is omitted before the infin., the noun or parti« 
Giple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



" I3r * Woidd^ or ^used to* may be considered as signs of the hnpiirftct 
(IMcebat, would 9ay; tued to toy,) » PluraL 

* Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes. 
r 8htdiSi ^ d^nderii. 



(22. 147-15<!.] NOMINATIVE AITER THE VERB. 55 

147. (c) Afler verbs of declaringj &c.4 the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes^ but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the m/Cn. 
after a verb of declaring, dz;c., the adjective or participle is gene^ 
rally attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fuU in rusy esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, I am accustomed to he {I 

can he) at leisure. 

(h) Vult i '"' esse i»rina>em, ) ^^ ^j^ ^^^^ ,^ 
{ esse prtncepSf ) 

(c) Ait < sse jw a u , / ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^ ready. 
( esse" paratus,^ ) 
Facturos"^ pollicentur, They promise to do U. 

150. VocABULAEY 21. (0{ AppositUMuVerhsJ) 

To become^ to be made, fieri, iactus. 

To turn out, evidSre, evis, evSB. 

To be named = appointed, nominiri, nominatmi 

To be elected or chosen, ellgi, electos. 

To be made (of an appointment ) ^^.^ ^^^^^^^ 

to an office), ) 

To be bom, ' nasci, natiis. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, vidSri, Tisus.^ 

To be rendered, reddi, reddltus. 

An orator, oritor, 5ri8, m. 



4 SaUiendi d (Uclarandi, 

' Cicero is fond of inserting m after vdle, 

■ In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after ./o/eri, dicerCf opinarif 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says: *ait esse parotom* "ne Latinum quidemest;" which, how- 
ever, Kriiger thinks is too much to say. 

« But the participle of the fuL ace, standing (with the omission of ««««) for the 
ftU, infin. is sometimes attracted^ especially in poetry. * Vintra et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.' Propert, ii. 7. 45. ' Venturaqne rauco ] Ore mina* 
tur hiems. Stat. Hub. i. 347. So with other predicates. < Rctulit Ajax | Ea^e 
Jovis pronepoa.* ' Acceptimi refero versibus, esae nocenaJ < Senait medios dt- 
lapauM in hostes,' <&c. ^.) 

* By appoaUum-verba are meant the verbs that make no complete predicate; 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in apposition to the subject {tfn 
nam. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

^ Th appear must be translated by videri^ when It means to ssemt by apptt 
nrCf whoi it means to come into sight ; to be seen ; to be evident. 



M BATIVB AITEn ESSE. [§28. 151, tli^ 

A poet, poeta, », m. 

To be wont, or accostomed, eblere, solitus sum. 

To desire, cupSre, cupiv, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, mila, 

Rich, dives, divitis. 

To begin, coepisse ; incipCre, cdp, cept.* 

Troublesome, molestas, a, um (with dot). 

To cease, leave oflj desinCre, desii, desit 

Timid, timidus, a, nm. 

To go on, continue, pergl^re, perrex, perrect. 

By accident, cisu. 

Exercise 22. 

151.^ I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. ^I begin to 
be troublesome to you. ^ Cease to be timid. ^ There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator, s Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. ^ It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. 7 No one is bom rich. «No one becomes 
good by accident^. :^ Numa Pompilius was made king, ^b It toas 
owing to you that^^ I was not made king. / He promises to perform* 
the business {omU esse).^^ No one can be happy without virtue, 
^here is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue.>^<v I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). '.Many persons can- 
not turn out orators./ o A poet is born, not made. '^Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative ttfier esse. 

152. (a, h, c. d,) When esse^ dz;c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



s Cespi has only the tenses derived from the perf. CcephtB ett is used for 
Its perf, before pass, infinitives. So desitus est (ceased), *hough more rarely. 
(Zumpt.) When he adds that the perf.^ plupetf., and/u/. perf, have respectively 
the meanings of the pres.j imperf.^ and simple future^ I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages caepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many morcj I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect^ 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ceepi is regularly joined only 
with the infin. : incipio with (irifin. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
mapi dwells more on the action begun ; incepi gives more prominence to tint 
%q[inning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 



§ 23. 153-155.] DATIVB AFTER BSSS. 57 

accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after esse eitner remains in tha 
Accus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative.^ 

153. (a) Expedit honas esse vohU, It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
(h) Licet esse heads, They may he happy (if they please). 
{c) Medios esse non licet, We may not he neiiiral, 
(d) Mihi negligenti esse non licet," I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

{Verbs in the third person governing the dot., and often used widi a 
sentence as their aubjeet.) 

It is permitted, licet. 

' I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dot, ot pranoitn gener- 

ally omitted when the person Is 
known). 

It is given, idtur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expsdit. 

It is profitable, prSdest, profuit, &c. 

It is injurious, hurtful, ntfcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tls. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luzuri5sus,^ a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155.^ Let us be permitted^ to be miserable, i Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral, y There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral.^ it is injurious to be negligent. ^"There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. ^ Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. ** It is not given to all to be wise, v It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. 7 1 have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. /9lx cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
' There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. /^ There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich./i There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. ^^Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health f 



y The gen. and ablU. are never attracted in this Way. We may not say : 
- Interest Cieeronia esse doquentU ^ * damnor a noiUrUt esse hcno.^ . (K.) 
■ ' Per quam non licet tat TugligenUm* (sc. mihi), (Catuli.) 

• A'^jectives in o»t», {u)Untu8j idua, denote being full of what the root e» 
pi esses. 

• Let-it-be-permitted to tos. 



M THB GENITIVS. [§ 24. 156*161 

/b I asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or be wise 
You ought not to have ^een*'' neutral. 




VIII. 

§ 24. The Genitive7 

156. (a) The Romans often used a depende)^ genitite where 
IM use prepositions ; in^for, vnihy &c. j 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost one notion with it, may in Latin bb expressed by the getd" 
twct no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. The genitive is joined attrHmtivdy to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjectvot^ another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (6) Where toe use the ^eni^tve or the preposition *qP with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree* 
mg with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
% genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indeftnUe nvmeralM and denunuiraHce pnmount. 
They are only used as quasi-avbstantivea (governing the gen,) in the 
nam. and ace, singular. 

{j3) The following are peculiar phrases: id temporis, at that time: id 
astatis, of that age : quid SBtatis 7 of what age ? 

1.61. (a) Gratia benejicii,^ Gratitude for a kindness. Mu* 
Uerum Sahinarum injuriee, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus JUUj Grief for his 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 
kii^ Pyrrhus. 
Qi) Res aliena, The affairs of others {or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia, The royal cause; or, The 



* * The genitive is subjective, when it denotes that which does something, 
«r to which something belongs : it is objecHvef when it denotes that which is 
<he object of the feeling or action spoken of. The objective genitive umiaUijf fol- 
bws the noun on which it depends.* (Z.) 



§ 24. 162.] 



THE GENITIVE. 



59 



king's caitse. Timor externtu^ Fear from wiikmU ; 
frar of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pleasure. Aliquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time, Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 
More good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? ss) 
What new thing ? what news t 
(Obs. Bom^ malt, novi, falsi, are used as subsiQ:nJ&oe9 after 
these neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 




Gratitude, 


gratia, «,/. 


Benefit, faTonr, 


beneficium, i, n. 


Weight, burden, 


tfnus, eris, fi. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


ISvis, is, e. 


Flight, escape from, 


fuga, «,/. 


Labour, 


labor, Ori8,m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, 


ira, 8B, /. 


To overpower, (by a violent emo 
tion,) 


' ; franggre, frSg, fract (literally to bvatk^ 


Care, 


cura, «,/. 


Not one's own; of others, 


alienus, a, um. 


AfTair, 


res, rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficilis, is, e. 


Silver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, n. 


Nature, 


rerum natura. 


Of Abddra, 


Abderites.* 


Advantage s= profit, gain, 


emolumentum, i, n. 


To receive or gain advantage. 


emolumentum capCre ; cdp, capt 


Replies; says he. 


< inquit (always following a word or two 
c of the reply). 


Compassion, pity. 


misericordia, as,/. 


Poor, 


pauper, paupSris. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much, 


nimium. 


More, 


plus.f 



• Names from one's notice town end in Ensis ; Akus (from towns in a, <e) i 
imvB with I (from towns in to, turn) ; as, O, atis (from towns in tan). From 
Ch-eek nouns the adjectives generally end in iua (often with some change of 
root) ; also in 1^, Ue^^ ioUt ; and in tmiB from a. Those from towns of Gruk 
Brigin, but not in Greece, usually end in fnu«. (Z.) 

t PlvMi plurU, only in the nng. Plur. pluree, pktra, G. plurium, da 



ifO THE OBNITIVB. [§25. 163-169. 

How nrae^ quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, nihir(indecl. neut nib§t.). 

No time, nihil tempOris. 

Exercise 24. 

168. ^Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy \t^eight 1 [No.] 2 Is no! 
death an escape from labours ?^ There is no escape from death. 

«^y Are there not many remedies against anger 1 ij Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. 4«The care ol 
other people's affairs is difRcult^. 7We all lose too much time. 
vis there more silver or gold in nature ? J'lt was owing to you" 
that I did not keep my promises^'^ We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things^ courageously. ' ^It cannot be de« , 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 

' lAntisthgnes was asked what advantage he had received from {ex) 
philosophy ./ SAntisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 

' received from philosophy, * To be able,'* says he, * to converse 
with myself. '•V/^How much time do we all lose !y4t cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time./ cThere were some*** who 
lost much time. 



} 25. The Genitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.^' 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses wmc individuals consid- 
ered as porta of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, surh as whidiy every^ each, both, 
a&me, &c., with ordinal numerals, compaaratioea, and auperlatieeg. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the geniiive,^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167. (b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a countri/ of which the 
person is one inliabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a gen.f 



9 JJt posslm. 

h Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning /rvm, oui f^ 
(e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another suhstantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen., hut with the other 
iuhstantive- 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with ii, and 

deicriUng a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablatire. 

(It may be used attnbutiody or predicativelys as an a4J6Ctive, that 1% 
to the sabstantive, or afUr the verb to beJ^ 
If the description be merely numerical, the genitive only can be mad. 

170. (c) Opus esti (there is need) is followed by an ablative cf 
Vfhai is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. if) After optu eat, an English substantive is often translated by a pa»' 

Hve partimplc. 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom, to the verb sum , 
or the ace. before esse. 

florin this construction the verb tfum will agree, of coiTse, with 

its tlOTtU 

In the former, it is always in the tfUrd per§on sing. ; optu being Iti 
real nam. 

173. {Eng,) f I have need of food. 
{Lot.) ^ (1) There is a business to me with food {abl. without prep.) 

Food is a business to me. 



( These things are a busmess to me. 
I'he aecond construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad 
jectives. (Z.) 
It4. How many are there of you ? ^ how many are you 1 
There are very many of you, ^ you are very many. 
Few qf trhom there are, =r who are few. 

When *qf' with a demonatrative or relative pronoun follows a pht^ 
ral numertu or superlative, the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the eatne caee in spite of *of\^ 
175. [C. zix.] O" * Of you,* * of us,* are not to be translated after how many, 
or oOier numerals, when the uhole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est {U is a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek f^yo* 
l0Tt rivoi, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 

tsiness is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construo- 
tionn, come to have nearly the meaningof to fre necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the abloHve 
prevailed. PhnUus uses even the accusative, as if i/ were the object required : 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abL, from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring, 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses mors, 
or no TMre, than the numeral. 
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When of vM^^f you^ are Qinitted, the verb will be of the^rv^ and sa 
and pers. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consulunj, 

One of the consuls. Graecorum oratorumprcBstan* 
tissimuSf The best of the Grecian orators, 
(h) Plato totlus GracuE docUssimus, Plato the most learned 

man of all Chreece, 
(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimum, Barley is the sqfteH 

species of com. 
y ,v { Vir summo ingenvo^'- A man of the greatest ability. 
( Vir excellentis ingenii, A man of distinguished ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium^ A fleet of seventy ships. 

(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 

man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 
of words ? 

(f) ProperaP/'*' opus est, It is necessary to make haste. 

(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt^ 

Of some things we have need of a great many 
examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) uter, utra, utrum ; g. utrlus. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Anotaer; one (of two things), a > j^^^^ ^, alterum; g. alte-iu8. 
second ; one more, ) 



1 According to the Gterman grammarians, the gen. denotes a permanfintt the 
ahl. a temporary state. Grot^end says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the tiling 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : ** Murena 
nnediocri ingenioy sed magno studio rerum veterum, tmdtce induatrue et magrU 
laboris fuit.'' * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his diar^ 
aeter.* Why not as well or better, * He showed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essentialb/i and, permaruntly) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity*?' Was his vngenkan (the in-born 
power of his mind) a less permanent quality than his induttru^? Zumpt says : 
' With essSf Cicero seems to prefer the abl.* 

« Propsrars is used of a praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a pwrpo^ t 
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Of MUetua, MUeaioB (162, e). 

Greek, Gnecus, i, m, 

Roman, Romanus, i, m. 

To predict, foretell. prasdicere, dix, diet. 

Eolipse, defectio, Onis,^! 

Sun, sol, 85li8, m. 

Body, corpus, corptfris, n. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, drink. potio, Snia, /. 

■^ Serpent, serpens, entis, eam,gmdL 

Immense, ingens, ingentis. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,^ 

Lemnos, Lemnos," i,y. 

To find, discover, invenire, ven, vent \ repeifra. fiplt) 

repert.* 

Custom, consuetudo, inls^. 

Nature (i. e. a man's nature), natura, s,/. 

Money, (often argentum, i, n. silTer). 

To draw away, avbcare, av, at. 

Connection, conjunciio, Onis,/. 



Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- > f j^igg gj f 
ness), ) 



c making haste, 1 properato. 
Hurt iM rutd qf< deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

178^ One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Z. Thales' 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who' predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. ^ I did the same when (139) consul. ^ He says (ait^) 



fe9ti$iare := to be in a hurry. An adj. propenu was formed from pn, Ji/rOi^ 
forwards), as inferus, ezterus, from tiuir prepositions. (D.) 

> Greek nouns in ot of the Moond decL are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. en or urn. 

e * JncenxOy properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
tojind: reperio, like tojindouioxid todiowwr, implies that the thing found was 
before kid, and was toughtfor with pains.' (D.). CrombU observes that inve- 
mrt is the proper word for the^ocu^ itsdfs when we talk, that is, of the power 
of diaanering generally, without adding to^; i. e. without an oonuaftPtf after 
it. He quotes from Cicero, *Yigdre, sapere, wivemre, meminisse,' a passage 
which plainly proves that invmirt does not exchide the notion of Hordung^ 
though it does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, 3tis. 

4 Fan is to talk .* use artiadate speech : loqui, to speak or ttdk (opposed to 
tacBre, to be silent) ; dicere is to say, the transUioe form of loquL As distin- 
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[§25. 17ft 



that there is no occasion for making-haste, t^he body has neec 
of much food. ^ Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of *^ Lemnos ? /It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. % What need have we of your authority ?^ It cannot 
be denied that the body 'has need of meat and drink./ C3( We) 
have need of deliberation.// It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation.; z Is not custom a second nature fy^Verres 
used to say** that he had need of many things, /^ow much money 
have you need of?/ td lefl nothing undone to** draw-away Pom* 
pey from his connection with Cs&sar (156). /^How many are there 
of you lyj I will ask how many there zxeofthem. 



179. The top of the 

mountain, 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c« 



The middle of the 

way, 
media via, 
mediae vise, 



The rest of the 

work, 
reliquum opus, 
reliqui operis, 
&c. 



&c. 

Soy ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Grsecia, t?ie whole of Chreece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to jMJtUum^ are often translated 
into Latin, by ac^ectivet agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
€7ulf mUtdUy uihcley topt &c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



piished from loquit dlcere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqtii 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajo^ dicere is to speak for the information of the hearers, q^ expressing the aa- 
tertion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence 070 is I say =: / assert^ 
affirm^ maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). Inquit (which Z>d- 
derUin derives from tn/Tct/, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the objecHofis which we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) It 
is also used in a vehement re-assertion (' one, one I.satf), 

r The adjective so used does not distinguish its subEitantive from of^ things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summtu mont 
Is the mountain where it is highest : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

■Not, however, always, e. g. 'sapientia prima' (fliw.), and, *In hac insuU 
sstrsmA est fons aquas dulcis,' <&c. (Cte. Verr. 4. 118.) 
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160. YOCABULABT 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckoDy 
Out of; 
A thousand, 

To Burvlve, 

Three hundred, 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planety 

Master :s ' master of a house,' 

' owner of any property,' «2aoM 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Blacl^ 
White, 

Some — others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
Rirer, 
Neither— nor. 



Alpeflilimi,/. 

frigid oriSjfi. 

nix, nivis, /. 

liquescSre, lieu, — 

numerire, !▼, it. 

ex {aUal.). 

mille andecL in sing. In plnr* nil]ll% 
ium, iDus,* Ac.) 

Buperesse, supeiful {daL), 

trScenti, ae, a. 

jurare, av, it. 

luna, 8B, /. 

inf imus, a, nm. 

planeta, or es, ai, m. 
\ dominus, i, m. ; henu, i, m. is a mmdm 
> only in relation to Us tcrvanU oi 
) alaveB. 

lana, », /. 

niger, gra, gnim. 

albus, a, um. 

alii — alii. 

solus, a, um, O, solitta. 

chameleon, ontis, or Onis^ m. 

SlSre, alu, alit or alt. 

fltimen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed hy 
neque." 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you.'* Out 
of (ex) 80 many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets.* It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as*^ their master* 



t 3fiUe the adj. is indeclinable. 

• < Nee and ruque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid* 
die says: *in good writers nee is found usually only before conaonarUt; neqtu 
before vowelSr' But merely taking the examples as they are given in BrSder's 
Grammar, we have from Cicero^ ^ruc sibi n«e alter! ;' 'ne^u^naufragio neque 
hioendio ;* * rue hominum ;* * neque perfringi' 



06 THB GENITIVB. [§26. 16^184. 

Who is there hut*) understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of woola 
some are hlack, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that* is nourished neither by meat nor drink.* The Indus b the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26« The Genitive continued, (Gen, after adjectives,) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recoUedum, 

fear, participation, and their opposiles ; together with verbals in 

ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 

the genitive, 

(a) These adjectives have an incompUtc meaning^ and may be compared 
with tranaitive verbs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of some feeling of the mind. 

183. (b) To this class belong many participles used adjec^ 

tively, 

(e) In Poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an adjective, 
where its relation to the adjective might be expressed by 'wtlSft 
respect to.* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Chreedy of novelty, Insidiarum 

plenus, FuU of phis. Beneficii immemor, Apt-tO' 
forget a favour, Rei maritimas peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naval affairs, MagnsB urbis capax, Able 
to contain a large city, 

(b) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 

Amans patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty, 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a bold temper, 

Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery, Insue- 
tus laboris {Cces.). Fidissima tui {Virg.). Seri 
studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Ov.), 



• Potus, Cis. " Potio is the act qf drinking^ and that on which this action If 
performed ; a draught j a liquid mjxdUnped : potiu is drinking^ and drink in H$df 
without reference to the action." (R.) 

V And in Tacitus, who has : yetus regnandi, summus oeveritaHs, Ac. 
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85. VOCABTTLAKT 26. 
To hate, 

Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate, 

To undertaiie, 

In-8uch-a-manner, 

Not even, 



N'othing but, 

To take in good part, to receive 
£Bivourably. 



Odissex (with tenses derived from lilt 

perfect). 

virtus, iitis, f. 

contentio, Onis, f. 

Veritas, atis, /. 

philosophus, i,m. 

gloriSsus, a, um. 

jttcus, i, m. 

dubitare,' av, at. 

BuscipSre, cSp, cept. 

Ita. 

ne — quidem, (with the word the erm be- 
longs to between them ; nt jOeo gtd' 
denit not even in jest.) 

nihil aliud nisi, (the following ai{/. is 
not to agree with nUul but with the 
substantive after niti) 
> boni consfilSre,* suin, salt ; in bonam 
) partem accipSre. 



(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 



Mindful, 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, 

Negligent, careless o^ inatten 

live to. 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
Skilled in. 
Unacquainted will 



rithAgnorant of. 



mSmor, ttris. 
immemor, Oris. 

c negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
8tudi5sus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, tun. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the />«/., pluperf.^ and/u^. 'perf. are respectively used ./or (that 
IS where we should use) the prM., imper/.^ and simple ftU, This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emotiona and operationa of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate, I havt hated ; the 
moment I do know, I have known, 

7 Dubitare, to hesitate, is generally followed by inf. 

* So, squi boni (or sequi bonique) facere, to take in good part . to be satisfied, 
Lucri facere, to turn to account ; to get the credit of. In boni consiUere, boni U 
probably a gen. of the price or value, consulere being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to think upon, whether by oneself, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conso, from which censeo is derived. Doderlein 
thinks con-sulere meant originally ' to sit down* (from the same root as «o/-ium, 
te/-la, and perhaps «oZ-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
heri) ; so that boni consulas = bene considas or aeguiescas. It occurs in Q,uint., 
Sen., Ac. * not, 1 believe, in Cicero. 



68 THE GENITIVE. [§26. )«ft 

A nartner i consora,* tis (property adj^ one who hai 

C the same lot). 
A lover of, attached to, amans, tis ; diligens,* tia. 

Productive of, efficlens, tis. 

Such a lover of, adeo amans, or diligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. /All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness 
1 Courage is greedy ^ of danger. 3 Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. ^ Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. ^ All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received).^ Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. 7 That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. % Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even** in jest. 9 We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to« hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
^'I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty./yHe said 
that he was not' negligent of duty./ Jt cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part./^^They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. ' Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ Sociu»i ' a companion ;' * associate ;' * member of the same society ;' * sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with consoro, 
Cometf 'companion,' * fellow-traveller.' Sodalis, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C) 

Conaortea fortuna eadem, oocioa labor idem ; 
Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mensa aodalta 
Vir comis multos comUet sibi jungit eundo, 
Com-it-es, con and * it,' as in supine of eo, 

* Amarc expresses the affection qflove; diligere {pTOperly, to choose aparC) the 
preference of one object to another, (f therefore any thing of deliberate choiet 
or preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

b Censors. Sociue would imply that they shared the same toil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupation, 

« Diligens with gen., his attachment to truth being a principle with him. • 
In the next sentence, amans, because, though patriotism should be a prineipl«^ . 
Section for one's country is the thing required. 

A Say t < that he uttered a fiedsehood not even in jeet.' 

* A eonsequMce ! not a purpose. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 



187. (a) (Eng.) To prefer a capiial charge against a ffuni. 

iTo make a rnaii an accused-person of a capU 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(h) (Eng.) To bring an action against a man for hribery. 

{LaU) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 
(c) {Eng*) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man* 

{Lat,) Aliquem tie moribus reum facere. 
{d) {Eng,) He has informed m^ of his plan, 

{Lai,) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27. 

(Adjectives governing the gen.) 

Tenacious, tenaz, acis. 

Capable of containing, capaz, acis. 

. Without, - ezpers, tis (ex, jxxri). 

Accused of^ reus f (from r««). 

In his absence, absens, tis {pdj, agreeing with (he tub*.), 

ambitus, fts, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambitu is, 
* to bring an accusation about Jus can- 
voBting^ and then, as 'reum fecere 
de moribuM* is * to accuse of immoral-' 
iti/j* so to accuse him de ambitu is ' to 
accuse liim of improper, illegal can- 
vassing^,' i. e., of bribery. 
res or pecuniae repetunde ; or repetun- 
dsB alone; properly things or moneys 
to be claimed back, 
visff {vvolenee), 
impietas, atis, /. 



Briber) 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by abl, with de : 
• Eum de rebue geatie certiorem faciunt.' 

t " Reoe appello non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis* 
ceptatur; sic enim olim loquebantur." {Cie, De Oral. 2. 43.) From the oHm 
it is plain that reus had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

f Via, vis, — , vim, vi ! vires, virium^ tS^c. Qen, vis in Tac,, but very 
raie. 
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To prefer a charge against, reum faoCre. 

To Inform, certiorem facSre ; f%c, fuct. 

To kam, discSre, didic, 

Deeign, plan, consilium, I, n. 

Full, plenus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189./ We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as'^^ boys. j(The island of Pharos is not*> capable-of-containing a 
great city. ^ They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. ^They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. ^rThey have preferred a charge of impiety against 

€ Caius in his absence.^ I left nothing undone to^^ inform Caesar oi 
my design.^ I fear that he will not^' inform me of his design, ^t 
is disgraceful to be without any learning.^! fear that he will 
not keep his wordy^ He promised that he would*' leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
CsBsarj// There is no one but'^ believes that you will be without 
anyi dangersy t He warns^ us that all things are full of danger. 

yiThere are some who*** deny that virtue is productive ot 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (<z) Such a substantive Bis property , duty , part, marky &c., 
is often omitted in Latin after ' to hs y' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officium, munus, indicium, &c., must be under* 
stood. 

This genitive Is construed in various ways in English : and therefon 



h Nan is *not.^ hand is ^certainty wit^ *aurdy not,* used especially with 
ttdjeetives, adverbs, and imperaonai verba, 

i *Am/* after expert, must be translated by omnia, *all,* 

k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise natodo (or not to do) some* 
thing, it takes aeo, with i^fin, (not ut ne). 
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there are variouB Eaglish phrases that may be reduced to this con' 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; Ui» fharaeteriBHe qf; it it ineumbeni on sit iafor 
(the rich, <&c.,) ; U it not every one who ; any man may; it demande or 
reqidrm; it hctraya, ahowe, Ac. ; U beUmgo to. 

When the adjective is of ont termmatian (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con* 
struction. 

(*It is loiae;* not ^sapiena ««f,' but *oaptenti» e$t.*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
commonly in the gen. in Lat— * It is madneae^* *danoHtim est.' 

193. {b) These genitives are used in the same way with Jaeerey Jttri, haberif 
dwcL 

194. (c) Verbs of accttsingf condemning, acquitting, dec, take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun, it stands in the 
accuaative. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of erimine, oi 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (e) Instead of the gen,, the ablat, with de is very common. 

198. (d) The ptmi^meni to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat, ; sometimes in the gen., and often in the ace. with ad, 

199. (e) Satago,^ misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen, , 

verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen, or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accua. unless it be a neui 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, reigdera 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind, Judicis est 
It is the part {or duty) of a judge. Est bon.' 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator, In- 
genii magni est, It requires great abilities. Cujus- 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business, Extremae est dementiae, It 
is the height of madness. Suae ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his domm* 
ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : ' to have one's hands full.' 
1 When memini and recordor signify ^to make mention q/^' memini takes 
thbgan., or dblat. with de; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the aee, 
fda parmm, except In the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (Z.) 
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(b) Tempori cedere semper sapienUs est halniumj It has 

always been held a wise thing to yield to the times, 

(c) Proditiofus accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecuniis repetundis damnari, To be condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To be capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad beslias condemnare. 

To condemn to the wild beasts. 
(<) Misereri omnium, To pity all. Meminisse prcBteriio^ 

rum. To remember past events : meminisse beneficial 

To remember kindnesses. Officii sui commonSre, 

To remind a man of his duty. ZHssensionum obli- 

visci, To forget disagreements. 
\f) Si mZ me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 

me admonuit.) 
201 Vocabulary 28. 

To Accuse, accusare,™ iv, it. 

To charge fal.ely. to get up a > i„g,„^5 . g gj. 

charge against, ) 

To prosecute, postulare,^ av, St. 

To acquit, absoIvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember, i meminisse,? recordari,«» also to 

( mention o/l 

To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind ofj admttnSre, commonSre, ui, Itum. 

m |. ( miserSri,^ miscritus, misertus ; miseres 

^ ^' I c5re. 

To condemn, damnire," condemnSre, Sv, at. 




■> Incusare is * to accuse* but no^ in a court of justice. 

* Properly, * to pretend a thing against a man.' . 

* Literally, * to demand^* i. e. for punisliment. 
9 With tenses derived from the perf. (See odit 185, z.) Imperat. memento ; 

pi. mement5te). 

4 Meminisse is, * to retain in my recoUedion,* * to remember : * reminisci is, ' to 
recall a thing to mind,' * to recollect : ' recordari is, * to recall a tiling to mind, 
and dwell upon the recoUeUion of it.' (D.) 

r Miserari governs the aec, Miserari is * to show compassion,' misererif * to 
feel compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tut (I am miserable on your account), which car-' 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

" Damnare aliquem voti {or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his vow (c 
vows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnars votis. 



r 
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An Atheniaiii Atheniensis <163; 6^ 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbanis, i, m. 
To Uve for the day, forgetful, that } .^ ^^^^ ^.^g^^ 

is, of the morrow, ) 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed > ^jQ^-t.* t 

feet, 5 

Superstition, superstitio, Snis,/. 

Feeble, imb^cillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, av, it. 

Constancy, firmness of mind, constaotia, ae, f. 

To persist, perseverire, iv, it. 

Error, error, dris, m. 

Treachery, * proditio, 5nis,^ 

Sedition, seditio, Onis,/. 

A Christian, christiinus, i, n. 

Injury, injuria, s, /. 

Adversity, res adverse. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnire. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 

Religion, relig^o, 5nis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. r The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death, lit is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). 3 It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind, ^ It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity, s It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 

6ll is your business to obey the laws of your country.^// is not 

'every man who can leave life with an even mind. ^It was owing to 

you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery, f He promises' 

to prosecute Dolabella for extortion /^He was conaemnedto death 

by Augustus.// Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 

/-ZDo not forget benefits./ Ht is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor./j(Jt cannot 'be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor./>T fear that he will not*' easily forget the inju- 
ry. *^-I fear that he will remember the injury.' >• Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? ''v5Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. ' It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



« Literally, U stands together as a cormateTii truth. 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued, {Impersonal verhs.) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or m important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin^ 
Uive {toith or toithout ace.) or (/5) a neuter pronoun {hoCf id, illud^ 
fuod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or tC clause intro 
duced either (/) by an interrogative , or {d) by vi or ne. 

2) The person to tohom it is cf importance is put in the gen. 
with interest or refert ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sudy 
nostrd, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus,* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. 
(magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb (muUum, plurimum^ 
magnopere, nihil, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad lavdem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state, 

204. {h) These impersonals, pudet, piget, pcenitet, Uedet, miser ety 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What cauKM the feeling may also be a verb (in the mfinttvDef or in an 
indicative clause with quod, or a subjunctive one with an irUerrogatiom 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipublicce inter sit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 

republic, that all our forces should assemble. 
Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 

to do right. 
Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 

(or, What does it signify to us ?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great tm- 

portance to the credit of the state, 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 

great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



■ To be explained perhaps by reference to cauad^ gratid. It seems to ba 
proved that these are (as Priacian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. Iv. 6, 11 : — Datum €sse dptis. De. Quid tuS, malum! id r^rtl 
Ch. Magni, Demipho. Refert s rei/ert, for * ad rem fert ' or confert 
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lUud mek magni interest, te tU videam. It is of great 

consequence to me that I shculd see you, 
Vestrd interesty commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant. It is of importance to you, my eom^ 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror. 
{h) Ijgnavum pcmitebii aliquando ignavicty The slothful 
man vsill one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget stuttia mese, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of 
it. Taedet me vitse, lam weary of my life. Taedei 
eadem audire milites. The soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 

207. Vocabulary 28.* 

interest, riftrt; the latter very rarely 
when a person Is ezpreBsed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest o^** 



a pronoun ; principally Imptidrtfert? 
what does it signify 1 what difference 
does it make? and nihU rifert^ it is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif 
ference. 



i am sorry for, vezed at, pXget me. 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- ) ^^^^ ^^^ 

satisfied with, ) 

I am ashamed oJ^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 '). 

I am disgusted at ; am weary or > ^^^^ ^^ . ^ ^ j pertcsum est 

tired o£. > 



Like ; equal to ; as good as, 



On account of, 



To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



' instar ; an old subst. signifying a modd 
or image: and as such followed by 
^e genitive. It should only be used 
of eqiuUity in magrdtudey real or figu- 
"rative. 

< ergo, governing and following the^eni. 
c tive. It is the Greek Ipya. 
donSre, av, at. 
corSna, sb,/". 
aureus, a, um. 



Exercise 30. 



[What are the various ways of translating wA«tt«r— or ?] 
208. /What difference does it make to Caius, whether ha 
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drinks wine or water ? ? It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. 3 It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life.^ I will strive 
that no one'^ may be dissatisfied with the peace. ^. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should*' be informed of my design. 

^I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 

/It is your business to strive tJuU no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. <^We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence, 9 1 will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. /^I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 

'f I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. ;ilt is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death./j It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 

//,Plato is to me equal to (them) all./ S That (tUe) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. J^He was presented (perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue^. 

(For the Genitive oi price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
§ 80. The Dative. {DaHve with Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreeable^ 
ness, usefulness, fitness, facility, 6cc. (with their oppo^e^), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several taks a genitive without any essentia] 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for tohich. 

Propior (nearer), proximut (nearest), take dot,, but sometimes the aocia 

212. VocABiJLABY 29. (Adjectivcs governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



^ Suaoia and dvlcit are *«ieeef ;' the former especially sweet to Aie sense ol 
wmtOSmg, the latter to that of taste ; both being used generally and figuratwdyi 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnozias, a, um. 

Common, communis^ is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dot.). 

Like, similis,* is, e; 9uperL slmilHnnM. 

Unlike, dissimiiis, is, e. 

Equal, par,> pads. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; aveise to ; inconsis- > ^jienus,! a, um, 

tent with, > 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

AUied to (of a fault), chargeable > affinis,* is, e. 

with, > 

c __, . 5 3"Perstes,b lUs ; used suUtantiTely, a 

Survivmg, J «.«„>«- 

(The following are often followed by * act ' to express VLpurpwe of 

object J for which, &c.) 
Bom, natus, partie. of nascor. 

Convenient ; of character, obliging, commodus,^^ a, um. 



like our *twtetJ Jueundusj that which 4ii'ectly eaustejoy and ddighi, Orahu, 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. Amcenue^ agreeable or de- 
lightful to the eighty though extended to other things by later writers. 
DiUcia delectSLHl gustantem ! eiMvia odore; 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, amaena vocamus. 
Doderlein thinks that amaenum is not ' quod amorem prsestat,' but is a syncope 
for anvmoBmrniy as CamaeruB for CanimancBi and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

* SimUie takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exo^ption; but to express, like m«, himj Ac. (i. e. egiuU to), the^en. 
should be used : 

lUe tui eimUiMj mores qui servat eosdem ; 
lUe tibi eimilUj faciem qui servat eandem. 

*• Similia expresses mere reeemhlance : tequalia denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par, mutual congruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

y Alienua also governs the a6/., and especially with ah. * In ^e sense of cUt- 
hMXined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

■ Hostia, properly a stranger ; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily tom« personally). Inimicua, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimieus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and aa nuh generally 
take the dot. 

* Also to be implicated 6r concerned in (a conspiracy, &c.) ; an object (ol sue* 
picion). 

b jEqualia and superstes have usually a dot. ; but the former more commonly 
B gen., when it signifies a * contemporary.* (Z.) 
e Cammodus (from con, modvM\ commensurate witli. 
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Inconvenient, unsuitable, incommodus, a. um. 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tis 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, 8B,y. 

Lust, dbido, inis,y. 

^ge = time of life, setas, tatis,/. 

{Eng.) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kings with peaacmU), 
{Lai:) Common to kings vnlh peasants 

Exercise 31. 

I Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o. )J 

213.>It cannot be doubted that (we) men are born for virtue. 
>It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent' with your charac- 
ter to lie. ^ It is easy to an innocent man to find words. ^I fear 
that you will not find words. s-Jt cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. ^ His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. ^ I fear that these things are not" useful for 
that purpose (res). ^^ Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ?^ I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich.; 6> We all love (those who are) like ourselves.** ^'/Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those* ^^ of- 
others. ;i>He says that he is not* chargeable with this fault. /^ It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* Idoneua expresses a natural JUnesa actually existing, but that requires to be 
€baervedj made avaUalUj or (if spoken of a person) called forth. Aptus ( := con- 
venienter junctus) expresses acttial fUnesSj now exiting. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

(1) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aphu 
aoes not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what isJ2< 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer ^ to be acted upon, 
vlphM -expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person^ 
describes aJUness that may never be observed or called forth: aptusj a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forth, and is ready to act. [Idonets from 
tdeo, as uUroneus from ultra. (D.)] 

A Nostri, gen. pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14)./^There is no one but** thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word./>'I wished to be lik6 
Balbus (149, 5)./^ You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts^ (fir«»«)'//^ ^^^^ strive to discover what is"' expe« 
dient for the whole of Greece^ vl ftar that these arguments are 
wA fit for the times./^Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 82. 

[What is the Lat. for ddigMful to the eyes.] 
214. / Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others ? ^It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character, i Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those") of-others. y^They say that they are 
not prone to superstition.^ Might he^^^ not have spent**' a more 
honourable life 1 .'-It was otoing to you that our life was not taken 
away./^ Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 

> [N^*] ^® ^^^^ ^^ ^*y ^^^ 'Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning.^ It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator./ ^I had rather be like Cato« than Pompey. "Even Bal- 
bus is not' averse to ambition. '^Ix cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. ' "jHave we done 
more good or evil ? j^This is common to me and you. /IThere is no 
one hU understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. //^I cannot but^^ take these things ingoodpart.^ 

yl will strive that nobody** may pity me.^' tis wisdom peculiar^ to 
you ? [No.] /^l fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father.i^There is no dovbt that we are come**' into a very de* 
Ughtful place. 



§ 81. The Dative continued, 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person to, for, or^against which any thin^ is done. Hence— 



• Begin with * CaionUf and go on with *than Pompey.' 

t 'Not even Balbus Sb.' r MUeret. notmisererL See 201, r. 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paj/ing ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entriisting ; Qf complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and ^ei'ng angry, &c. 

217. O:^" Of these verbs many are transitive^ and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate^ the 
dat. the remoter object of the verb, 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the preposUionSf cwn, inJter^ 
and sometimes ad. 

(() Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage) JuvOy&Be2a^ ddeda^ 
and qffendo govern the aoc. 

219. (e) Of verbs that signify command^^ rtgo and gTtbemo govern the aec., 
tempera and mocteror the ace, or (2a^. 

220. Tempcro and moderor with the da<. are * to moderate,' ' re- 
slram within proper limits :' in the ace. * to direct ' or ^govern.* 
Temperare ah aliqufit re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem eum setemitate, 

Compare our longest life with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comparat, He compares man 

with man. 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the Uve^ 

qf both qf them together, 

(b) Librisme delecto,/ amuse myself toith books. Offend it 

neminem, He offends nobody. Haec Isedunt oculum, 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-jClvat, 
Fortune helps the bold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling. Tempe- 

rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ah 
injuria, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise, suadSre.i suas, suas. 



k M>eo takes ace. with infn. It may be followed by *«/' with tvhj. if used 
ftbflolutely, without the mention of & person. (Z.) 
i JMbncre (properly^ to make a man think of aanuifUng. D.) calla his attentiw 
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Beliere, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Elnvy, gradge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, cure. 
Hurt, 

Indulge, 
Favour, 
Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 



( ciedsre, credid, credit; (also tO( 
( with aocuB. oftohai it entnuUd^^ 

impPrare, av, it. 

plac^re, placu, placit. 

displic^re. 
^ invidere, vid, yfs (It may also have i 
^ of the thing grudged). 

auziliari ; subvenire, vSn, vent ; suocnr^ 
rere, curr, curs; opitulari, subUhrin 
and juvare take the aeeiu,^ 

mederi.1 

ntfcSre, nocu, nocit. 

indulgdre, induls, indult. 

fiivere, fav, faut. 

nubSre,"! nups, nupt {properly to veil). 
^ parSre (of the habU) obedire (of parUat* 
i lar acts). 

repugnare, av, St. 

ignoscSre, ignov, ign5t. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. 

resistSre, restyt, restit. 

parcSre, pSperc et pars, pars et psrsit. 
( minari (with aocut. of Uie thing thrud- 
C ened). 

comparare ; conferre,B tttl, collSt. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
retuon and good sense. Hortari appeals to his will ; auadere^ to his undeTgUatd' 
ing. Suadtre is to attempt to persuade ; persuaders ia to advise effeeUtaUy; te 
persuade. 

k AuxiUari (to make oneself a man's auxilium)^ to increase a person's strength ; 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youthful^ powerftd^ activts 
hence) to help (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. OpUvJari (from opes)^ to aid with one's m^ansj credit, re- 
sourceSf a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Subveif^ (to come-under, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to run to the assist* 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour. SvblevaTt, to 
ndse a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to alleviate, mitigate, 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxUior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjvvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase ; enhance. (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
person, or to the operation of the physician ; sanare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

■» 7b 6« married is nuptam esse, and we find, nuptam esse cum aliqaa. 

■ Cot^erre (t« bring together), canUmdere (to stretch together), eomponere (x» 

4* 



83 THE DATIVE. [§ 32. 223, 224. 

m- 1^ ™— -^♦k 5 Iraflci, irttus ; succcnsSre (of deep Uut- 

To be angry with, 5 . *_ ^v u .u j *• 

° ' — ' ^ ^„gr resentment^ both govern dative. 

To injure, hurt, laedere, Ibbs, Ibbs {aams.). 

To delight, amuse, delectare, fiv, at {aecua.). 

To oifend, offendSre, fend, fens (occttf.)* 

* He threatena me tpUh death* should be 
In Latin, * threatens death to me,* 

Exercise 33. 

[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the answer would he* no* 7] 

223. Do not hurt another. £ It is not every man who can^' com- 
mand his mind.:^ Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ?^'' It ia 
Ae duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that*' he may 
«am to govern his mind'. 1* Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 

/ Ve ought to be angry* with vices', not with men. /'He promised 
•0 abstain from" injury.*- Venus married Vulcan {Vulcanus), 

* n ia the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. /<^hey 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury// I will ask 
h*m whether he can cure my head./ ^I have left nothing undone" 
that I might cure my head./ 3 It is strange that you should favour 
me.'-VDo you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? • I almost think" that I 
have opposed nature in vain, o It shows'* a great mind to spare 
the conquered./ ""I warned my son to envy nobody. '.^Sj Compare 
this peace with that war. '1 have unwillingly offended Caius. 

."' He threatens me with death every day.^ iDo not grudge me my 
glory.'. } There are some who**' grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. TTie Dative continued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except Mj^sumy governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxtapotitUm for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that oo^ferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together : contendere^ to institute a dose comparxMn, 
Ramshom says, oomparare is to compare things that are exactly similar^ and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * conferre pugnantui, comparan 
HMtfrarto.' 
• Suoeensiret because the anger is lasting. 



§32. 225-227.] the dative. 98 

225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
henCf satis, male, generally govern the datwe, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, ob^ 
pra, sub, con, govern the dat. 

(ft) Many of those compounded witli db, ante, de, e, post, pro^ 
re, super, govern the dat, 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfiiL 

To be present, adesse,** adfui (hence, to stand by). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- 5 ^y^^^^ 

cial to, ' ) 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head o^ to ) prjeggge. 

command, ) 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > prodesse,* 

vantageous to, ) 

To siirvive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstare, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satisfacSre, &c, fact. 

To confer benefits on, benefacSre, f&c, fact. 

To prefer, anteponSre, pttsu, pttsit. 

To reckon one thing o^er, i. e., ? p^g^^habgre, habu, habit, 
as inferior to another, ) 



P This is eq)eclally the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
annot well be concei^wd as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
toad relation. (G.) 

*i PrcBseno is used as the participle of adesae. Pr<ssentem esse expresses an 
Immediate audible or ffisibU presence ; adesse, presence generaUy^ within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adesty when he Is within our walls; 
but to be preesenSfhe must be in the same room with ourselves. Adesse relates 
to a person ox thing to which one is near; interesse, to an action that one is as- 
sisting at. (O.) 

T AbesMa simply to be absent or away; not to be there, Deesse is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting, XhBpresence of it missed, because necessary to the oomple/e- 
KM^of a thing. Deficere is the inchoative o£ deesse, aspro/Jccre to prodessee, (D.) 

• Prodesse drops the d before tliose parts of sym that begin with a consonant. 



S4 THE DATIVE. [( 32. 228, 22d 

Ming, To prefer death to slayery. 

J. 5 To reckon slavery after death {jtotOiab^e flcrvitutem mortl). 
C (Or, as the English.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. * ^e//er ' when it means ^frefeTablt^ * more Botigfaetory/ should 6i 
translated by woHum.] 

228.' It is wise'* to prefer virtue to all things (transL both 
ways), 2 He says that he has done good to very many'. ? He 
says that he was not engaged in the hattle. ^^t is your business 
to stand by your friends, fit is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. ^ It is the duty of a judge to assist {suhvenio) an innocent 
man. 7 He says that he will nott be wanting to his friends. 

*t^ Who commands the army ?^I will ask who commands the army. 

/T> I warned the boy to prefer nothing'* to honourable conduct. 

/; Hmo does it happen that all of you*»> prefer death to slavery? 

/ '^t is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good, y^ All of us*'* have been engaged in many' battles. /4T0 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity, "/j He promised 
that he would not be wanting^ either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity./' ^Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs* /^here 
were some who*'* preferred death to slavery. 



229. VOCABULAKY 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot, or ace. without difference of meaning.) 

To flatter, fawn upon, adulari, adulatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacdre, jScu, jScit. 

A*«^«^»^ ^r.^tA^^ 5 attendSre, tend, tent (ace, in Cicero, or 

Attend to, consider, ^ with oi.). 

( aBtecellere,ceHu(r«ry rare); praestire,* 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < prsestit, prsstit {dai, best tpWi ante- 

' cellere). 
p |f ( def icere,x fee, feet (to revolt from, a^ 

I a&; to, a<2. Also with accu«.to desert). 



t Sen note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
■ Lei the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

* Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neWter to the time no^Ac, 
V So also the other verbs of going before, or nerpaning : ante^ or prm^ cedef^ 
•nrrere, -venire, •vertere, Ae. {preBeeder$ has only theocc. in prose. Z^) 
« See 287« r* 



f 92. 230.] 



TBS 0ATIVS. 



nb 



To despair 0^ 



r despdrire (alao with de which fOTerna 
< the abkU.f hence desperatiUi ghren 
' over). 

To make sport of; make merry ( illudSre, Uis, lus (also IbHowed by in 
with, mock, < with aeeu*, or oNot). 

FaU upon, seize upon (of cares, ) i„eess8re,7 cessly, et cess, cestit 
Ac, assailing the mmd), ) 

prsstttlAri, itos.* 
emulari, itas.* 
comitari, itus. 

f prsebSre or prsstire se fcrtem (the lattef 
implying action ; the former not neces- 
sarily so ; pnebSre se, to ahow one* 
self; prcstare se, to proM oDe|elfy. 
dolor, 5] 
Tuscu« 
ager. 



Wait for. 
Rival, emulate, 
Accompany, 

To show oneself brave, Ac. 



s 

\ 



Grief, 

Tuscan, 

Territory, 




advise 

flatter^ 
Tuscan territory borders on the Romsy (territory). 
S Did not words fail you ? <^ Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] /I almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. & Does it show** a brave mind 
to despair of one's (suus) fortunes ? f Grief seized upon the whole 
(omTiis) army./^lt was owing to you" that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed.// I cannot but^* 
mock you./2.She never beheld Caius without" making merry 
with his folly./ 3 1 will ask Balbus whom he is waiting fory- There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



7 So also iiwadere. 

* Exptctart expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; opptrtn^ to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence; prtBstolari, to be in readiness 
to perform a »ermce, (Rid. after Doderlein.) 

*• uEmtUor is sometimes said to govern the dot, in the sense of to envy; it doei 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or aurpan a perMn, 
which mayf or may not^ be caused by envy. 

k ' What ' is here rd. (= those thinge^ which). 



88 THE DATIVE. [§33. 231-235 

§ 33. The Dative continued. {Verbs with two constmctions.) 

231. (a) Dono,*" ctrciimc/o, and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an a^^at^ 
sative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs o£ fearing take a dat, of the person for whom one fears. 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urbem muro ; or, circumdat murum urbi^ 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortaliidtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im* 
mortaUtate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dat, of person with ace. of things or. tec. of person 

with abl. of thing.) 

Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre,<i spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdSre, ded, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induSre, indu, indfit. 

r exuSre, exu, exut {accus. of ptraon^ ab- 
Strip off, J lai. of Gang. , With accus. only * to 

( throw off,' * put off,* * divest oneself o^' 
To cut off; prevent, obstruct, intercludgre, interclus, interclus. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

' cdvere, cav, caut (cavSre aliquem ;* to 

gward^ against ; be on one^s guard 

against ; cav ere alicul, to guard ; 

waidi over; cavere or sibi cavdre, fo 

1^ he on one^s guard). 

( consulere, sulu, suit (consulSre aliquemt 

I tocon^t^; consulSre a/icui,to<»?i«u/^ 

To consult, < for o, person ; to consult his interest r 

' consulere in aliquem, to proceed or 
[ take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ciip5re« alicui ; cupSre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of < prospicgre patrias. 
one's country, ^ providere patriae. 

c imp5nSre (aliquid alicul) ; with dat. only 
lay upon, ^ , ^^ impose upon.* 

incumbSre rei ; incumbere in rem, toap' 
To lean upon, ^ ply oneself vigorously: to devote on^ 

self to. 



To beware, 



1 



* Sb, impertire or Impertlri. <i Sb, inspergSre. 

• JiM cav&re ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re. * Sb, bene, male, &c. Telle alicul 



6 33. 234, 235.] 

Cruelly, 
Almost, nearljTj 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare, 

The state, 

To take a camp, &c 

Humanity, human feeling 
Flight, 



THB DATIVE. 



81 



1 



A wall. 



A stone wall, 

234. [C. XX.] f::^ In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudeliter. 

prope; peneorpaene. 

ara, 8e,/l 

impedimenta (p2ur.)prop6rly Aindf < 

castra {plur,), 

agger, Cris, m. 

fossa, SB,/. 

parire, av, it. 
^ respublica, reipubllcs, reipublicn, rem 
( publicam, 4Lc. 

exuKre ; i. e. * to strip the enemy (ae&) 
of their camp ' {abUU,). 

humanitas, atis,/. 

fnga, ae,/! 

' murus, i, m. (the general term ; moenia, 
from munire, is the wall of a city for 
protection against enemies; paries, 
etis, the wall of a building, allied to 
pars^ portio, ^c. ;*macerla, allied to 
margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 
of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideuB. 
substantives standing before and spoken of 
used adjectivdy^ and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235./ 1 warned CaiusVhom to guard (*tt5;.) against. .''.Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. J There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. / He promised to consult' my interests, rfle im- 
posed on his own (men) that" he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. 6 They have proceeded cruelly against Caius.^ It 
remains that {ut) wc should consult our own interests. ^ That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises.? I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. i^'The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. //He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. /iLDo not divest yourself of your human-feeling^ 
3Csesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. ..I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. / ':I will warn Balbus noi 
to throw off his human-feeling, j. Consult for yourselves : provide 
hi the interests of your country^/ 



THB DATIVB. [§34. 236-241 

§ 84. Verbs that take a second Dative. 

236. Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives* 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses Ou purpose or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
canuBf or sends another. 

287. (c) A second dative oflen stands after sum, where we 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after *to he' may often be translated into Latin by the dat. of a 
substantive. 

288. (d) The English verb * have ' may often be translated by 

mm with a dative. '^ 

{Eng,) I kace a hat. X have two hats. 

(Lot.) TherS is a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. after ^have' will be the nom. before * to beg* 
the nom. before * have,* the dat. after ' to be.* 

239. {e) In * est mihi nomen,* the name is either in the nom., the dtd.^ or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dat. is even more common (in the case of 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction, the name being attracted into the case of 
mihi. (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, In 
what is said. 

241. (a) Paus^nias, rex LacedsemoniOrum, venit Atticis aux- 

iUo, Pausanias, king of the Lacedamonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians, 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicse dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdlo est homlnibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio drit, He will he odious {or, an object ol 
dislike) to himself. 

(d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Crcesum reges. The Lydians 

had many kings before Crossus. 
{e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



t So ^ean have* may be translated by * potest esss,* 



^ M. 242.} THE DATIVB. 99 

Marcius, whose surname was afterwards Corioki' 
nils, — Fonti nomen Arethusa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen Mercurii est mihi, 
My name is Mercury,) 
(f) At tibi repents paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, BiU, behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius comes to me. 

242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by ttoo datiyes.) 

(1) With auxilio (assistance). 

Come, TenTre, v6n, vent. 

Send, mittSre, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culp<Bf vitiOf crimini. 

To impute as a fault, culps dare, dSd, dat (with ace, of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a > vitioff vertSre, vert, vers (with ace. of 

fault, ) thing), 

0) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with ace. of thing) 

To be a hindrance, impedlmento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrioi esse. 

To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 

To be very advantageous, magns utilitati esse. 

-,^ ^ . ( sibi velle ; mihi tiU. Ac, to be used ac- 

To mean,* < ■,. . . 

( cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, ( projicgre, jec, ject. 



« VUium is any^tr, blemisky or fault; whatever makes a thing imperfeei. 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persona. Culpa 
)BfauU; whatever is hlamaJUts hence vitium may be used for culpa, but culpa 
not always for vitium, Scelua always implies a toicked intention; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudenctt cautum, &c. 

k Apreemium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the receiver: 
a donum^ to produce Joy, with reference to the gratuitousness ot the gift: a 
munus, to express affection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

i Pr^rum is ' what a person may be reproached with :* opprobrium is * what 
he t* (or has been) reproached with ;* * a reproach' actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not ivhat one's meaning is, but what one means by such conduct, 

1 Prcjicere se alicui ad pec^, which Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct: (See Cic. Sest. 11 ; Csbs. B. G. 1, Zl.) 



W THE ACCUSATIVE. [§ 35. 249-245. 

(C. Juu.] i;y * WuU* is aometimes used for* how' (qiiam) : sometimes for 
'how great* (quantus). 

Exercise 87. 

243 V He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
;l Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes.^J It toas 
owing to you, that I did not throw myself at Csesar's feet. iJLt is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself, ^ff here is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'" of Caius. tf I 
fear that these things will not^^ prove an honour to ypu. ^l don't 
understand what he means (by it). ^ It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such"> a battle.^ There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man./ /They turn my 
greatest (see Index L) praise into a fault. /, I hope that men will 
understand howP odious cruelty is to all men.y J will warn Caius 
howP advantageous it is to keep one's word./ j He says that he has 
not many slaves,^; I will ask them what they mean./5'I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this tome as a fault. ^ .He pro- 
mised* to give them the island of Lemnos as a presents /^Mighi 
you not have brought*^* a charge of immorality against Caius ?•' 



X. 

§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or prigin in the accusative ; and verbs of -tasting or 
melling of take the thing in the accusative. 



» G. i*. ^ 

■ Part, in ma with the proper tense of mm, 

• Say : < It is for a great honour.' 

P * How ' must be translated by gtunUus, 

^ With many of tbam the preposition is often repeated ; and with others t&o 



§35. 246-249.] the aocusativb. 91 

246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a tran" 
ntive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, gitire (to thirst) = * to desire as a thirwty man desires ;' harrire 
== ^ to feaVf and express my fear by ^vueUUring ;* properare mortem, 
*tocaiue death, and to cause it in haateJ^-ThiB figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been ahready mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis- 

ited the Persian magi, 
Pythagdras multas regidnes barbarOnim pedibus 

obiit,' Pythagoras travelled over many countries oj 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

vnth me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery; to be a slave. 
Ceram 6lere, To smell of wax. 

(c) Sitire honores, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 
commits many sins. 

1^49. Vocabulary 35. 

{TVunrMDe compounds of Intranntive Verbs.) 

Attack, aggredi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adlre,* adii, aditum. 

To enter into a partnership, colre societatem ; coeo.t 

To stir out of the city, . \ "^"^ ^^"^ ^"®'> ""'^ exc^dSre, eess, 

C cess. 



oAl. is more common than the aec. ; excedere and egredl, in their proper mean- 
ing oi going out, should be followed by e or the oil. But Livy has urltm 
excedere. 
' 06 in cberrOf &c., seems to be an abbreviation of amb, dfopi. (D.) 
• Visire is, to pay a visit as a friend or companion ; aftirej to visit on btisi- 
n€99, or in consequence of some want; convenire^ to visit, on business or nati 
wahUartf to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
i The compounds of eo have generally perf. ii, not in. 



03 THE ACCUSATIVB. [§ 35. 250 

To exceed the bounds of mode- > ^^^^^ excfidgre. 

ration, ) 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obitum) obeo. 

To call upon; have an interview j eonvgnire, ven, vent, 
with ; hence, to speak to, ) 

To come to a determinaUon ; to j consilium inire. 

adopt a resolution, ) 

To encounter death, mortem oppStSre, petivi, petii, peUt.* 

To smell of, tfl6re, olu et olev, ollt et olet. 
To have a strong smell of; to ) redttlSre.' 

smack o^ ) 
To taste of (i. e. have taste or ( sapSre, io (perf. rare, sapiv tt sapa 

flavor of), C sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv. It. 

To boast 0^ gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttlere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, prsetervehi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo fere (' almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, sb,/. 

Speech, oratio, onis,^! 

Antiquity, , antiquitas^ atis,/. 

Citizens, clvis, m. ety. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium, ' dream. 

Herb, herba, sb,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to persuade 7\ 
250. It cannot l>e denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a- proclamation that nobody'* §hould stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.*).v Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? i\ He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Csesar. ;,The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
^ His whole speech smacks of antiquity.*;: Does not Caius's speech 



a Obire mortem, or diem eupremum (for which obire is used with the ooc 
emitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiens simply 
tufers ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it toith^rmnes^ 
and a disregard of lifS. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning o{ forth; thus reddere *tk 
smell forth ;* ^ to emit a smell.* It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbdtt^ 
lem thinks that, as suchf it is possibly the Greek ^i. 



§ 36. 251-254.] tajs accusative. »fl 

smack of Athens ? 9^ It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state^-^ Ought he not to have encountered"' 
death for the state ?//Marcellus sailed past the^ coast of Sicily 
(Sicilia).' .^ Three hundred of us'®) have come to this determi- 
nation. '^ There is^iarcUy any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination /^I fear he will not*' choose to enter into 
a partnership with vdQ'./^fear he will enter into a partnership 
with Caius./4; May a Christian thirst' for honours ?/ '^He makes 
the same boast as*) Cicero./.S[ cannot but'* grieve for the death 
of Hortensius./^t is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling^/^Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation, jt /There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued. 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teachings and concealing , may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing, 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Ob8. Thus doceoj to give information, prefers the ablative with de. 
After petOj and sometimes after the other verbs of begging, the person 
is put in the obL with a: and after rt^o, interrSgOj <&c., the thing often 
stands ix. the abl. with de, 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take Uoo nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The apposition accusative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of caUingj appointing to an office, considering^ 
Ac, together yrithfacio, efficio, reddo, &e. 

The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) With facia and efficio a sentence with ut is often fi^und 

instead of the second accusative ; suid when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

second, it is generally omitted. 

{Eng,) The sun makes all things (to) flourish. 
{Lot,) The sun makes that all things should flourish. 



M THE ACCUSATIVE. [§ 36. 255-257 

(Eng,) He had L]rsis for (or, as) his master. 

(Ltd.) He had Lysis his master ( = a« his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] 0:^^ * For ' and * <w ' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racllius me primum sententiam rogdvit, Racilius aske«« 

me my opinion Jirst. 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulluri liberftm pos* 

cebatf Verres used to demand of parents a pa)rment 

for the burial of their children,. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socrd,tes totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world, 
(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, TTie JSm- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines ccbcos reddit cupiditas et avaritiai Desire and 

avarice render men blind, 
{d) Fac ut sciami' or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let ms 

know, 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit, ut ha rectse 

ratiDni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 

causes them to obey right reason, 

257 Vocabulary 36 

Ask, rbgare,* av, at. 

P^ 5 petCre, petiv, petii, petit ( person to be 

^*^' I governed by 06.). 



V In comic writers the ace, is often expressed : * Eum ita fadtmuSf ut quod 
▼iderit, non viderit.' * Ego tefadamy ut miser sis.' * Neque potui Venerem 
facere^ ut propitiaesset mihi.' 

* PeUrs and rogSre are the iiost general expressions of a wi^ to obtain, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poscisrt and 
orarty but somewhat nearer to ordre. Of the two, rogart relates immediately 
to the person applied to, petere to the favour asked. PostulSre and exiggre 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the tnll : but in posttUare the stress lies on the wiA and tnh 
of the person making the demand ; in exigert on the legal obHgatkn of the per- 



$ 86. 258.] THE ACCUSATITB. 09 

Claim, require, demand, j P°«"^ «!' «i "r*"" P°P*^ ^ 

' ^ ' ( cxt ; nagitare, av, at. 

Beseech, obsecrare, St, at. 

Pray, orare, av, at. 

Abjure, obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcere, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedttcere. 

Conceal, * celare, av, at. 

To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus docdre (i. e. 'tt 

lyre, ( teach him with the strings^). 

To think s to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion ^ ^ censere' (the word for eUlivermg an 

to deliver it as my opinion, i opinion in the senaU-Jumse). 

^ ,, . , ^ , • J «^ r existimare=sexiE8timare,*to pronounce 
To think = to reckon, judge,con- V . , . , J , u.. _i 

.. ij o I judgment after a valuation ;' arbitrari, 

( ' to decide as an arbiter.* 

To think, as opposed to knoWf opinari, atus. 

Not only, but also, \ "^"^ solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

c — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docere de {the peraon in accua,). 
Again and again =: most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, fis, m. 

Just =s fair, right, equitable, sequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258./ Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ things. 
2 Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? j I ask you' (thee) again 
and again not to desert me. ' I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. 'I fear that he is preparing'' to conceal 
those things from his parents. .', He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^^ from his parents'. "^^ These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. \ Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? ^ I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Grauls have given me much information about their own affairs 



son against whom it is made. Pom^tre and JlagUSre denote an emphaHe de- 
mand : but the poacena only demands in a decided manner, from, a feeling of 
right or power, the JtagHana with paaaUm and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) HencejZog'itor^maybe *toc2e7}uznc{i9?ipor^ima/«/y;' 
* to importune.* 

X Censere is followed by the ace, with infn, ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
followed, by u< with the tuibj, ; but the uJt is often omitted. 

7 JaU is the demonstrative of the aeeand person ^thaJl qf youra.' 



M TBB ABLATIVB. [§ 87. 259-261 

I ftar that you will wA consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world./^ Religion will make us obey the laws of virtue. /«Ie 
thought* it just, that citizens {ace) should'* spare citizens (p. 14^ 
15, a). 'There is hardly any body but thinks it just that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with aec,) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fallit ; preterit^ 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

(Eng.) It is becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

{Lot.) It becomea (or miabeseems) an orator to be angry. 

a 

Exercise 40. 

[Of aan&re and medtri^ which relates principally to the skill of the 
phijncian? (222,1.)] 

260. /Three hundred of tw,'* unless I am mistaken, survive. 
Z I do not forget (U does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. 3 You, such is your temperance,^ have learned to rule 
your mind. j^It is not every one who can*^ cure the mind.^" I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind.^ All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). 7 It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. & It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity.^ It is becoming to a 
.boy to hear much, to speak little. /.^ It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.'/" It does not escape me, how odi 
ous^^ impiety is to the good. 



XL 

§ 37. The Ablative. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument, and 
oflen the cause or manner. 



■ Censebat. Cmadre should be used when the opinion is the expression of 
wettUd cmwklion. 

* LiUet me and IStet mXhi^ though they occur in Justin^ Pliny, <&c., should b# 
avoided. fC.) 



( 37. 262-266.] the ablative, 9T 

262. (h) The price for which a thing is bought, sold, wdmd^ or 
dane^ is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magna, parvo, 6ic,, are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the^em- 
tfre, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) Thnii and quanti (with their compounds), pturiB^ mmdrxM^ always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing^ magni^ parvi, maxinU, minimi^ 
plurimit also stand in the gtn. ; but magnOt ptrmagtw^ and partOf are 
found in the abl. also with cMtimart. With verbs of price, magno, ptr- 
magtiOf parvOf minimOt jdurimOf nimiOf vUi^ stand in the atSativt, 

(e) The substantives,.^bca, naucij uihili, jnli, Ac, also stand in the gen, 
after verbs of valuing. 



^""* \ are not used, but j ""^^^ 
Majoria^ > i pluns. 

265. (a) Terra vestlta est Jloribus, herbis^ arboribus, frugibus, 
The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Comibus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) Viginti talentis unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) VenditSri expedit rem vgnire quam plurimo, It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day, 

(e) TGtam rempublicam Jlocci non facere. Not tu care a 

lock of wool (or, ad we should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. VOCABULART 38. 

To value, nstfmire, av, it. 

To hold cheap, parvi pendCre ; pSpend, pens. 

-, ^^ (stare, stct; or constare (with dot, ol 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, v6n!re,« eo, veniv, and vdnu, 



* The passage in Phaedrus, < Multo majorit alapas mecum veneunt,* is per 
haps the only instance. (B.) 
« Vfinire =: vSnum ire, to go to oate, from an old substantiye vinut* So^ v« 

ft 



. 96 TRB ABLATIVE. [§ 37. M7. 

To ten, YendSte^ vendid, vendit. 

To buy, SmSre, £m, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 

For less, minSrls. 

For as mnch—- as, lanti-^quanti. 

For just as much as ; for no mor« ) tantidem-quanti. 

than, ) 

For how much, quanti 1 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing o( nihili £u^re. 

Not to care a straw for, \ ^^^^, ^^,f f /'^f ^i ^ ««*«, t • 

Not to care that for it, non hujus facSre. 

Peck, mttdius, i, m. 

Wheat, tritlcum, i,n. 

Sesterce,d sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, oris, m. 

{Efig.) To cost a person much {or dear). 
(Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 
f C. zziix.] llj" When one, ttDOf Ac, mean onCf two^ &c., apiece or for ea^ thiey 
must be translated by the diatributivt numerals, »inf*dif frtni, &c. 

Exercise 41. 

267.^ That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pani) much Uood. 
2 It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood, g Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at).Z He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. 5-I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. (^ I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. 7 The peck of wheat was at two sesterces, fi^or how 
much does wheat sell ?^ Epicurus thinks nothing of pain./f There 
is hardly any body^' who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. // 1 do not care that for youy Z-My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.*^: It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. ^ 3f erchanta 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what'^' com 
is selling for. 



nun-dXre, ven-dSress venum dSre. Tacitus has ponta vino^ exposed for sale. 
Vsneo is conjugated like eo, having v9nii rather than venivi for perf., and imperf. 
veniebam as well as vembam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or jiitfticiples. 

* A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A thoi» 
■and MMterUi made one «et<»rf»iim, which was a «<ifi, not a coin, 

• Denis in diem astlbiw. 



^ 38. 268-273.] the ablativb. M 

^ 38. The Ablative continued, 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding, filling, loading, &c., and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying qf^ 
govern the ablative. 

269. (6) But of these igeo and indtgeo (especially the latter) govern the gad' 
live also. 

270. (c) Some verbs o£ freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by a preposition J 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 

vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 
Bat potior takes the genithe, when ft means *io obtam wovertign 
power over J 

272. (a) Perfcles florebat onmi genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality), 

(b) Res maxime necessarisB non tarn artis indigent, quam 

laboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skiU so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses bello Uberantur, The Athenians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) DivitiiSj nobiUtate, viribus, multi m&le utuntur. Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hri^\i potUus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria, 

273. VOGABULART 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive o^ privire, &v, it. 

To bereave of, deprive o^ orbare, Sv, it. 

To rob of (by open violence as an ) gpom^ , j j^ 

enemy), ) 

To be without, J car6re,h carui d cassus sum, carltsi 

c cass. 



f With dtjendtrty extolvgre, excnerSrty levHre, the ablative alone is to be prs* 
fwred. (Z.) 
ff JExpiUlre,eompildreBie * to ptunder ,' as robbers, 
h Gsrirs is simply *to be without:' eg9re is *%oneed, towant^ indtg9t$ # *l» 
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THE ABLATIVE. 



[§38. 27.1 



To stand In need o^ need, re- { Sg§re {ablat. or gen.) or indig€re (tnfticH 
quire, I ia stronger) egdre, egui, . 

To beefrota, set ftee from, re- ) ^^ .^ 

Ueve from, > 



To 1UC, 

To discharge, perform, 

To e^joy, 

To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast o£, 

To make tlie same boast, 



To rest or lean upon, 

To rejoice, 

Medicine, . 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Feyer, 

QpUite, 

Debt, 

A heavy debt, 
Seyerity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



Gti, Gsus. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi {atrmiger). 

frui, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik {no per/.), 
(gloriari; also followed by de* and d^. 
I ^in* when it signifies * to glory in.* 

idem gloriari. 

r niti, nisus and nizus ; in aliquo nlti, is 

I *to lean on a person for support, 

^ thai Uf * to rest with' in the sense of 

dependiTig upon kia exertional &c. 
gaudSre, gavlsus. 
medicina,! se, f. 
lac, lactis, n. 
caro, camis,y. 
caseus, i, m. 
febris, is,/, {abl. i.). 
plane, 
ses alienum, another man's moiMy i 

IBS feris, n. copper, 
magnum ses alienum. 
gravitas, atis,y. 
morbus, 1, m. 
perverse. 



(£771^.) Make a bad (perverse, <&s.) use of it. 
(Lot > Uat iU {perverady, &c.) 



fed that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an a^^hxm 
tage desired, eairire is simply, * to be without a deairable good,' egercy ' to be. 
without an indiapenaable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation of 
Cicero's definition ; that cardre is *egere eo quod fiabire tdiaj 

i Also with a, ab. 

k Vead is the most general expression for aupporting l\fe by foody including 
edere and bibere as the actions of menf paaci and potare as the actions of beoMa. 
When veaci relates, as it generally does, to eatings it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, ckewing, awaUowingy &c. : whereas edire^ comedire supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In veaci the principal notion is the 
purpoae of eating, the aupport of life ; in ederej the m^ana by which life Is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

I Medieamentum or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its materiai 
aubatance, oBitia prepared by an apothecary : m^dicinaj with reference to its heal- 
ing power, as it iapreacribed by aphyaician; remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
wgainat an impending ami, (P.) 



§38. 274r-276.] the ablative. 101 

Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day' be translated by indieaj or by quotidU^ when then 
is no progreBnoe mcreate from one day to another 7] 

274. y Do not deprive another of his praise^. 2.1 rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. J The body, to be (ut) in good healthy 

requires many things.** 2/ Nature herself admonishes us every 

day how few things we require. 5'He promised to set me free from 

my debt.^ Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? ^Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. *<They live on milk, cheese, 

flesh. It was owing to you*^ that I was not bereaved of my 

children ./^j^u/ a little more^* and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children.//// is not every man toho can think nothing of 

pain, flit is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

3 May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? :; I will exhort Caius 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life,' k The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone {in te uno)f'^ Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] /^ The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 

(gen.). 



275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, ia 
put in the ablative. 

276. VOCAUTLARY 40. 

Lame of one Coot, claudus altSro p8de. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving o^ dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,™ a,um. 

Banished, extorris, is, com. gend, (from ex terrS^ 

Relying on, fr^tus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, preditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, die, esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, 5nis,yi 



* Adjectives signifying icarU or freedom from (vacuus, liber, <&c.), take the o&L 
or the obL with a, ab. 
>■ Digntu and tndignuB are (less commonly) followed by the genUhe, 
» ProfUgiu is one who has fled from his country ; txnd and extorrit Imply 
that the person is under «en<enc0 of banishment. Extorrit relates rather to thi 
mUery of the exile exnU, to his puniahmeiU and diegraee. (D.) 



103 THE VOCATIVE. [§ 39. 277, 27H, 

Punishmeiit, pcsna, e,/. 

Severe (of punishment, Ac), grayis, is, e. 

Motion, mOtuB, ue, m. (wliat declens. 1 why t) 

fteality, res, rei,/. 

Name, nSmen, mis, n. 

{Eng.) Hedemrfeaiobeheed.* 

{Lai,) He is a deserving (person) who wfumld be loved (dignus em 
qui amiiur), 

(Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 
(Lot,) To affect ( =: vieU) a man with pnnishment (aliqaem 
poeni afficere). 

Exercise 43. 

' 277. /Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] i I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
btit also of punishment. S These things are unworthy of us.^ 1 
cannot but thhdc^' these things unworthy of us. ^He has threat- 
ened me vnih*^ severe punishment^ I have said this (pL), relying on 
your compassion./^ There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. ^Nature is contented with a little.^ Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot./ ^Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ?// The mind is endued with perpetual motion. ;2/l 
cannt^ be doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
/l)fi cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold./z^He is ar 
orator not in reality but in name. /5~He is a boy in agey^He 
deserves to be praised by all. fylt is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind/sit cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country./^here are some who'*' deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39, The Vocative, {Attraction of the Vocative,) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry ^ a vocative is used instead of a nomi. 
native after the verb.p 



• So, he dote not deeerte to fre, <&c., * indignus est, qui,' <&c. 

V Examples in poetry are MattUine jmttr^ eeu Jane libentiue audio, (Hor.^ 
T\aM Ule OdryeuB Phineue rex indytuo or<B ? TSi Phaebi comee^ et nosiro dilectfl 
varenH? (Yal. Flac.) So in Greek li\0u truntsyiwiol (Theocr.) (K.) 



{ 89. 279-281. J the vocative 109 

Another vocative has generally preceded, and tliis second vocative if 
aUr acted into agreement with it ; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the second person. 

(a) The phrase *macte virtute esto!' (a bUeeing on your valour! or, 
good luek to your valour!) is probably an example of this constructioiii 
maete being the vooalioe of mactue from mag'trtf^ (to increase, enrich, 
Ac.). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adoerbial use 
of maffte with the infinitive. (See example: juberem maxte virtute 
MM.) (E.) 

279. {li) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
oonstruction. 

This is especially the case ¥rith sobis^ tinii«, primut, 

280. (a) Macle virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour f or, 

' Go on in your valour /' 

Macti virtute, milites Romani, este ! S-ood luck, O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 

Juberem made virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour ! &c. 

(h) Audi tu, popuhts Albanus f Listen, ye people of 

Alba! 

Salve primus omnium parens patrice appellate ! HaU 

thou, the very first who was ever called the fMher 

of his country! 

281. Vocabulary 41. 

Dutiful affectinfii, piety ' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, In (with accue.), 

f ave, salve* {imperatiDes of the 2d co^ju- 
Hail, fisurewelil < gation— vale, valeto is only fare- 

( weU I). 

inie toga,* \ *°Sa» «> /• (as opposed to the miliF 

( tary cloakj it means the civil gown). 

^ The root mag (the Greek luy) of this obsolete verb is still found in tnagnuM 
and nuustdre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' JHetoMlB duHfiUqfeetion (towards the godSf one's pareato, rdaUonM^ oowUry^ 
and even ben^actore), arising from a naturalfeding : caritaa (properly their dean 
iieM to us) is founded on reoMn and a just appreciation of their value. 

■ That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to ba 
established. Suetonius makes eahe the morning, and vale the evening saluta 
tion. (See Habicht,) 

t A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the oiui« 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was njloinng robe, covering the left arm, 
but leaving the right at liberty. 
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891. YOCABULART 42. 

To be beaten, TapOlare, iv, at 

5 oonvalesoere,^ Yalu (tee Tables for R» 
To recover (from a alckness), I ference, II. viL). 

To Ileal, to be healed of a wound, coneaneecere, eano. * 

^ . .. . , .^ 5 recrudeecere, crudu (properly to grow 

To buret out, or bleed afreeh, { raw again). 

Wound, TulnliB, eris, n. 

Prieet, priestess, sacerdSs, dQtis, m. et^ 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man). 

S persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, ^ 1^^ , 

A liar, mendaz, acis (prop, an a(2/ee^.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

J plerique {pleri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ed ; but not found in the genU.), 

' facCre (with ablai. ; abl, with de;oT with 

dot, De should be expressed befcrre 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronouns, the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 
accusatives). 

Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' 1 1 hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds vnll^^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which*^ of them is favoured by Ccesar. That (ille) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not^ heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



f The disease/rofii which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
iheabL 

■ Persuasissimum habeo should never be used ; persuasissimum est miki does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus' s to Cicero. (Klotz.) lam per* 
nutded qf (pcTBUBSum est mihi de, Ac. with abl.), 

* Say : * to the unwilling nothing is easily persiuided.' b Of two persona. 
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who'** believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued, 

293. (a) The verbs that govern ttoo aceuseUives in the active, 

■ometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the actire it is only tome verbs of atifemg^ &c. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers. — RogSri may take 
this occ. It is found with indutva and edtcius ; with doctus or dedoehu 
it is not common in prose : with celQri and moniri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such a4jectivea as muUOf pjiuca, (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 
by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 
partis affectse). 

Thus we may say, not only cajmtferUur aUctdf or caput aliet^f^ 
rftuTf but also aUquuferitur caput. 
(e) In some particular constructions the part rtfcrred to is put in the^en. 
or abhHvet 
396. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, espedaliy 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the daUoe of the act. is allowed to stand ai 
the nominative {tubjed) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it; and then the oe- 
etuoHoe of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek aanuatiee), and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
In English. 

(Thus amhilatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked), 

297. {d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs oi declaring^ 
thinking i &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal,* 



« In the past tenses, traditum est, prodUum ett are very commonly used. The 
paasiyes of audire and mmtHtre are fre(}uently, though not so exclusively, used 
penonaUy. (Z.) 
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{Eng,) It 9eeiM, it mtidy Ac, that CaluB has retired (or, as Lai,}, 
{Lot,) CaiuB 9ecm9t i» mu^ Ac, to have retired. 

908 . (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked Ms opinion. Longam 
indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment. 
ifi) Oblltus' faciem (smeared as to his face s=s), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind ss), Having his mind agi- 
tated, Adversum f(§mur ictus (struck as to hifi 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) PendSre animi or animo,* To he in anxious suspense. 

Discruoior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur. Homer 

is said to have lived {or, it is said that Homer livedy 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
MiUiades videhatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miltiades could riot he a private man. 

200. VOCABTTLART 43. 
Blood f {when 9hed)i cruor, oris, m. 

on^-^ \ tacitus, a, um (if aehuU, tacitvmus^ m. 

I um if habittud silence is meant.) 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, siiere, silu, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, ) ^^^g ^^^ ^^^ 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentiura, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, atis, /. 

About {i^hr to be sflent), J ^^ ^^^^^ '^«'- «»*^ ~fj^ P^'"*^ 

( may stand in aenu. without prepos.) 

To set on fire, incend^re, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendere, succendSre, cend, cens.^ 



* From obttrOre. 

• Often afu'm:£r, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendir« 
wnimi and ptmUre aithnit: not, I beliere, pendire animo. 

t SanguU inest venis, enior est de corpore fusus. At the moment qf aJudding 
sanguis should be used. 

f SiUre is, to emit no eoundt to make no noise, to be still ; — taeire is, to utter 
no wordf to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silencb. The opposites ol 
tUire are atrepire,Jremire ; of tatgref dAcire and V6qux. (D.) 

k hveauUre is to set the uikole of a thing on fire \ acceruUre and tuccendire^ xm 
•St a part of It on fire, that It may be oonsHmed gradually. Ajoemdtrt is Ms 
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Torch, 


tsda, e, /. 


Lamp, 


hicema, e, /. 


Funeral pile, pyre, 


rttgua, i, m. 


To strike, hit, wouiid, 


lerire ; ioSre,! ic, ict ;. caedSre, cSdd, 


Rod, 


virg«t «, /. 


Spear, 


hasta, 8B,/. 


Arrow, 


sagitta, e, /. 


Lightning, 


fulmen, inis, n. 
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To be flogged, whipped with rods, yirgis ccdi. 
Thigh, femur, tfris, n. 

To walk, ambulare, et, fit. 

Right (opposite of 2^, dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. , 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your jsual 
habit of silence* saicTnothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that^' the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted 1 I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.)' I foretell that 
you toill he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass,) enough. We have 
come (pass.) to (ad) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor- 
tured ia mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



Ught it from above, meeendere from hdow. Hence a Unxh, lamp, dc, accendUur . 
a funeral pile.«iicce7uti^r. (D.)- Amwua aeeennta is merely an txcUed mind, 
■Rlffui* ineennts an agilaJUd mind. (D.) ' 

i Ftrlre, to strike generally; eeedire is to strike with what cuts (including 
rodt, Ac,) : tegre, to strike with what pierce* (including lightning, tUmes, Ac,), 
Perlre and idre supply each other's deficiencies: thus ^rir« is used forpre*.} 
hnperf., fid., which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a perf. and jmalk 
partieipU for ferii,feriJtu», which are not in use. (D.) It^Sre fasduM is to ro/iQr 
•r make a treaty, league, Ac. 

k Decessit. 
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XIV. 

§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

801. (a) In answer to the question when f the noun which 
expresses time is put in the. ahlaiive : in answer to the question 
hmo long ? in the accusative, 

302. (h) In answer to the question in wha^ time ? within what 

time ? either a preposition {intefy^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ahlative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
iirdxnal^ in the tingular. 
(In ten ymn : in the tenth year,) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long ieforel how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ahlative.-*- 
Ante and jpo^^ are here used as adverbs^ unless there he another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. (d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made^ is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace, 
with ad. 

305. (e) Ahhinc (ago) of pa^t time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative ;°> it must precede the numeral and its substantive^ 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (y) Natus (born) with the accusative of time s= ar such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an ag<). 

At 9ueh an agt may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natvu). 

307. (a) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn, 

Hibemis mensibus, In the winter months. Soils 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset, 

\ Inters if the uhali duration is spoken of: intrOt if mmie paint within that 
•pace. 

n Zvanpt says the acciuative for duraHon, the abUUwt for a j»int of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in * litem decidit abhxnc axvnoa ^tJatuor * duration 
Is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
.hink) be used when a definite point qf poet time is to be expressed ; the aocu- 
eative when exetct accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 
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Inediam hiduum Aut triduum ferre (to endure absti* 

nence from food =), To go without food for tW0| 

or even three days. 
Ager muUos annos quievit, The field has lain fdHaw 

for many years. 
(h) German! inter annos quaiuordecim tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturi se abdicaverunti 

Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum universe GrsecSi vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Gtreece had great difficulty in taking a single dty in 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinqtiagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added CiUcia to the empire of the Roman 

people. 
(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months ctfterwards. 

Paucis ante diebus, A feio days before, 
Homgrus annis multis fuit ante Romulum^ Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 
{d) Ad cosnam Canium invitavit in posterum diem^ He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solyere ad Gracas Kalendas^^ To pay on the Greek 

Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 

(f) Cato annos quinque et ocU^inta natus excessit e vit^ 

Caio departed this Ufe when he was eighty-five years 

old {or, at the age of eighty-five). 
Minores annis triginta {Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, llTidei the age 

of Iwo-and-twenty. 



That ia, wter g there being no Kalendt in the Greek Calendar. 
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Civis major annis vigintiy A citizen tibave twenty 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decem sep- 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen (pr^ when he was seventeen years old). 



808. VOCABTTLARY 44. 

To receive, 

To aucceed to =s follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (aa adj.)^ 

Month, 

Go away, 

To kill. 

To kill (aa a vudeni, unjud, cruel 
adf by poiBon^ alarv(Uion,etran- 

g^g, Ac.), 
To kill, alay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight), 

To alaughter, butcher, 

To reign (neut.). 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Epheaian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To aerve a campaign. 
To hold a magiatracy. 



i 



accipSre, recipSre, excipSre,* c€p, cept. 

ezcipere, cSp, cept (accuM.), 

hirundo, inia,/. 

hibernus, a, um. 

menais, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.), 

interficSre, fgc, feet (the most general 
term for killing, whether by 9tarva^ 
tion, poiaorif hanginff, or the nnord). 

necare ; or enScare (if by a proceas that 
takes up some time). 

occidSre, cid, cis (it is used however of 

aU kinds of killing). 
trucIdSre (according to Doderlein^ 

tauricido, I cut down an ox), 
regnare, av, 5t. 
aixlicare maglstratum, or abdicire se 

magistratu. 
ipse (in agreemient with the noun). 
Ephesius, i, m. * 

templum, i, n. 
deflagrare, av, it (tn/ran#.). 
stipendium merere or merdri (i. e. to 

earn pay), 
magistratum gerVre, geas, gest. 



■ Aedpimua oblata ; excipimua vagantia ; recipimus fugientia. (D.) To recHvi 
la aeeiperef when the thing is qfflered or given: to receive a person dfing or wan- 
dering ia excipere or reeipere ; excipere being the act of a oervicable friend^ an 
equal ; rectpere that of a benefactor^ a superior. Excipere ia to dop a Ivoing 
hting in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hottiU 
manner. (D.) Accipere mdnera is to receive wounds intended for me; exdpert 
tulnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.* (HiU,) Redpere is also distinguished from accipere by denoting to receiva 
not merely for detentionf but for actual poasession. Accepta pecunia may be • 
mere deposit: recepia pecunia is a formal taking into posseesijon. (D.) 
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[C. zzy.] SI^ After an expression of time, *thai* is oAen used for on vhich. 
(hing,) To have reigned rnore than (or above) two years. 
(Lot,) To be reigning hi» third year. 
(Eng.) Before the eonnUahip, censorghip, Ac, of GaiuB. 
{Lot.) Before CaitiB (being conntlj ceiuoTy Ac. (ante Caium consulem) 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which** I received 
Mt one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months 1 Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and- twenty years from that (ab illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio<* died a year^ before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, f) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that ^ Alexander 
was born, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
•At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his CQuntry. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years afler he (had) returned, 

(1) post tres annos (or tertium annum) ) quam redie« 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



• Scipio the last word. v Annis octoginta et tribns ipwU. 

« Begin with the relative chtnse. 30 (c). 32 {d), 

' It might be luppoaed that * tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,' would roean 
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(3) tribus onnis (or tertio anno) poHquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat.* 

(h) Bridie quam excessit e vit&, The day before he died. 
Pastridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you, 
Postero anno quam, &e., The year after, &;c. 
Priore anno quam, &c.. The year before, &;o. (Z.) 

811. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
< die ac nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte el 
( interdiu. 

vespBri, or vesp5re.* 

in tempbre, or tempbre only, 

ludis Latlnis. 
( belio, (u well a$ in bello (efipecially if join- 
c ed with an adj, or genii.). 

pugnU Cannensi (or with m). 

paucis his diebus. 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening. 

In good time. 

At the time of the Latin games, 



In war, 

In the battle of Cannoe, 
A few days ago, 



A few days before (a past time ) p^^^jg .,,.3 ^^^^^^ 



spoken of). 
To found, 

To invest, blockade. 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner). 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hanging (* the rope '), 






condSre, did, dit. 
obsidere, sSd, sess. 
oppugnire, av, at. 
Hispania, sb,/. 
coena,* ts,f. 
venenum, i, n. 
f^mes, is,^. 
suspcndium, i, n. 



'after ^100 completed years from Ms return, and before the completion of the 
third :' tMs however does not appear to be so. ' Octavo menae, quam cosptura 
oppugnarijCajitum Saguntum, Ac. {Lvo.) hiKru ftr,a( {Polyh,) ; * Tyrua MepHma 
mense capta est' {Curt.): iroXcopxaiv ivrh nfiua^ (Plut,) * after a siege of seven 
months' {Clinton), 

■ Nearly so with ante: * Ante trieimium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the mbjuncHve here will be spoken of below. Obe. 
In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : * Nero natui 
wtpost novem menses quam Tiberius ej^ceuit,* (Suet.) 

t From veaper, venperie, 

* From Koivds, common : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken by storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years afler he came (had 
came) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
Why did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set ait 
in the evenipg. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been doiie by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannse ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said*'' that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation 1 Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. ' 



XV. 

§ 43. Place. Space, 

818. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the Jirsi or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative*^ 

314. (b) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa- 
tive : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of towru and small idamda. Be- 
fore other words preposUUmB must be used ; and before these, when the 
name has an adjectioey 

315. Urh»f oppidum, lociu^ In apposition to the name of a town In the 
genitive, stand in the ablative, 

316. Such combinations as ' school at Capua,* * Carthage in Africa^* Ac., 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov* 



• Say ; * after it began to be assaulted.' 

V Uoppidum or urhs come before the proper name, it must take a preposiHon, 
(Z.) 

V In almost all the constructions of time and spa^e the prepositions are occar 
lionally expressed. Thus ' ab Epidauro :* * per totam noctem :' Ac. 
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emed by the preceding rules, and the other nouns goremed by a 

pomtUm. (C.) 

{Eng,) Running to his mother at Naples, 
(Lot ) \ ^^"^^^^ ^ Naples to {prep,) his mother. 
I Currens ad matrem Neapdlim. (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimea 
by the ablative. 

With dialdre^ exttSre, emtnirej ace, or abl. is used (but not quite In- 
differently) : with abene^ ex- dU' cedire, ace, should be used ; with eon. 
tidirey caatrafaeire^ the ace. or abl. ;< sometimes with prep, a, ab, 

318. (a) Vixi Roma, Tarenti, AiheniSy Gahiis, Tibure^ I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens^ Gahii, Tihur, 
(Jti) Legati Athena^ missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fed to Tarquinii from 

Corinth. 
(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. * 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir. 

citer millia passuum decern. The field of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens. 
Bidui abest, It is a ttoo days* journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred fee^ 

broad (or, in breadth). 

819. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, iis ^ 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches 

A Roman miU of a thouMond paces, mille passus. 

Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a > ^^ distare,y distit, 

distance o^ > 

To be nearer ; not so far off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considSre, sed, sess. 



> Zumpt says, ' If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to bi 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :' In the etghtl 
edit, of the original, he says, *in the ace.f but the abl, is also correct.' (Ciea 
), 48.^ 

f Distare generally takes a. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, transversum digitum discedSre. 

As they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebae, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must *Iam answered* be translated? 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veii. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome 1 I almost think it would have 
been better for (dat.) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Caesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? / have been informed that Caesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ * to be relieved from his debt ? From this rul*> I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is." 



XVI. 
§ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal substantive^ but with the power of governing 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Grerund corresponds^ as far as it goes, with the English * verbal 
svbstantivej' or ^particvpia^ substantive in ta^,' but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in dus is nearly allied to the Grerund : 



• Tranflversum, ut ajunt, digitiun. 

* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
*parHeipial substarJive? from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. * An affectation of being distinguisked :' ' the pretext of their haomg seized 
0ome traders :* 'after his fiaoing been tumbling about in his mind 'ne pocrsen* 
fence :* < an atonement for his having been betrayed into,' dkc. 
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its meaning it panive denoting neee99Uy,JUMa9, or something intendeds 
what mti«<, ehouldt or ie to be done. 

323. (a) When tlie participle in due is in the neuter gender with the third per- 

son emg. of MM, a whole conjugation may be formed to express what 
one muetf or thould do. The peroon is put in the dative. 

324. 0^ In the oblique cases the part, in dtts in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

or vniting a Utter, \ ^^^^^ epistolam. 

i scribende epistole. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the part, m dui 
and sum. 

Present \ ■^n^^'idas sum, lam to be loved, 

c Amandus es, tiiou art to be loved, &c. 



I « ( Amandus eram, /too* to be loved. 

I Amandus eras, thou toast to be loved, &c. 



Obs. AmanduM eram or fid is generally to be rendered should (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is tliis : a thing which wu (then) a 
tiling to be loved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been, loved. 

326. (d> Pres. Scribendum est, J ^ "*"*' «^- ^ . 

( /, you, ve, Ac, must write, 

Sfing. mihi scribendum est,^ I must torite, 

tlbl scribendum est, thou must tmte 

illi scribendum est, he must write, 
Phar, nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

Tobls scribendum est, you must write, 

illis scribendum est, they must write, 

Imperf. Scribendum erat j ^'f"»*^ ^^^ ^^ . ^ 

( i, thou, we should have written. 

mihi scribendum erat, I ought to have written, 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughteU to have written, Ac 

And so on for the other tenses. 

S7. {Part, in due in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 

Q, epistolsB scribende, of writing a letter. 

D. epistolas scribende, to or for writing a letter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or/w 

writing a letter), 

Abl. epistoU scribendft,b by wriiing a letter. 



* That Is, *tt if lo 5« written by me,* according to the idiom by which th« pa*- 
live used imiperoonaUy Lb equivalent to the corresponding tenpesof the active. 

k It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into th« 
gerundive (partic. in dns) ; but only when the substantive in the case corres- 
ponding to the gerund would Itself give a correct, though imperleet, m—nlnr. 
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N. Auctoretlegendi, (KuJOwra to he read, 

G. auctorum legendonim, ofrtadvngauihort, 

D. ajctoribus legendis, to or far reading authon. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or for reoA 

tag auihors). 
Abl. auctoribus legendia, by reading author*, 
S28. The part, in dua often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appeare to do so. 
Scribendum est mihi (it ia to-be-written bytne^s)! muat wriU. 
Consiiium scribendae epistoloe (an intention with reaped to a letter to- 
be-written ^) an vnterUion of writing a letter. 
329. (Eng.) We should all praiae virtue. 

{Lot.) Virtue is <o»&e-prai8M{ by all (<2a/.). 
(Eng,) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 
(Lot,) A time of playing. Fit for (<2a^) burdens to-be-carried. • 
(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act. 
(Lot,) He is bom or inclined for (ad) acting. 
S30. [C. XX vx.] 5^ What lain form the present participle active is often *th4 
participial avbatanivoe* or gerand. It is always so, when it govema on 
iagovemedy instead of merely agreeing. 

^^ What is in form the injin. paaa, is often used as the partie, ol 
the ftU. paaa. implying poaaibiHtyi didyt or neceaaity. 

Exercise 50. 

831. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good* for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (periHssimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, * I bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use *aepulcria Ugmdia* because I bring them to my recollection by meana 
ff ihe tomb^onea, though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by dvasing the piratea,* 1 must say. 
'pnedones eonaedando,* not ^prtedonibua conaedandia,* because he did not make 
it safi9 by meana of the piraJtea^ but ardy by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
ooBStraction with the gerund, the gerund is more -emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other constraction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphaHc, the gerund should be used. 

« Utilis. Utma, inuiiUa, are followed by the daHve of the gerand, or by tHe 
ftae. with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (pracipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (subj,) nobody.^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.^ 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the pari, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impermmal construction in 
the passive : as we must say, * mendaci nan crtdUur^ so we must say, 
' mendaci rum eredendum est,^ 

(a) Hence to express *we must' do, &c., with a verb that governs 
. the dot. we must use the part, in due in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative, 

333. (6) Bat/ruenduayJungendiUt potiundus^ tUenduafi are sometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, ret Jruenda ; ad qffidum Jungendum^ &c., but also ^fruenda 
etiam sapientia est.* 

334. The gen. ting, maseuline of the partic. in dua is used with am^t even 
when it is plvral or feminine aingidar : 

C purgandi sui c&u^y for the sake of clearing themselves. > 
( plaeandi tui, qf appeasing you (of a woman). S 

835. (a) Parcendums est iniraicis, We must spare our enemies 
(oui^ enemies are to he spared), 
(h) Ea quse utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (ahl,), Every man 
must use his oum judgment, 
(e) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking, Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to, understood), To he able to 



d Ne in Oaium qtUdenif &c. 

* So also vescenduSy gloriandus^ medenduSy pcmitenduSj pudendus, 

t Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, ' diripiendi pomorum,' Ac- 
ta, some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
' spes ^estituendij* the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

' In a few passages the acq. of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
struction : * Canes potius paucos et acres habendum, quam muUos.* (Varr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo'* esse. To he equal to hearing 
the hurden, Conservandse libertatis esse. To tend 
to the preservation of liberty, 
236. [C. zjrrii.] H^' / have to do it ' must be translated by the part, in du* 

(Eng.) With whom we ha»€ to live. 

{Lot.) With whom U is to-be-lived (qulbuscum vivendum est). 

[C. zzTiii.] O* * ^t i»y followed by the injin. poM., generally ezpressei 
Tuceuity^JUneaa^ or something intended; but sometimes mere po99ibUity, 
to be translated by posmm, 

[ ' The passage ia tohe found in the fifth book ' := the passage may 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

837. VOCABULAEY 47. 

T%/ OTerthrow, evertSre, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself to ; to be en- ) ^^p^^^ ^ -^^ , 

gaged in, 3 

To preserve, conservare, iv, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stttdgre, studu, {dot). 

Literature, liters {pi, ; also, a letter =r an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendere, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or ) id agere ('to &« doing that* and nothing 

business, ) else ;k agSre, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful, to wtainagrate- ) ^^ orgratiaa habere. 

fill sense, ) 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agCre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, tttl, lit (the per- 

one's gratitude, \ son /• wham must be in the dai,). 

To clear ^ excuse, purgire, iv, it 

Obs. ' Shouldy^ which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportd, 
must now be translated by the /nit/, indusj whenever it is not emphatic! wheih 
ever it might be turned into ^Uiato be^* Ac 

Exercise 51. 

338. Ke is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over. 



k The dot, of the purpoae is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an otjed 
in the dat.^ the agent Is sometimes expressed with a6, to sToid ambiguity :— 
Of /es * qudbiLe a vobis consulendum est.' — 

Ob«. Caius consulendus est {must be consvUed) : Caio consulendum est {fiu 
interests of Caius must be consulted). 

i Vacare {to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the besr ^ ritera 
(Hottiiig. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by id with subj. 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assistingi the wretched. Let us consult the interesU 
of those with whom we have to live, I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you*' that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

339. VOCABULABT 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper liames of places.) 
At home, dttmi.n 

From home, dttmo. 

Home, dttmmn.a 

At my, your, another man's Ac. ) j„^ ^^^ j^_ ^ ^ 
house, y ■ 

On the ground \ ^^"^ {vrhlch may foUow a verb of eitlM 

* l rest or motion). 

In the field, militiiB.« 

Out of doors i out, I ^^ (*^' * ^«'*» ^ "•^''^) ^^ ("^^ 

) other verbs). 

To dine out, foras coenare. 



1 SuUevandiM: as mthvenirCf tuceurrh'e govern a dot., they cannot be pat in 
agreement with their object. 

"B Domtu is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle TIM, mil, mi^ mu, si declinare domus vis : 
bat It has cUmii for at honu^ Ac. ; though not for *qf the house,* 

> Also *to Pomponius's house^* Pomponll domum, wUhotU a preposition: *fi 
my kouset* domum meam. 

• Bdli and milUim are used only in connection with ififml.* b9Uo however Is 
lead for in iMr. (Z.) 
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Into the country, rus. 

From the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri (less comwonfy, rure). 

To return, redire, eo, Iv, it. 

To return, turn back, revertere,vert, vers ; or reverti.' 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. ) gratiam inire ab aliquo {Cic,)y apud att 

on a superior), ) quem {LAv.) ineo. 

y^^jjjj J juventus Gtis, /. ; juventa, e, /. JuTW- 

' c tus, tUso ' the youth.'4 

To cast forth, projicSre, jSc, ject. 

To resolve, constituSre, stitu, stitilt. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lii, seen). 

Exercise 52. 

840. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns (sTtall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 {li) ) he 
has always been at home. He answered that Pomponia wa^ sup- 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country f 
They {ilU) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the coimtry in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without^ danger', than in another- man's with' 
danger^ 1 There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved^ merit {virtue) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
IB no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



V Redire properly expresses the continued ac/ion which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning hade (reverti), and the retiam or arrivai 
home (revenire). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. {Emesti.) 

4 JuoentOj youth = the time of youth ; juventua (utis), youth := the time of 
youth ; or, * the youth ' = the young men : Juventas^ the goddess of youth. 
Cioero does not use^ento; but Licy and later writers use juventa for the titM 
•C foaih, juventus for (he youth, (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (peff.). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succoui 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his vdlL The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



XVII. 

§ 45, On the construction of Participles, {Ablative ahsohUe.) 

341. Every attriJnUive word involves an assertion. 

Thus * a JffM house' = a house whieh it a Jim one. ' Charlet'M hat 
BS the hat whidi belonga to Charha, Ac. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indireet man- 
ner; it tuBwnet it aUrUnUivelyj instead of ataiing it predicatively ; that 
is, as a formal propoBition. 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion aaoumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of time^ cause, limitation, &c, 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronowu or conjunctions (such as t^un, afler, if, since, 
because, although, Ac.)i may often be expressed by participles, 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construcdon the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note K 

' Since in the attnbutive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered firom the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
miseonnecting occurs in a late review of Tht^s Horace (Ctuart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in FlavS ludum me mittere, Ac. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father's means vere 
Blender, he vouldnot send his son to aprovincial school, Init carried him to Rmte-^ 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found mo grounds in it for speculating abont foundation schools, Ac, at Rome, 
but have remained eatisfied with the obvious meaning, that, * though Vufathss's 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
ablative in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of tlie 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative absolute, 

(fi) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construe- 
tion, if the nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun 
ring in the principal sentence^ or a pronoun representing such a 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 
iW \ Nobody -who considers this, will hesitate. '\ 

\ Nobody considering UbiB^ will hesitate. f 

(2) ( Nobody, if Ckdus considers tnis, will escape. C ' 
foU. abs.) \ Nobody, Cains considering this, will escape. ^ 

.y. ( Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. "^ 
i Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, <&c. f 

(2) J The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. i 
(«M. abs.) i The King, T)ire being taken by Alexander, retired, <&c. J 
My. ^ I desire joys which vaiU last for ever. ^ 

i I desire joys about-to-last for ever. \ 

(2) 5 I desire heaven, because its joys wiU last for ever. i 

(oU. dbs.) i I desire heaven, iXsjoys being about-to-last for ever. y 
IV\ \ ^^ ^^ many things, though they stare us in the face. 

\ We miss many things staring us in the face. > i v 

(2) 5 ^^™iB3™^^y^^^^S^«^^^"S^'^''^^''^'^'^^'*^i^i^^heface. 



III. 



(oM. abs.) \ We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, aJ, ahs.) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in hUaAs and j ; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before <e,* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (I) from; (2) 6y, governing the mgent after 
pass, verbs; (3) after; (4) on or o^, of relative position ; {S)on the sidt 
or part of; (6) in point of; (7) the q;ffice held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcelio.t 

In front, afronte(frons, tis,/. et m. 'forehead*). 



were slender,* he neverthdess would not send his son to a school that was 
Uuughi good enough for the children of great centurions^ (f«., but resolved to givs 
kim the best education the capital could afford. 

* Butlef" says that it is found before all the consonants except b. 

^ Ihtgna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
■rmies : preelium is an engagement of troops. Ddderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of praelium too much, when he makes it only the ' occasional engage- 
ment of partictUar divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, * illustrissimum est 
pnWium apud Platseas.' Acies when used of a battle is a general engagement. 
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Id flank, a latSre « (l&tua, eris, n. ' side '). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two mUea distance , two roUes > ^ ^^^^^^^ paasuum duobus 

off; > 

So near home, • tani prope a dttmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facCre. , 
To be on our side; to stand on ) ^^^^^jg g^,^^ 

our side, > 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo sentSre ; sens; sens. 

An amanuensis, a mSnu servusJ 

Again from the beginning; all > ^^ j^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ g^um, vMs). 

over again, > 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils Pthat are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few^ stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p afler his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned back, p because he feared ybr his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p afler it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p afler the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately afler the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 

350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

« On ihejlanka (a lateribus). 

"* jSo, ab q>i§ioU»f a secretary : aratiombtUf a steward or accountant. 

* We believe a liar, nM smr, dc. (ne — quidem). 
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851. (b) The participle in dus oflen expresses the end or pvr* 
pate for loJuck a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after cjrart (to cauM a thing to oe 
done) and verbs of giving^ rectivvng^ sending^ tmdertaking. In Eneiish 
the in/Sit. a/etioe is often used where the infin, jKunoe would be alUnpabUf 
but Um oommon. 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
foj turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more empJiatic should be retained : for instance that 
which is the efect rather than that which is the cause; that which is 
the coruequenee rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
poBterior in point ofiinu rather than that which preoedea it. 

353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a preoent par^ 
ticiplc when, though two events are closely connected, yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] Oir A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, qaum with perf. or pluperf* 
9ubj.) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins, 

EzAJiPLES. 

364. (a) I write to aid the student. > j 

(part.) I write going-to-aid the student (adjuturuM). i 

(6) He gave them the country to dwell in. > *« 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dwelt-in {habitandum). i 

355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > j^^ 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. ' 

He took up the bundle wad nn off. >Ty 
(obL abs.) The bundle being taken up, he ran off.i 
(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lat.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

356. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done; to hav« a >^.^^£^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
thing done, ) 

To contract to build, aliquid fociendum ooniueBn 
To let a thing out to be buUt by ) ,j,^j Sciendum lo<are. 

contract, ) 

A sentence, sententia, e, /. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, rup, nipt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edxdxci {no mip.)» 

To repair, ref icCre, io, f^c, feet. 

To pull down, diruCre, ru, riit. 
Bddee, ponflb pontiff 



128 THB CONSTKUCTION OP FARTICIPLES. [J 47. 357-300 

Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down hj 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami« 
Dondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor- 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p*to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when'^ consul, had 
let out the temple {ades^) of Fortune {Fortuna) Pto be btdlt h§ 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, li). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt, I cannot but 
think" you corrupted by gold. Forgetting**' the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat, clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is twi^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who'®* have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and netUer- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect stih- 
juTictive, 

359. (b) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 

participle. 

It is very frequently Decessary to translate oMrad noitns expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the *parHcipial mib»tantvvc* may often be translated not only 



X O. Ifipandri, 

y JEdea and ttmphan are both a tempU : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principcU building which is the dwelling-place of the Qod; in the latt«r 
as the whole temple^ with all its buildings, courts, &c. jEdea in the sing, has 
generally the adj. oaera with it, or the name of the Deity : JoviSy MintrvtB^ &c. 
Fanum, is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself^ considered as a consecrated place, * a sanctuary.'^ Delu^ 
brum was either the temple itself, as a place of expiation and purifioation ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
ffu ahrine, Templum is from r^/ivu, rc/iircu {cut)^ a portion * cut qg" by the 
AUgurs ; delubrum probably from de-luo^ to viosk away : Dbderlein thinka thai 
fimum is the German Jffonn, Engl, ban. 



[§ 47. 961-364. the p>btjptplb. 129 

by the parHeipU in dtUy but by other participles. This is a oommofl 
way of translating it when it is under the government of * without,* 
361. After * to hear * and * to tee* the present injvn. CKtive must be translated 
into Latin by the present participle active. 

862. When the participle of an ahl, ahsoL is ' beings' it ia 

omitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a suhstanUve and ad- 

iective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in urn {act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir* 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as best, 
difficulty &c.)i and the substantivesyb*, nefas, &c. 
a^ The supine in um with ire means * to go about to^ &c., implying ^ort 
and exertion, 
363. (a) {Eng.) Caesar, having crossed the R-uJbicon^ marched to Rome. 
(Lai \ \ Odisaj^ the Rubicon being crossed^ marched to Rome. 

( or, Ceesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon^ marched to Rome. 
(&) 1. Tarquinius, after his bani^ment from Rome, Ac. 

Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. I 

2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(aW. <*..) rar,«6wu. 6^ ba,udud, ) ^^^^^ ^^„ ^^^ 
(or) A/rer Tarqutnius bantskedf ) 
(Tarquinio ezpulso ; or^ post Tarquinium expulsum.) 

(E,^) f^ra Ae fonndaUon of Rome, ) ^ Komt condltfU \ IL 

(Ztfo/.) .^Tvrni Romefoundedf ) > 

(iS!t>, ante Romam conditam, &c.) 
{Eng.) By <^ practice of virtue, ) ^j^^^ ^^^^ 
(Z<a/.) By virtue practised, > 

(Virtute colendi, 6y practising virtue,)' 
(Eng,) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
{Lot, A reward c/* ( = for) the deih/ despised (spreti numinis merces). 
(c) {Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

{Ijat.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

(Lot.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiaUe), 

(Eng.) He gies away without sduting anybody, 

(iMt.) lie goes 9Wiiyt nobody being saluted (neminef salulaiQ)» 

(Eng,) He condemns him without hearing him. 

(Lot,) He condemns liim unhsard (inauditum), 

864. VOCABUULRY 51. 
At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (auetor, an adviser) 

Under your guidance^ J ^ '*."«' (yo° •»'«« <>« •"•d" ' ^nx, d» 

C CIS, m, et J.) 

In the reign of Herod, Her5de rege." 



t On neminiSf nemine, see the index under * Nobody,* 

■ Or, Herode regnanie. If the reign were that of a Roman Ehnperor, Im^mt 

VIM must be used 

6^ 



ISO THB PARTICIPLE. [§4*7* 365,360 

Agalntt the will of Caius, Caio invito. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

I have completed the worlc, opus absolutum habeo.^ 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perapectum habeo. 

^ It cannot be said without impiety, nSfieis est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difacills inventil. 

365. [C. XXXI.] 0^ The English present part, act, is gene* 
rally translated by the Latin past partic, when the verb ii 
deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that tlv^ 
Romans spoke of & feeling as over, the moment U had beenjeli ; and of 
a mental operation as over, the moment it wob performed i whereas io4 
should describe both as prenmi ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pile 7 299, h.] 
866. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pytha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Diords) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city. iEneas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.'* They returned 
to Veii P without waiting for the army of the Romans. Thoy 
could scarcely be restrained from'^ condemning you to death 
unihoui hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.' I am afraid that 1 do not' ^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
•evere disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was all over toith the army. Is virtue hard to'find ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup.) what 
should be done. 



* Froia this idiom, which dwettb more on the potsesaum of the completed ao- 
lion than on its mere eompletUmf arose the perfect with^ve In our own and othep 
viodem languages. 



( 48. 367-878.] fronouns. ISl 

XVIII. 
§48. Prfmotins. 

367. (a) ' Oton,' when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
i»y meus^ tuusy suus, &c., must be translated by ipsius or ^pforum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. {b) Self, ---^selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom, if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of 

the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly md relates to the nominative case of its own v«rb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

970. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
(hm^ht or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

HiSy him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by ^ or suus, whenever (from the.. 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there toould be danger 
of understanding sui or swus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {£) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
fuisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostriim and vestrftm are to be used (not nottri, vuM) when 
* qf u»t^ * of you* sz'outqf ua,* *otU ofyou^ that is to say, after por/i- 
tvMB (including rvumerala^ oomparatUftB^ and ntparlalioeB).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsiv^ culpa. My own fauU. 

Nostra ipsorum culp^, Our ovin fault. 
(Jb) Me* ipse consOior, liConsole myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature dilligunt. All men naturdny 
love themselves. 



% NostrClm and vestrClm are also used when they have omnium in agreement^ 
nium noalritmj &c. 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the gmUiptt pUtrol^ aft 
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(e) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinee sibi 
proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curiua to heira^ 
to him (Cicero) the designs of Catiline. 

(It being abvloudjf abmard to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to CuriuM.) 

PerssB, mortuo Alexandro, non alium, qui imperaret 
tpsisy digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians, 
after the death of Alexander, confessed thai nobody 
had ever better deserved to rule over them, 

(Qui krvperat sibi, might have meant * aJUter permm to gopem himself.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 
was banished by his feUow-citizens, 

S74. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, accidSre,«i cid, (dot). 

To happen, turn out, evSnlre, vSn, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), contingCre, tig, tact, {dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindiclre. 

To defend (a tiitj^ or P^^n^f}^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

actually attacked), > ^ 

To defend {a. tfung or penon, if^ 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tuSii,* tuitus el (litus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (phtr,). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



Bometimes strengthened by * me<' to signify «e[^ with or without ipte: mxhim^ 
ipaif siinmet ipeit^ nobismet ipne^ de memet ipm)^ &e, Se is also doubled into mm t 
for tumetf tute ie said. Matthis says, that Cic. never puts ipee in the nom. aftei 
this appended met, 

d Accfdire and menlre are said of any occurrences whatever ; conting)ire^ oft- 
venire^ and cbtingere^ only of fortunate ones. But acadentia are occurrences 
that take ub by Burprite ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of cAonce; evetUeTUia as the results of preceding actions or 
events; eontingenHa as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingentia 
and obvenientia as advantages^b/Zm^ to our lot, (D.) From the use of contingeri 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, aceidere would come to be 
generally used of unfortunate ones. 

* Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the dtfendene showt 
more apMi and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the Uune shows men 
and Median in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be translated, when it expresses the eatue ? (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you ii^ 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (ahl,) my own fault. Do not many evila 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
{of us). I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protection. 
Ought hq not to have commanded himself ? It is not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their' cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. Jt was this man's good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some*** who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued, (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 

ihey m-^rely stand for a person or thing either hefore mentioned or 

VLhmt to he described by a relative clause. 

'/«,' is wholly without emphasis, or the power oi didmgvMhxng one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.? 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

iUe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

e) Iste may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
' that of yowra^ * that which is known to (or concerns) you.* 



t Ipsonan: for suam might mean, they prayed him to support his own 
cause. • 

f *i» qui pugnat' means 'the comhatant* or 'a combatant* (accordingly as 
Oe has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while ' hie qui pugnat,' 
iZZs qui pngnat,' signify respectively * lAi* combatant,' *yofuier combatant' 



184 PRONOUNS. [M^* 378-384 

178. From this power of denoting coipparatiYe ruameM and remotenut 
(whether in tpace or /ime), hie and UU are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, Mc relates to the nearer, the 

latter; UU to the more remote, the former.^ 

Hie, referring to what immediatdy precedeg, must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. Wliile hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouth), 
UU may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also Jiic may refer to what foUowSf but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphaUc either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * lUt,^ from relating to the past, may denote that uhiA, hat long been 
knovm, v^ether favourably or unfavourably, 

(b) Here ilUi ssthe well known ; the famous. 

382. In lettersy istc relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials, iste denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use kie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As iUe may mean *whom all know* so iste may mean *whom yom 
know,' whether for good or notk. So also hie may mean ' whom you or 
/ see before us.' 

383. {d) ' Ille ' is used before ' quidem/ where toe use ' it is 
true,' ' indeed,' to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a ' but.' 

" 384. (a) Dionysius servus meus auftlgit : is est in provinci& 
tu&, Dionysiua, a slave of mine., has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(h) Medea iUay The famous Medea, Magnus iUe Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great, 



k Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, aU 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) Hie may denote tehat is before our eyes. (3) 
Or hie may denote * id de quo potissimttmagimus.* {Raschig ad Ldv, xxiv. 29.) 

f IUe can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( =: w) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it suppoits its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In ihis way iste is qfien used to express contempt, but by no means alway* 
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(c) Istay civitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione ille quideniy sed tamen, &c.y Nat 

without reason it is true, hut yety &c. 

885, VOCABULAEY 58. 

And that too, et i8|i isque ; et idem^ idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r isn demum {thai at length, as if the oth- 
That only, / era had been travdUd through bofors 

f this was arrived at). 
To know, scire," sclv, scit. 

To know ss to be acquainted < nOvisse, nosse (per/*, of noscSre, to learn 
with, ( to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe-?^^^^'^ "^ (properly, to he hard, ^e ^ 

rience, to be conversant with, t ?"*^ ^«^T^« ^^ ™"°*^ "^^ ^' 

J hour; ace.). 

r adimere* (of good things) ezImSre (of 
To take away, ) had things) em, empt. They govern 

C the dot, of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, &c6re Initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

886. He has killed hoth hia father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good aiid 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he haa 



I Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms ii and ti». Grotefevvd^v%B 
dat. eia (also iia) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) ii (et), iia {eia) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single i. 

"> When i«, ^tc, or qui, &c. stands as the auhject of an appoHtUni'Verh (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose It to agree 
with * thing,* [" Ea demtim est vera/«/ictto«."] 

■ Scire relates to B.f)ropo8Uum: If followed by an accusative only, it is a neui, 

ftronrnm, or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. Noese is to have 

become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known i 

It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception^ 

R.) Hence noaae is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• DemUuT quidlibet : adxmwUw bona \ eximmUur mida. (D.) 



IM PRONOUNS. § 49. 387, 38d 

nai seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. Thaj 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can'* know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son^ at liberty, he has taken away all my«» care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and thai loo an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no" common kind. 

887. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- > ... 

bourhood, 5 

Even or very (wUh that), ipse ; illud ipsum« (' even that *). 

To^Mn battle with, to give bat- | p^^,.^^ comi»itt6re cum. 

1 o your neighbourhood ; to where ) . ^ j^j^^ , 

you are, > 

From your neighbourhood ; from ) jg^^g 

where you are, ) 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 68. 

[How must ^I ambdieved* be translated? 285. J 
388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for"' a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



P Say : * are not true good (things).' 

* Say ; * all care.,^wii me.* 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

* To justify the use of ilU (to denote any thing, provided it did n' it immediaMg 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to wliich hie is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. " Quid T. Albutius 1 
aonne aequlssimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur 7 cui tamen illtid ipBum 
lumquam accidisset si, <&c.** {De Pin, v. 108.) 

Adverbs of motion to a olace end in o or uc; of motion/ronii iu inc, luit. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me^ 
in your lifetime, A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
baftle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied that justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such^'> a war was undertaken, cis Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Protumns continued. {On the translation of 'any.') 

389. ' Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uUus, 

390. ' Any ' when all are included is quivis"^ or quilibet. 

(a) AH are excluded in sentences that are really or yirtuaUy^ negative i 

and after vur {8caTcely)y sine {toWumi), 
(fi) All are included when * any * means ' any you pleated* * every,* 
(y) * Quisquam ' is used tpWuntt, * ullus * generally with a substantive. 
Quisqttam may however be used with designations of men (Aotim^ 

ctrw), &c. 

391. (b) ^ Any' afler si^nisiy num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis ;^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qtuB or qua, afler si, num, ne (and ec).* 

" In quioia (and uUrvia) a deliberate and tkougfUftd choice is supposed, in qui' 
libet (and uUrUbd) a blind and inconaideraU one. — Quilibei generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, a» good as negative) are (1) 
such questions as expect the answer ' no^* and are asked not for infomuUion but 
mssent ; thus, * can any man believe this ? ' =s ' no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) curKparative sentences! * he was taller than any of his friends' ss < rume of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — With respect to stne^ aliquis should follow it in c 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive)^ and tUlus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (O.) 

* Quisquam sometimes follows m, but it then generally implies that the exist* 
snce of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeaf 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as * sine omni cura' for * sine ulla curd 
are only found in Plautus and Terence, In Cicero ' sine omni cur& ' wouHd 
mean * without all (imaginable) care.' 

* Whether quae or gua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
q[ua with few excejdions. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nom. 
;. ; si qui, eequi. Even aliqui ( =£ aliquis) is found in a few passages ol 
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^ut aliquit follows these particles when the any or tome Is emphattt.) 
892. ' Any ' is translated by aUquis^ or qtdspiam, when it means 
*fome one or other,' ^ some.* 

393. {d) The indefinite article ' a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by quidam, aJiquis, or quispiamy^ when < a certain ' or ' ^ome ' 
might be substituted for * a.' 

394. (e) Netcio quit (the quU agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidam^ but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or ol 
ind^erence at least 

(£771^.) Henry, Charles and John. 

{Lat.) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Charles and John. 

895. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam ulUus ignis, The 
hrightness of the sun is more intense than that o/'any 
fire. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 
Can (tJien) any man be angry without some mental 
agitation ? 
{b) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry 
with infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patri^, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country, our parents, and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me* 

(d) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, hu9m 

bandman). Pictor aliquis. Any, or a, painter. 
(«) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 
other is talking here near me* 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody ?quisque,« quaeque, quodque; G. e»> 

' S jusque. 



> If * 9ome * is emphatic ss tome at leaat^ though but UttU^ or of a bad quaHty, 
aliquit should be used. 

y When quidam expresses 'aMt implies 'a certain* one, though it is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quiapiam and aliquia do not imply aii 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ Quiaque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning o! 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphatit 
form is ' unuaquisquej* * each particular one.* 



§ lO. 397.] PRONOUNS. 139 

Eyeiy body who ; whoever, J 9"**1'^ quidquld (qiddquM. 

i every thing thai; whatever), 

matever, every-that. \ quicunque,' qnecunque, quodcunqno; 

( G. cujuscunque, Ac. 
Whyl quid? 

How? qui 7 

Somebody =r a person of conse- ) ^ ^jg^ ^^^^^ aUquod ; a.aticigTW. 

quencCj ) 

At once — and, idem — idem.b 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderately ; without ) ^Q,gf ^ 

sufficient reason, S 

What? quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 69. 

897. Can (then)" any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own' friends.'* Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering'* any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (pL) do not know this ^ What ! do not 
aU understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



* Qmeunquein the adjective form oiquiaquit. 

b Fuere quidam qui Udem ornate, Udem versute dicerent. (Z.) 

c Though num expects the answer no^ it does not imply that the answer * yea ' 
sannot possibly be given, as ' on ' does. * An quiaqvam * is therefore more com- 
mon than *nvm quisquam,* and Mtronger than *num quia,* 

d Quiaque should immediately foUow cases of aui or «uiit, and nunuraU 
'decimus guiague, every tenth man). 



140 PRONOUNS. [§ 51. yjH-40'^. 

§ 51. Fronouns continued. {On the prefixes and /.(fixes of 

tlie interrogalives.) 

898. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prejix, and the syL 

iable nam as an (ifix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The *ec* is from en! cm! htm! a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. * Nam ' is properly namdy, byname; so that 
quianam is, who by name ; name or tell me, who, {Ilariung.) 

■The en stands alone in, *En unquaro cuiquam contumeliosios audistic 
factam injuriam, &c.l * ( Ter, Phorm. ii. 3.) Nam is appended to qw*^ 
* qyad^ ti5i, num^ &c. 

399. (Jb) * Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The aingtUar is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

^perceive at all {or, perchance) in what contempt you 

are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 
Qi) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things an 

always the rarest. 
Altissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur, 7^ 

deepest rivers always ^o?^ with the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men* 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out am 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction* 
another in another.- 

401. {Eng,) One Balbus. {Lot.) A certain Balbus. {Quidam.) 
(Eng.) One does one thing, another another.f 

{Lat.) Another does ono^^^r thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little s= but or too little, panim (with genit.). 



* Ecissen) prefixed to ^m, quid, quandot Ac, puts a question doubtinghf^ 
rat intimates that the answer ' no ' is rather expected. It often gives a tone d 
wnpatience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one— one must be translated by aUuf^aHut 
«nd another'-anolherhe untranslated. 



>>iziterduin. 
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A tittle s: some, but not much, panlum, or paulttlum. 
'^^nslderable '*"^*"'" """* | aliquantum (with ^««.). 

In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes = now and then {ajh- ' 

proaehinffj as compared with 

nonnitnquam, to the notion of 

buiaddom). 

Sometimes (approaching to the < ^^'f'^^^^^ ' ^^^l^^'^d^'* (^« ^^ ^ 
notion of pretty oyjien). ) ing properly 9ome time or other, BJod 

^ often therefore equivalent to ai ladj,i 
'unquam (with negatives) i aliquando 
(when it means, at aome one <»me, be 
it when it may) ; quando (alter ei, tnd^ 
j ne, &c., when the ever is not em- 
l phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > ^| /ooy .\ 
other place, 5 ^ » ^' 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! allquo, quo (to be used acoord- 
Any where ^ any whither, < ing to the Rules for ' any .' See Anf, 

\ Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, Wires, virium, &c. (in eing, < force 'i 

C * violence ' ; vis, vim, vi). 
Rarius mterdum quam nonntaiquam esse memento. 



Ever, 



i 



t Interea refers to an event continuing during the wkde interval : interim to 
•ne that occurs at some time or times within that interval. Hence, as DSderlein 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the poasibilitif 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

h The syllable ali, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quaUiy, 
Thus ' si aHquis adest,' is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what he may .■* 
whereas ' si quisquam adest ' would mean ' if there be hid one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) Aliqwindo is properly ' at one time, whether near 
or far ojf^ but as a thing's omce happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, aliquando is often equivalent to atiquoties. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never. (D ) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
( C3 tarn demum. D.)* 

k Hence *ever* = at any time, is translated by vnquam, akquando, or 
quandoy according as *any* would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by ulluSf-aliquis, or qttis. Si quiSf si quando are nearly equivalent to whoever^ 
yihenever* 

1 Usquam' is more regularly the 'any where' of resi *)ut is used after Teibt 
•f motion, as we use where. 



144 COMFAHISONS. § 52. 40S, 4^94 

Exercise 60. 

l^Ever * after uifuther^ when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
hy eequando. 

* Perchance^ after whether^ is to be translated by the addition of qiad 
to en or num : ecquid^ numquid. 

When * ever * and ' any ' are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
are not to be translated by quandoj quit. 

* A * emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun,] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? Wo 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never* die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (b) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is^ 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all ^ t^ are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, b). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a^ 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return (shaU have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such'*' strength as 
to defend herself.** Have you perchance two countries ? Lei 
me know whether I shall ever^ see you. There were some who 
bad two countries. 



. XIX. 

§ 52. Comparison, 

MM. (a) The regular particle of comparison Is fuam {than). The things oom< 
pared will of course be in the same ca»e. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the Jirtt clause, and use 
the pronoun * that * for it in the second. This ' thai * is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 



$52. 405-409.] comparisons. 1%^ 

405. (b) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative,^ 

(a) As a rule, the ablalvpe should not be used in this way, except wlicre 
the same noun would follow quam in the nominative. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablaiw&, especially of pronoimt, is used for the aecus<Uwe after 
guam. In the construction of the ace. with injln. this would be regular. 

(fi) Moreover, the coQstruction with the ablative should not be used, un« 
less the object with which another is compared, actually poseeMee the 
properh/^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are oflen accompanied 
bjr ablatives, expressing by how much one thing exceeds or fall& 
short of another. 

407. (cO The English the— (he ( ss &y how mxiA-^ eo much) are expressed in 

Latin by quanta— tanto ; quo — eo or hoc, 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by tU qtu»que with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. ' Somewhat ' and ' too * with the positive are expressed by the eampa- 
rative^ when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an cm^ 
photic positive is expressed by the comparative, 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia, 
{b) Non ego hac node longiorem vidi, I have not seen a 

longer night than this, 
(e) Multo difficilius. Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol. The higher the 

sun is, the less is the arc. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanta felicius est, The- 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears), 
Ut qvisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked. 

(e) Romani bella qusedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 

runt, The Romans carried on some wars with more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia minacior quam pemiciosiory A pestilence 



• If I say a parson Is ^tapientior Caw^ I ascribe wisdom to CaiuBf though 
of it than to any other person. If I say he is * sapientior quam Canto,* 2 
uo not necessarily ascribe to Coius any wisdom at all. 



144 COMPARISONS. [§52. 410. 

fTtore alarming than (really) faial (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(y ) Proelium majus quam pro numero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy, (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regik sellSi multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat dovm on the 
royal chair j which was far too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores (at* 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 

Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus msgor. 

Are hard to be avoided, or diffi- > jj^g^,,^ ^^,^ 

cult to avoid, ) 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partie, ^occllUfre). 

Snares, indldiae, Srum,/! 

Frequent, crAber, bra, brum ; frSquens," tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, senectGs, utis, f. 

Difference, dietantia, 9i,y. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {IcMgood than, deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 

As sh^tly as possible, quam^ brevissimel 

Extremely flourUhing (in «- ) ,^ ^^^^^^^^ 

sources), > 

Far ; by far, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most uiyuet possible, or 1" ^d InlquisdmM. 
the world, ) 

{Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lot.) He is prouder than that he ehould be a slave. 



■ Creber denotes dose and crowded nteeaestonf and often implies ccnntre : fro- 
fuent denotes a plentiful nepply^ and rather as an epithet of Tpraist. Preguesu 
is also used of a place ' much resorted io^ and a ^fxdl ' senate-house : in which 
sense cre&«r is not used, but celeber, which is related to it as KaXvnr(a to Kpvimo, 
(D.) 

• Potest^ possimtt Ac, may be inserted after 911am. ' Aves nidos quam /ms- 
sunt mollissime substemunt' = tam maUder, quam possunt mollisaime. (Q.) 
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(Quam ut mancipium sit, or poasit esse.) 
{Eng.) I took the greatest pains IcouUL 
{Lai.) I took pains (as great) asP the greatest I could (qtiam^ 
{Eng.) As great a diiference as there can possibly be. 
{Lot.) A difference eta great-as the greatest can be. 

(Qiumta maxima jtotest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (c). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.'* The^more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he** 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also** call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.'" Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fa^ 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. Theperfeet definite (perf. with have) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an acUon begtm at some past time, and carried on up to^ or 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, d), it 
may be followed by the present or perfect subjunctive.^ 

P Qyam maximas potui copias = taMtas^ quam mazimas. (G.) 
« Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf. suhj, alter 
the peTf,^ that they used it (even where the perf. is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with * haxe '), provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) ' Diu dubitavi (have long doubted) num melius 
siij* Ac., would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred ' num melius esset,* 
•ven when they did not narrate, but were only stating the result, (K.) 

7 



1 4b SSMAEKS ON SOME OF THE TENSES. [§ 59. 418-410 

413. (a) To express, * I have been doing a thing for a long time,' the Romank 
said *Iamdotiig%t for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, Ihave long been denring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is oflen described by the 
present. 

{b) The present when thus used {prtBsen» h*sioricum) may he followed 
either by the present avjbj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect aubj. (as being itself virtuaUy a past 
tense). The impefifect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, * whetiy' ^if,' *as 
long as! ' hefore^ &c., is generally to be translated by a future^ 
when the action expressed by it is sttll future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English." 

416. (1) {Eng,) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I vnU come to you. 

(Lot.) Whensoever I MaZ2 take my journey, Ac. 

(2) (Eng.) When I fiave performed this, I will comty Ac. (Rom. zv. 28.) 
{Lot,) When I ahdil have performed this, I vnU come^ <&c. 

(3) (Eng,) When he t» come (perf. def.), he voUl teU us, &c. (John iv. 5.) 
(tMt.) When he thaU have come, he wiU tell us, Ac, 

^4^ (Eng.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they had killed 
Paul (Acts zziii. 12). 
(IaU.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they thauld 
have killed Paul. 



' The subjunctive present iLsed imperatively, is virtuaUy an imperative, 
■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present, marked its 
futurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the ' when * spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englishman considers it a6fo2ti^y. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
In Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a wish, request, or question : e. g. ' He answered when he was 
asked;* ^quum interrogaretur,* not interrogatus esset, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in Engliirii, ia 
eonnection with k future; but only when it is to intimate that theyiiftcre evenl 
depends upon some 27re«en^ circumstance or resohitum. Examples are: ^Por* 
fdetur bellum, si non urgemus obsessos,' Ac, Uv. v. 4. ' Si vindmius, omnia 
nobis tuta, ^. . . . patebunt,* SaU, 58; 9. (O.) (On the rnd^. prf, tfltr «i 
436 (6) ). 
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(6) (Eng.) As soon as they hear of me, they 9haU obey me (2 Sam. 
zxii. 45). 
{Lot.) As soon as they shall hear of me, they ^udl obey me ; 
{or) As soon as they Aall have heard^ Ac. 

417. (d) * Should,* * would,* * could,* &c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression o^ doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
ftrf. of the subjunctive. 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to dw 

eompUtion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 
(. (e) Vglim, nolim, malim^ are often used in this manner, and often in 

connection with the verb in the oubjimettve governed hy*tU* omitted. 

418. (f) Afler ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the pejf. subj., instead of the imperf., after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 

per/, gives more promineTice and independence to the cofnaequemce, (K.) 
6. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something corUemr 

porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 

continuing. 
e. The ferf. subj. is either the subj. of the aorist (* wrote ') or of the 

prateritvm in prcuenti (or per/, definite, * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, / have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
Your silent -expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point. 
Copise, quas diu comparabant, Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 

{b) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirent. The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(e) Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When 
Tullius returns from the country, I will send him 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voles, Do this when you 
please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? Jf I put 
any question to you, will you not anstoer ? 

{d) Hoc sine ullSi dubitatione, confirmaverim,^ I would 
assert this unthout any hesitation. 



• The perf, otibftmctvoe used in this manner to withhold a positive aasertioi% 
•eeun in negathe sentences oftener than in positive ones. (O.) 
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(e) Dc me sic velim judices, I would wish you to judge 

thus of me. 
Nolim factum, / could wish it not to he done, (Nol^ 

lem'' factum, / could wish it had not been done.) 
(y*) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegse, Miltiades 

valuerit, The consequence of which waSj that Mil- 

tiades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 58. 

r dudum, or jamdudum (applied to ^torg 
For some time, < preceding periods ; an hour or fn§ 

( hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu^ (of an sction continued 
Long; for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

C the whole period). 

r piidem or jampndem (referring to a 'pcui 
Iiong ago, \ point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

C period of time). 

r cupSre,* io (150), iv, It (this is of them- 
To desire, ^ wardftding : optare is to desire ss U 

( express a wish for), 

r avere {d^ect. verb) this denotes a rcct- 
Tolong, < less impatiad longing ; gestire, a <2»> 

C lighted^ joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 

(The Preposition Ad.) 

(1) T\), (2) ati (3) up to^ until j to the amount of; (4) for, Ac. 

To a man, ad unum. 



When a conceived case is to be expressed Mdth the intimation that the fad 
^e^ponds to it, or tiuxy so correspond, the pres, and perf of the svbj, are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf or pluperf. subj. must be used. (Z.) 

V Bui pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a jpoint^ or a point rather than duraiion. In *Jampridem. cupio,* &c., the 
notion of continuance is plainly tmpZiccf : in the corresponding English construe* 
tion we have it expressed, Dudum :^ diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean- 
ing as in vixdum, nondum) : pridem = irpW ifj {Harhmg) or vplv Hiv. (D.) 

» Velle, cupSre, denote the inward feeling ; optare, expetSre, expression ol 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling alid its expression. 
Av^e expresses a restless, impatient longings gssHre a deUghted anHcipa 
tfon. (D.) 



§54. 421, 422.] remarks on some of the tenses. 14f 

To extreme old age, ad summam aenectutem. 

He is nothing to, = compared to, ? ^^ eum nihil eat. 

him, > 

For a time, ad tempus (also, ' at the proper timePV 

Ab many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or smnmmn only. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) {Eng.) They do nothing but laugh. 

{Lot,) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud 911am ridenti 
Jaciuni omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a had thing be translated 7] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
that care of yours. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he hilnself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,'^^ he returned 
■home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and ohtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional y every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. .It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'^ Do we not give boys sentences te 
learn hy heart ?'• He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Caesar's army. His industry was 
fttcA,'*^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) \ 
used as an imperative. 



y Addiscebat aliquid. 
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423. (b) The future is sometimes used, as in English , for the 
imperative; in other words, we sometimes express a wisi that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an dssertion 
that he loill so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for 

assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfed 

of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refe**^ 

red to. 

The object of such questions is, to excite the sameemotion or prodt.eB 
the same conviction in the minds of the persons addressed, that iie 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be CLffirmativt ; and conveitely, 
if not. 

425. These ^qac^iona of appeal* (which usually express perpUxity or 
some emotum) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, ' does the question require an an- 
atverjbr informationj or mere assent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of * questions of appeal * in English.] (1) With Pbes. Subj. 
What shaU I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
satisfactory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why should I relate this? (Aivs. You need not.) (2) With Impebf. 
SuBJ. Whatwas Itodo? What should I have done? What ought 1 
to have done ? * 

426. (1) (Eng,) He taught the children of the principal men. 

(Lat.) Prlncipum liberos erudiebai. (Imperf. expresses a state con^ 
tinuzd or an action qflen repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) {Eng,) You wovM hxxve thought. You would have believed. 
{Lai.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{Lai.) I reipember to read that {legere^ memini). 

(4) {Eng.) It tDould be tedious, endless^ Ac 

(Lat.) It is tedious, endless, <&c. (longum, Infinitum est). 

(5) {Eng.) It would have been better. 

{Lot.) It was better (utilius^i^^). So satius, par, idoneum, Ae.JwL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
(J) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam. If any thing 
new happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 



■ But the inf. perf. follows m,emini^ Ac, when the speaker does not carry him 
•elf back, as it were, having himself ceen, heard^ &c. what he describes. 

* Erat orfuerai must be used, if the time requires those tenses ; and the ii\fiiL 
prea, fidlowe these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What eon I (of 
shall I) do ? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . . / 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought 1 
to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet ; an entertainment, convivium|b i, it. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tvA dizeiim. 

Under ikvour, bona iii& veni^. 

A fayour ; pardon, venia, ae, /. 

To pardon (spokenofa^^pmor), \ ^^niam <iXrec (also *to gra^t a permit- 

i sion'). 
To ask pardon for a fault, delicti<i veniam pSt^re ; petiv, petit 

Look to that yourself id ipse vlderis ; or tu videris. 

Let Fortune look to, or see io^ it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Advebsum or Advehsus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our agaimst 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings over-against ( =: opposite) 
9inAtowardB, 

Exercise 63. 

[Translate, *J am pardonedJ] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing !• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should*' be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EptiUSf Brum is the most general notion, a mealy whether frugal or sump- 
mouB, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private : 
conviviwn is a meal with gutata^ a dinner-party : ddpea a reHgiauM banquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice ; eptUUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; eomistaiio a riotoiu party, a drirUcmg bout. (D.) 

• The ignoacen$ pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the verUam datu 
passes over as a. favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoacitf tbe superior or more powerful person veniam dot. (D.) 

* Doderldn thinks that delictum is not a sin of omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning aspecco^m.* both expressing sina 
against prudence as well as those against mcraliiy ; errors as well as sins, 

• Vix crediderim ^vix credamrrzvix credo. But this perf. subj. does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. * Tum vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium servaverim ' = servavL (K.) 

* In English we have no present or imperf. passivef except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform the preseiU participle of the aetiee voice^ 
but ia probably the participial substantive^ which used to be governed b? tha 



1 
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to do ? — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter say« 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play an the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It toculd he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
€wn fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I rememoer their charging 
C&ius vnth immorality. They published an edict that no one^^ 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional ProposiUons. 

430. In condiiional (or hypothetical) propositions, the clause with ' if* is th« 
eondUum or eonditumal dau»e ■' ihe other, the conaequtnee or coiueqtteni 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, m 
dotdft being intimated as lo the existenee or nou'exidence of the condi 
tion. 

(If this it A, that it B.) 
Here we have * pocm^ity, or 9imple.auppo9Uumy without any ezpre» 
sion of imcerlotn/y.' 



fwepositioB *«n* or * cm' shortened into * a.' Thus * the ark was a preparing* 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple in buMing ' {Joika ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show :— 

(1) He ... M coming . . . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . ie huUding . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This. . . was/Hnig'(toomuch)(*i8,'wi£^thepartidpialsubstanthpe| 

(1) He . ,i» come .... perf. act.) 

(2) The house . to built .... (perf. pass), 

(3) He . . . tf2ovee{(by all) . (pres. pass.) 

I Indlc : pace tuft dixerim, Ac,, being only parenthetical insertiana. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequznce is expressed in the in* 
dicative, uncertainty i* expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

(*/f / have any thing, / wiU give it you i' and I will see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of deeigion. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a ecndiHanal form t 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a eoneeivabU eate^ but 
no hint is given as to its being likely aetuaUy to occur or not, 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Herie we have (according to Hermann and BtdtmarC^ ^uncertainty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what wouldbe doing, ct would 
have been done, if a condition that ia aduaUy unrealized, had been real- 
ized Ju«< now, or at some past time. ' 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I hone noC) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

435. (a) Si quid hahety dat,^ If he has any thing, he gives it, 

{b) Si quid haheam, daho. If I have any thing, I will 

give it, 

(c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing, 

he would give it. 

^/iN a- -J iL J. 4^4 S V^^ *^ad any thing 
j- (1) Si quid haheret, daret, j ^^ ^^^^^ ^.^^ .^ 

(If he had had an} 

I (2) Si quid hahuisset, dedisset, J thing, he would 

[^ have given it. 



m 



i The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future. (Sea 
437, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi' 
tlon of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kuhner says, < si hoc 
dicas^ =: ihv rovro Xlyjs and «i rotJro Xeyois : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion h expressed as in Greek, *8i hoc dieeretur, vere diceretur.* (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. aubj, 
( = the Greek optat.) is used to express somel\Ang frequerMy occurring inpoM 
time. 

* CsRsar—Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

Quidquam proJtceret.'-^UoT. Sat. i. 3, 4. (See HeindoffBd loe.) 
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436. Here we see that the forms (c) and (</) (1) coincide. The form (e^ 
means, * if at any time he were to have any thing, he would give it :* 
but such a sentence, though not necM^art/y intimating the impossibility 
of tliis case occurring, of course, doee imply that it haa not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of (cQ (1), wtiich, besides imply 
mg that it ha» not, implies that it will not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context, or oui 
prefrimu knowledge, musif determine whether the case is contemplated 
MBpoonbU, or not» 

437. (a) Possibility f' or simple supposUiorif without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 
(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : ' si * with 

the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative^ 

commonly the future,' in the consequence. 
(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 

clauses. 
{d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 

time, and a conMnuing consequence ; the pluperfect 

for past time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
past time ; or vice versa, 

* If I had received a letter {accepittem), 1 would now read it {recUarem), 

* If I at this time wanted any thing (opus esaei), I would hoDe come 
i^Mniaaem) myself.' 

439. Since, * / would give it you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as ' I would have given it to you, if I had had any,' the imr 
perfect eubjunetiiDe in Latin may often be translated by the forms * woidd 
have* {could or ohotdd have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form ' would have ' is in the consequence, 
Che pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect^ 'si^ always govema 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the aimple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, oi 
doth : si illud mihi beneficium trUmetur (or triUmtum erii orfuerit), magnopew 
^ttudebo. In the second classy tribuium oil, oxfuerU, fsomjuerim. 
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442. S;^ Since we use the indicative concUHonaUy^ care must be taken to 

translate this by the subjunctive (435, b.) when ^thrndd* might be used i 
when, that is, there is ' uncertainly with the prospect of dedtunu* 

443. VOCABULAEY 60. 

^^PPyi beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ ^^^'^^^ (generally after a negative; If a 

I verb follows it most be in the Muijune), 
Not to say \ °® dicam (of what might probably bt 

I said with truth). 

I do not say, non dico. 

I will not say, non dIcam. 

All, omnes (aU together, cuncti, UBiverai).^ 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 

All taken one by one; each of)„. ^,,; „ . 

f singuii, 8Bj a. 
them singly, ) 

For instance, ' verbi causft. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Canictila, 8b, /. 

{Eng.) No painter. (J^-) Nemo pictor. 

(Eng.) This does notataU terrify me. (Lot.) This terrifies me nothing. 

Exercise 64. 

[Obo, *Uhe vere to* Ac. ss 'if he should* Ac.] 

444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 

does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 

about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 

Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k F^au^us and prosper are said of things only, not of persons. *That which 
Is prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like 'wUhed for^ 
' desired :' the faustum refers more to the graciousness of the gods : theforttmof 
tus is a lucky person : the beaius feels himself happy (as he is) Sind is contented.' 
(D.) Felix eipresses both that which m, and that which makes happy {peaius, 
only what is ^ happy*) : and relates principally 'to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own eo-operaiion* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it firom fortunatus^ which also relates more to par* 
Heular events, 

1 Nedum is sometimea followed by uf: 'nedum ui ulla vis fieret.* 
{Iav. m. 14.) 

■> Cvndi (opposed to dispersi) 'a22 actually united ;* unioersi (opposed to sin* 
gvli or unusquisque) * all taken together.' As meaning ' all,* ' the voholey* m th« 
sing., totus represents the thing as originally * a toftole :* omnis, eunctus, tmi- 
versus, all represent it as originally made up of certain parts, of which the acKi«> 
fate is taken. (D.) 

■ Fiiint 
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leus, if he heard it (but Tie has not)^ would lifl up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
obligation. Even Csesar could not have done this ; much lesa 
can you (443, note 1). The boy should be admonished^ tJuU he 
may ^ow himself the more cautious (63, b). All the wisest 
men** are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one by one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was born 9 at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal <> to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this {perf. aubj,}. Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some**' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



^ 56. Conditional Propositions continued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English haye 
were to-^y should^ or would, m both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here c eorUemplated ptmibility (resem- 
bling, in this, the thdrd ckiss } si hahtrtt^ dard) ; but the thing content- 
plated is contemplated as occurring nowj and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect oi 
decisicn. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring now, the 
present subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect: and when tfa« 
possibility of its occurring now is to be ftrongfy intimated, the presenl 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie M, aliter aentiag. 

^you were here, you tDouJd think diferently, 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither ore nor wiU be), you would think 

^ differently : 

(pr) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

0, From the ambiguity of the form < si quid haberet, daret,* the Bubf. 

jpres, should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impossible. The pres. subj. may b( 

• Impar est 
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used of suppositions reaUy impossible, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate this : ' Si extutat hodie ab inferis Lycurgas gavdeat,* dc. 
{Lio, 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the suhjunctivey are scru 
herem, scripsisseniy and acripturus essem, 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and < scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our ' would have written.' But ' scripnssem ' intimates 
that the thing would certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would probably have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged. 

(fi) Thus, ' he would have slept ( =s he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.f 

But the indicative (eratyfuit) is more common^ when the inten* 
tion is to be positively expressed, 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (d) The particle n is occadonallj omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should tlien begin the sentence. 

450 (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicaniy minus quam 

debeam preediceniy In which if I were only to call 

him prudenty I should commend him less highly than 

I ought, 
{h) Conclave, ubi erat mansurusy si ire perrexisset, The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 

continued his journey. 
(c) PerieroMy nisi tu accurrissesy^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 

assistance, 
{d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, feclsset quod opta- 



t So also in the third class * si quid hdbertt datwnta uset* Is correct, where 
Jatams esset =: ^htwovld he prepared to give* {Kruger: who quotes The, H. 
II. 77, ' cujus filium adoptahirus essem, si ipse tmperarem.*) 

^ A conditional clause often refers to a consequence tmp/»e(2.* 'Pons Subliciu* 
.ter pome hostibus d€dU, ni unus vir/ttivMl ' = {tt deditmt^ fit UBus 
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[§ 56. 451 



But if; if howeyer, 
But if not, 
Unless ; if not, 



Although; thougA, 



J 



bat; Had you given this mind a body like itself, lu 
tDOuM have done wliat he desired, 

451. Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 

sin minus.' 

nisi.* 

' etsi : etiamslt — ^followed by tamen, yet, 
(sometimes tamen precedes etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etn^ tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the nrincipal clause. — ^Although 
may also be translated by ^uaTTt^uom,* 
quamvia and ticet.) 

quamquam (suggested by a former 
statement : it nas no influence on the 
mood). 

nisi forte ; nisi vero. 

fpotestas, atis, /. (of might with rights 
and therefore the proper word foi 
conceded power) \ potentia, ib,^ (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui facSre. 
in nostrS esse potestate. 



Although indeed. 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so. 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own power. 



' Or, ain eecus, nn cUiter. 

■ ' Vour memory will be weakened nioi eam ezerceas ' implies that if you ex* 
trciat it, it will ru^ be lessened. But from n rum you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it wiU be lessened. 
The «i, in n non^ is the conjuncflon, tha 7um belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of * « * follow the same rule as si : With the pree.^ per/., and 
ftU. they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfuUy; with the imperf. and pluperf. they generally take the mbj., though 
Here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a supponium^ but a 
fact, *Tametsi a duce deeerebantury* (Cses.) *Si,* like our * if^* is sometimes 
used for *tDkether;^ 'Tentata res est, si primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

« QuaTnquam (quam *kow' strengthened by doubling) is ^however much^^ but 
expresses ' however much a thing really exists* or can^ or must exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful, iluan^ 
wis (or quantumvis) is * however much a thing may be conceived possible,' and 
therefore takes the subj. ZAcet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, <&c.' ^Act as right as you please, 
yet, Ac/ ' Detrahat '. , . , fortuna licebit.* — Q,uamvis ^ * although ' (as in Nef». 
fuamvis sarebat nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a lataf 
%ge. 
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(Eng.) Even this is not just vnUss it is voluntary. 
{Lat.) Even this is so {only) just, if it Is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... m est voluntarium 'J ita hart ss on 
that condition or supposition.) - 
[C. xxxu.] ^Bvi * ( ss except^ unless) after a negative is nisi, or (if it standi 
before a substantive) the prepos. prceter* 

Exercise 65. 

[How is <l^' translated after ' UfoOcrws'l (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most dijjicult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Cams is more brave than prudent.* I 
don't know whether'® any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. 1 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



• S^, ' Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id mcratum essei 
V litres aictores fierent. {Ldv, 1. 17.) 

V Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior =r Caius is, indeed^ both brave and pr»- 

dent ; bfit yet more brace than prudent, 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caius is just as brave, as he is not 

prudent. 
Caius fortis est, quam pnidona .= Caius is brave, but not at aU pruderJ (when 
potius may De supplied), the last twc forms belong to late writer^ 
Qfecialiy Tdcitas. 



160 CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. [!^ 3'7- 458 

^ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

458. (a) Possibility without cuiy expression of uncertainty, 
(Caiu8| 8i quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid hdberet (or, si quid haheat\ 
dare. 

(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

(Si quid habearriy dabo,) 

Dicebat, si quid habeat (or hdberet), se datarum." 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 

(Si qidd haberetj daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datOrum essd. 

{Or daiurum fore, if the independent proposition would be daktrmr 
«nem. See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility y or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid h4iberd, daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf.f that of the consequent clause is in the m 
perfect. ' 

(Si quid accepisset, daiet.) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.^ tlMk 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

* Obs. The conditumal forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pre*.), 
icrlpturum fuisse ipetf.)i scripturum fore ifut.). Of these tcrtpturum erne is 
also a mere future infinitive ; the two others are only conditional forms. 

y Obs. The form daturum ease cannot be used to express * imposgibilUy or 
belief that the thing is not so,* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. < Dicebat si patris literas aecepiaeet, se eas cum fratre communl- 
^^^-^aturum esse.' The form ' si literas aeeiperet se communicaturum esse,' would 
not imply thU, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated 
'belonging to class (e) ). 



4 57. 454-457.J conditional propositions. Ifl 

454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependenti 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dart^ daturum esse^ daturum esscy daturumfuUse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore, 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb ii 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. ) 

< Dicehat se, si quid haheret, daturum ;' or, 'si quid 
haheat ;'■ for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicehat, the 
present is often found with apparently no difTerence 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present* 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remangre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contUl, collat (in, with oee.) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instruz, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruCre. 

To engage, confligSre, fliz, flict 

Either — or, aut» — aut ; vel^ — ^vel'; rive-Hsive. 

Or, aut; ye\\orthe eTiditic ve. 

457. i;^ ' Atf* when the thing was done not in but ruarj should be translated 
by apudf or ad with txx. 

(The battle apud Salamina. * Apud* is found in later writers even for *in.*) 



* Grotefend observes, that Cawar generally retains the Bubj. prea. or perf, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
(He, and Ldv. generally turn them into the imptrf, oxplupvif, (See 418.) 

* ^Aut^ expresses a diff'erence in the ikingtt; *9c2' a difference in the expreB" 
§ion', (Z.) Vel is the imperative from velUy as for from ferre : its proper 
meaning therefore is, * if you pUa»t .** so that < A re/ B ' was originaby * A or, 
{fyoulikty B;' thnt is, < A or B: one or the other, no matter which.' Hence^ 
its meaning *«ren:' vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' *AiU^ is 
used in the case of opponte notions, when L** one w, the other ia not, * Vd* 
should be used when the notions are not opjHmite in themtdvea; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion Is 
taken ; and should always be used uihen such indifference is to be expressed. 
ThuB ' The nobles can eOher corrupt or correct the morals of a state^' vd &» 



ion ON OBLIQUE NARRATION. [§58. 45S, 459. 

Exercise 66, 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question of appeal? (445.) ] 
458. He saidy that if a happy life could be lost, it could not b€ 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.*' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have^^ no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great ohligatUm, 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,*' he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius, (As to) what is best to be done {swp.) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say^ that the rule of expediency is not the same a^ that of 
honour. * '^ Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some*"* who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 

§ 58. On oblique narration, 

469. When one persMi has to report the speech of another, he may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the aubetanee of 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jlrat person, " Ce- 
sar said : * / am of opinion *'— and so on. 



nimpere, vel corrigere, for they can do tDhich fhey pleaae. It sometimes ss boffi 
—and, ' He was his equal, vel moribus vel fortuni.' Ve (abridged from oeQ 
eoramonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to si, n« 
(«tre = sen : neve *= neu). Sive — Hve ; eeu — eeu s= * either — or,' * vhetheT-—<tr^ 
when it is to be left daubtftd which of two statements is correct, or which ci 
two terms is applicable (the second being an aliae of the first). Crombie 
•bserves that sive-^eive should generally be Used when ' eWur (or loftaf/^)— «r' 
Qiay be turned into ' be U—ifrbe U,^ 



} 58. 480-462 on oblique N aeration. 188 

(b) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
third person. " Ceesar said, that he was of opinion," — and so on. This 
second way, in which the tptech qf another is reported in the third per- 
son, is called obUque or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 

(b) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 

speaker^ s words or opinions will have their verbs in 

the subjunctive mood. 
Ki^-Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in dired 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or Mique narration. b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habet dcUj* becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet^ dare.') ^ 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, (1) the 

verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
IS often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 

the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or aenr 
Hment, not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were leas formally reported. Thus in the 
fiible : ' The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' * quod illis datw 
rus erat ' would mean that he really was going to give them the party $ 
but *quod mis daturus esset' would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing, the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctvpe, because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicaiive would make the hisU^* 
rian or speaker assect the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct.'] 

(a) (5) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 
far as I can, I mil follow you and your footsteps. 



b Obs. fl^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect be- 
come the pres. and perfect of the svbjunct. respectively. Senties— quum ages: 
sensunim esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum imperaveris : facturos esse, qua 
tmperaverit (from imperavirim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a past tense) the Jut. and fut, peif. will become the impsrf, 
and pluperf. in the oblique narration. 

• Not quite always : thus Ces. B. G. 5, 29. postrsnuo quis hoe oQdpersxa* 
dsretf^c. 



104 ON OBLIQUE NARRATION. [§ 58. 403, 404 

[Oblique.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 

secuturum, He cried out that hey as far as he could^ 

would follow him and his footsteps. 

(e) (1) Legates ad Csesarem mittunt : " sese paratos esse 

portas aperire, &c." They send ambassador* 

to CcBsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 

ike gates, dec. 

(2) Interrogabat : < cur paucis centurionibus pau- 

cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirent?^ Quandc 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. ? * 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fetoer tribunes ? When {said he) 
will you dare ix> demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 

(3) (Him necessarii fidem Pompeii imploranint :) 

prastaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 

'good {said they) what you promised him when 

he was setting out, 

{d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men, 

463. VoCABtJLARY 63. 

(The Preposition Apud governing oee.) 

(1) With =: in the house ol| in the mind or estimation of; amongat s 

(2) In the presence of: (3) lN'=sin an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was tmih me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valdre apud. 

Cyrus in Xenophfm, apud Xenophontem. 
To spealE in the presence of the ) j^^ ^ ^^ populum. 

people, > 

Yesterday, ^ hSri. 

"nKinorrow, cnuu 

Exercise ,67. 

464. Must we not all die 1 He cried out, ' that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

* As ' questions for answer' may be of a very ofr/ur^^otory character, it is often 
Indifierent whether the question be put in the tn/En. or the •ufrfioicC Thus in 
U», vii. 15. * Ubi illi clamores Bint arma poscentiumi Ac' 'ii6i iUot dunom 

. . . .' might have stood equally well 

* < irv *yoti,' must be turned into *ttiy.* 



( 50. 465-467.] on oblique narration. 166 

asked) 1 should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; ' Keep (said 
they) your word :<* finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nius^ ?^ — ^P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, 'What 
is this ? . Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of' App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, ' that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare againist the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — ^What was I to do? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^' the same fonune at home that (they had) 
m the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 

Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohUquay even when dependent on a pa^ 
tense, the present (and perfect) sulj, are used when the clause 
expresses a general truths independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. {h) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians^ when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin. or subjunctive^ must have their verbs in the 



« Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Quid hoc rei est 7 — ^This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

f « Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eomm etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque U9U eonfirmatam^ 
qnamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfeetum con 
jimctivi poni solet j si posterior, praMntJ* {WagnWi ap. KrUger,) 



V 

166 ON OBLIQUE NARRATION. [§ 59. 468, 469 

subjunctive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of th4 
propo9ition.fi 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of tha 
proposition, without Mrly making apart qf ity the verb will be in tha 
indicative. 

466. {d) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the pres. or 
perf. 9uhj. are found, where the general rule requires the imperf. 
or pluperf ; but not vice vers&. 

In other words, the pre: and perf, sttbj, may stand (instead of the 
imperf. or pluperf.) after the perf, infinUive ; and also after the pru. or 
fut. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera quee in dis- 
ceptationem cadere possint : quid fat, factum, 
futurumve sity Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds qf questions that could faU into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been donCf 
and what would happen. 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quem iUe in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, thai it was intended to 
break down the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(e) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 

Etruscis obsideri, quorum ssBpe exercitus fuderit, 

$ It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 

be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they haa often routed, 
Certum est hominum causi factum esse mundum qusD- 
que in eo sint ^ omnia. It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(il) With injln,pre9. or fut, 

(1) Dixit (Jne said); dicebat; dixerai; didurua eratj 



9 i{, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the object, the purpose, or the circumstance supposed, (Z.) 

ii 'Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, gum gignuniur, donata 
eonsuho nobis videantur.' Here ea quae gigmaUur are the actual produeHtms of 
Mitore. (Z.) 



f 59. 470-472.] on oblique naeratiom 167 

^ I inteUecturum esse ] <1^^ eghsct (or egerit) hostls. 

( quid oc^untf eM«< (or acturuatu) noattt 
(2) And (after any tense of dicOf Ac) 

C quid ageret (or og-oQ hostia. 
se irUdUxiase < quid tgisaet (or tgerU) hostis. 

C quid acturus esset (or oc^urttf n£) hostia. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Erga, Imtsb, Ob, Peb.) 
Ebga, ace, : Towabds (o{ favorable dispositions).k 
Intsb,! ace, : Between ; among ; in the midst of, during. 
. On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and eadi other ^ et nos et inter ae amant. 

Ob, aecus, ; on account of. 
Befi>re my eyes, ob ocolos. 

Peb, ace, Thbouoh (of pUice^ tinu^ and means). By (o* the aeo- 

ondary agent"> by -whom we do any thing ; and in adjuraiions^ in wmcH 

it is separated from its noun by pronouns — * per ego te,' dc). hy Hu 

Uave of (digladientur per me licet : for any thing I care). 

Per se = by him, <&c., alone (ipse per Be\ for its own sake ; nahtreJl^g 

of itself &c. 
Per in permagnusy pergratuSy <ftc., is often separated from the ai^jeo* 
tive ; * per mihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) {Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (&)). 

{Lat.) To make a bridge in a river. - 
(6) {Eng,) The town in question, 
{Lat.) The town de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68- 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the speakei^h^ nad as the 

narrator's.] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
anns.''* They warn them to depart from all the islandsj* which 



i KrUger : who observes, that the use of the present j <ftc. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, stiU and generally 
holds good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a * mutatis 
ineertarwn sententiarum in eertas ;' but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the pres, and perf rather than the tm- 
peif, and pluperf 

k Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

I Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : * Fsesulas inter Arre> 
tinmque.' 

■ For instance, to send a letter * 6y a slave' (per semun). 

* Ad aam multitudlnem. 



108 ON 0BLIQT7B NARRATION. [§ 59. 473, 474. 

are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
build^* a bridge over the river® Danube (Ister, tri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on 
dur side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p ,were 
already well. He said that he was the first who" accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, ' Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes?' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace, and injin, with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration.^ 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem e^^e quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! Thai any man living should he so unfortu* 
nate as I am f 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are questions qf appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able (inf, pres,) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — ^I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• *Rivus* hrock; 'fluvius' river; < amnis ' a frrcNui^ ckep river. 'Fluinen' 
(properly the ^streamy flu-imeQ) is also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his oum ; if so, the subj. present should be 
used by 465 (a). 

1 For which uJt with the suJkj. is also found : Tene ut uUa res Jrangai?—' 
TVri ego ut adverser ? 

' Om. Credo, which takes a daL oi the person believed, takes an cue. of tha 



§60. 475-477.] qui with scbjunctive. 189 

he has »oi received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
.Who will deny that it is wise" to have death always before one's 
eves ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
ttom Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. < Qui ' tDith Subjunctive, 

47S. ' Qui ' takes the indicative, only when it refers to a particular cbjed la 
the most dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever' in the reference. 

But when its reference u at all vague or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. . Qui therefore governs the 9ubjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be teen and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an individual object^ but only refers it (or thtm) to a 
jMrticulaj' data by a mark common to all the cloMf it governs the subjunc- 
. live. When therefore for *ioAo,' ^vhich^* we might substitute 'of audi 
a kind at to,* * auch OuU^ ^., qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. * Qui non 
defendit amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actually does not 

defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefinite^ and therefore (akM 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Neoatives and vxatuallt negatives.) 

Who is there 7 quis est 7 

How few there are 1 quotusquisque est 1 

duotusquisque est Is used interrogatively and in the aingular; i. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class makel Quotiii 
est! being *how many does he make?' So, too, nemo; nihil eat; an 
uUu9f Ac. 



thing bdieoed: and though *I am believed* is *mihi erediiur,* it must bo 'ego 
ercdor* (ta credeii% Ac) when an tit/bi. imnudiaUfy follows (/ am believad t$ 
hamdmutUB), 

8 



W9 have reason to rejoice, 



170 QUI WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 60. 478, 47^ 

(RiPailO, IXfYlVIO, HABEO.) 

There are found persona who, reperiuntur, Inveniuntur, qul.» 
Vou may find, reperias, invenias qui, Ac. 

(Nihil xst quod, &c. Nihil habeo quod, <&c.) 

est quod gaudeamus = 'there is some^ 
tiling of such a Icind that we should 
rejoice on account of »*.' * * Quiul* « 
an ace, nnu yror^. {i6\ /.) ffoing 
with gaudeo. 
What is there that you can com- > ,. , j ,^ . « 
plain oil J ^"^^ ^^ ^"°^ ^^^^ V0%^\^ 7 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod dcsideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod fesiincs. 

478. (a) {Eng,) I have nothing to accuse old age of, 
{Lot.) I have nothing which fmai/mxuae old age (quod incusent 

senectutem). 
(6) (Eng.) A pen to vfrite with. 

(Lnt.) A pen toUh which one may write, 
(c) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in . s. 

(Lot,) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 
<iQ {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 

{Lot.) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abigSre, fig, act 

Stick, baciUum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,« is, /. 

Put; lay down, or aside, p5n5re,' p»8U, pi:8it. 

To cross over, tnyicSre, jec, jec*. 

To allow it to happen, commiitere (ut, ifv Uh subj.). 



■ Obs. With eunif reperioj haJbeOf <&c., qui with the indie ive is found, v-hen 
h expresses partictilar objects in the most definite wa} This is naturally 
oftener the case when qtii relates to the mibjectj which if -nostly a particijUar 
nbject (or objecta\ than when it relates to the predicaie^ which is generally sofn< 
cla»M in which the subject is contained. Tum primum reperta sunt, qute per 
tot annos rempublicam exedire: not ' there were found evils which preyed on, 
dc' but * the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many yean^ 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive of bactUum, 

■ Voltterts are all * winged creatures^* insects included. Avis is the general 
mme for * bird .*' * ales * is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs foi 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whoss 
/light, oscines the birds whose song or rry, was prophetic. (D.) 

^ Ponere aliquid, * to lay down* a thing; * to get it out qf oistrhassdti *iogd 
rid of it.' Loeare and ooUocareare ' to put a thing in its right plam^ 'to; 
sdvisedly for some purpose. 



> 
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To be on the point o^ ineo esbe (ut, with «u&/.). 

Jewel, gemma, s, /. 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, ura. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then* his friend said: 'To the birds and beasts?' 'By no 
means/ said he, ' but put' a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as that of honour. There are found some, who sap 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We ^ave no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
{nUiit) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' tDil?0 the subjunctive continued, 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 

of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui Is used 



^ szat that time, turn. 
Then < = after that, inde, deinde. 
( :s: therefore, igitur, itaque. 
X Fonitote. The IDrms of the imperative in to, tote, nto, are used in ■olemB 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws, willa, <ftc. 

f [C. zzziv.] S;^ * Om* often means ^sorru one* (allquis), or *a eertaiH mm 
(qoldaiii). 
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dtftnUdy or not. *He wob kmghed ai by all the rai, who did not ac- 
- knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definitt 
enough, but it is in the Latin, ' qui non agnoscerent.' 
(fi) When therefore for 'who^ may be substituted *for ht {sfu^ it, Ac*) 
the verb should be the subjimctive. 

482. For qui alone, utpote qtd^ quippe qyiy*^ m qui are also used, 
generally with the suhjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suhjunctive, when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1) dignut, tiu%mtf, idoneus^ Ac. 

(2) tanij taliBj ejttsmodi, in {nuh), <&c. 

(3) comparatives with quam, 

(4) ia sum^ ( ^ talis sum), *l€an a man too,* 

(5) quia sum? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose. 

(a) When qui^^ ut t«, and introduces a consequence, the peif. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo is erat, qui, ul 
Theophrastus, nervos vlrtutis iiuMerit. Gic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [aL 
ineideretJ] ^ 

484. Qui governs the suhjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, < although,' ' since,' ' because,' ' seeing that,' &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive afler unus and solus, signifying 
* alone,' ^only,' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the subj, of the imperfect 

and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 

iime,^ 

The relative adverbs (ubi^ qua, Ac) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way s and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where we use *for he,* &c, 

*■ Utpote qui, quippe qui = ' inasmuch as they ;' *for they.' Grotefend re- 
marks that utpote, quippe may generally be translated by 'namely,* 'that is,* 
Our 'as being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attribuHves only. ' (Democrito) quippe homvni erudito, Ac* 

b Thus qui^=iut ego, ut tu, ut ilU ; ut nos, ut vos, ut iUi; through all theb 
cases. So, ciyus'sz ut m^us, tuus, Stc. : quorum ^ vt noster, tester, <ftc. 

« But ' ut* ia sometimes used after 'is es,* dc. ^Neque enim it es, Catilina 
«tf te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' {Cic, Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : ' Nee 
qnisquam Pyrrhum, qua tulisset impetum, sustinere valuit.' ' Semper babil 
■ant finrtisslmi, qui summam imperii poHrentur,* (Z.) 



J 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thua 

introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He was despised by them, J^* they saw through him. 

C He was despised by them, vfho saw through him (nc&/t). 
(Lai,) < He was de'spised by them, (u-being who saw through him 

{b) {Eng.) He deserves {or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

{Lot.) He is worthy, {or, unworthy) \ "^^"^ ^""^^ *« ^"^^ 

i whom you ^unM U/co, 

(c) (Eng.) He is not a proper person to be received, 

{Lot.) He is not a proper person j "''»<' '^""^ f « '•^"*^^^- 

C whom you should receive. 

{d) (Eng.) None are so good at never to sin. 

{Lot.) None are so good, toho never sin {ntbj.). 
{e) {Eng.) None are so great, aatobe independent. 

{Lot.) None are so great, who are independent (nibj.). 
(jT) {Eng.) Of such a icind (or, such) that we can neglect duties for tkeh 
sake. 

(ImI.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect dutiea. 
(g) {Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

{Lat.) Shorter than which can be r the whole life of man. 

(h) (Ewr.) \ ^®°®fi^^ greater thtin I can requite. 
C BjBnefits too great to be requited. 

{Lot.) Benefits greater than whicht I can requite. 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(t) {Eng.) < I am not bo foolish, simple, Ac, as to believe this. 
tlBin not oTie who believe b this. 

(Lot.) I am not he {is) who would believe (^t putem). 
(J) {Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thusi 

{Lat ) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thus? 
(k) {Eng.j They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lot.) They sent ambassadors, who thovld sue for peace. 
(2) {Eng.) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this. 

{Lot) He deserves praise {or blame) who did this {svbj.), 
(m) {Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, Ac. 

{Lai») O me miserable, who thought, dc. {qui with tied;.). 



* Dignus (or indignus) qui ametur. 

i Qoam que sit, or ponU east, (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
9 Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

ii Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, <&c., not of <i»' or 
mr9on, « 

* / am not oiu who much or oft ddight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' <&c. 

{W(nd9worih.) 
I <0 me misenuD I* or < me miserum l' The inteijections O, km, proh, take 1 

tile aoc. i hei and mb the datives en and eoce the nam. orthe ooe. (the lettei 1 
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Exercise 71. 

[Tninslate *Iam not am uho think J 486. t.] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,^ that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which'' you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, h). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the^ whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, z) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The aec. of permmal pronouns may stand in the ace. 
without the interjection^ and even other words are so used. 

k Tantii . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

I yfhenquum^ anUqtumi^ prvuaqtiam, «&c., t^ke the indicatvvt^ either (1) the oc- 
currence is connected with a siatt that presents itself vividly to the speaker's 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point of time : or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken oi!' by it), and thus is naturally described in an uneonnecteU 
and abrupt manner. {Hartung Partikellehre. ii. 335.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the timet 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When^ marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicative^ when ^ihtn^ might be substituted for it. 

' It was night when he left the room,' =s ' it was night : then he left 
the room. 

{b) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
utuse or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nunc, &c., or some noun of time expressed or ander- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a ^when^ clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, ihtpartidpicd mbatantive under the government of ' in * 
may generally be substituted for it. 

* When you eeneitre them, you censure me.' 

* In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which qtmm goe« 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means < since ' of time."* 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, bl^ot gaudeo, gratulor, &c. 

489. The meanings in which ^quurn* always takes the subjunctive, are 
mnee, inasmuch^ a«, alffumg% whereaa. In the sense of ' v^ien ' it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by *v>hen* is alao the 
eauae or occcuian of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf, and jtluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cauat, or even of an occaaion, is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. 'Quur Agesilaus reverter etur ... deceasiV* (Com. 
2V«p. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movit, 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
movQ^ from his winter quarters. 
(h) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efferre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow man'§ 
years, generally produces more abundant crops. 



« fix eo tempore quo. Obs. That the prea. is used. (See 490, dL) 
• Or quum with the indie, ofimperf. and plupeif. 
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(e) QuuM in portum dico, in urhem dico, When 1 say 
into the port, I say into the city, (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 
niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est^ It is not 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried ly L. Piso. 
Gratulor, ^2^^771 tantum vales apud Dolabellum, Icon" 
gratulate you on your influence with DoIaheUa. 

191. (a) (Eng.) In attacking one, you attack all. 

(Lai,) When you attack one, you attack all {quum with indteJ), 

(b) {Eng,) It is many years since he was first in my debt.^ 
{Lot,) There are many years, when he it in my debt. 

(c) {Eng,) I congratulate you on your influence with Calus. 

(Lot,) I congratulate you, when you avail 8o muth with (optid) Cains 
{d) {Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

{Ldd.) I am not abused wUlingly {libent^\ 

492. Vocabulary 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, qus quum ita sint. 

quum (to denote tJie ground on which a 
judgment is formed) ; quoniamss 
^* S quum, jam (used when the ground ip 

an acknowledged fajct9). 

Not that— buL \ ^^^ <\}^oA — sed : non quod p (with «i6- 

C junet,)» 
To be spoken ill o^ male audire (' to hear ill '). 

quia; quod (with indic.^ except where 

the subjunc. is required for some other 

Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a ^rict oqum 

of the effect : quod the oonmvMf ooum 
• I or ground of an actiim)» 

I don't at an doubt, nullus dubito.*i 

How Insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, gratttlari, gratulatus. 

• Multi sunt anni quum ille In acre meo est. 

• Quando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum, * Itaqne, qmuuh 
festrse cautiones infirms mnt Grsculam tibl mis! cautionem.' (C. Fam. vil. 
18.) *Tu quvm inetUuisti, .... scribe ad me.* (C. Fam. vii. 32.)— C/if has 
sometimes the ipeaning of though : * ut dennt vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 

' For non quod, we often find non eo or ideo quod: but also non quo: all with 
iiiftj. * Kit <u if not^ \b * non quin.* 
4 This expresaion bekmgii to the language of common omMrsaKoR, AJt •« 



N 
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To take, \ aumSre, sumps, sumpt.; cXpSre, io,» c^p 

( capt. 
To take hold o^ prehendPre, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prsclare facere. 

^^ The sitbject of congratulation stands in the <ice. or in the oM. witi 
de or in ; or in the incUe, with quodj for which quum is sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may inUrrogaJtveea be used in obUqiu appeals 1 (460, e)} 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city 
Caesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or on 
seeing this), would not make merry {perf, suhj,) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered (tJiat you have recovered). Does any man 
Uke to be ill spoken of? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the mac^ but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, ' Why did he advise this ? might they depart a fnger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, ' Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^^^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Coi^'unctions that go with ntbjunct, only.) 

C quasi := quam si (relating to manner), 
Am it, i tanquam* ss tarn quam (relating to de 

^ grte ; * just as If '). 

. I . _ - - - ----- - - — - — 

* SumimuB quo utamur : capimua quod habeamus; j)rekendimu8 quod tenea- 
mns. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free will and choice) is genetaLy spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

*• AUo velut si, velut, ac si {and sometimes sicut ; poetically ceu). After tefv 

fifom, si is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8» 
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Would that, utinam. 

Othat! Osi! 

rdummttdo (for which dam, modo an 
Provided onlyj j used separately— *iMrf,' after theai 

(. words is * ni ). 
It is nearly the same thing as i£, perinde fSre est ac si. 
As if forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, mdj,). 

495. Oir With these words the general rule for the sequenco 
of tenses (40) is to he observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, He fghts as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, dz;c. 

496. With utinam the prcs, and perf are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossible 
to be realized. The imperf. and pluperf express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely y to he realized* 
* NoV after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 

(Obs. In the principal clause the ita or nc^^ to which quati or tmi^ 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius^ (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ' 
Provided your word be kept, / don^t care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I don't care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert ' sic ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Yarro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to he seen with the naked eye (pi.)* How few are 
there, who apply-vigorously to another man's cause ! 



« flBe relates more to something preceding and actually ^rcn :ita to somethlBg 
S^Uowmg and 9uppo9ed. (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres. indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (h) When the principal verb is in the future^ the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
iunctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
cLctuaJ occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that dtmere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary., proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two ai'e contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

602. Ob8. When the stress is on the htfore^ ante or priua stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before tne quam^ but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphaOcj the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. nibj,) : especially when a nega- 
the accompanies them : rum oiUd, nee anUy non priu». 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains. 



t In the following passage Livy uses the pre». where we should rather have 
expected the avbj, * Sed ante quam opprimit lux m^'oraque hostium agmina 
ebiepiunt iter . . . erumpamus* (xxii. 50). So too iti Virgil: *Sed mlhi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te woto,* &c. (iEn. iv. 
25.) In Nep, iii. 2, the imp. 9uhj. is used where there seems to be only the 
simple relation of precedence in point of time. * Aristldes interfuit pugnsB navall 
apud Salamina, quae facta est prius quam ille poBU^ (ezsilii) libenxretur.* 



liO ANTEQUAM ARD FRIUSQUAH. [f 69. 504--500 

Tempestas minatur antequam aurgai^ A tempest 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literaa 

Don exspectabis, Till / settle somewhere, you wHl 
not expect long letters from me. 
^Antequam de republic^ dieam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, dec. 
' Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 

Priusquam conor pTopcmam, &c., (iii. de 

Orat. 25.) 

(c) Hsec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Yerres Italiara 
atiigii, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 

Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, 2'he Gauls crossed over •»/• 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome, 

. (1) (Eng,) A mortal body must neceaaarily die. 

{Lot.) It is necessary^ that a moi^l body shonid die (Corpus mor- 
tals interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; the suIq. 
hang governed by ut omiited), 
(2) {EngJ) There iff no iiotnjr pleasantly. 

{Lot.) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Prateb, SEcvirDvai ) 
Prater, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; besides f tt 
say Twthing off except^ but. 

Contrary to expectation, preeter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, prster consuetudmem tuam. 

Secundum {from sequi), 'following.' Along; qfter (of time); 
qftsTf next to; according to; in facour ^(with verbs oijxidging, Ac.)i 

He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevlt. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 1] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
h Caius {b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 

t). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers, pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
lure there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, th« 



$64. 507-511.] mm, doitec, quoad, &c. IHI 

Praetor lias made a decret in favour of Caius. They exclaim, 
< Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid ?^ 
Who can deny, that the Prsetor has made a decree in your favour? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Preetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. / am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dumy Donee f Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (=3 until, UU) take the indicatifte 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. {b) Bum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the subjunctive i 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself <^ object pursued, 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a pa^t tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration In a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense Is occasionally found, e. g. ' qui dum vtriiut est^ non 
vidit.' {Cie, ad, Att, i. 16.) * Quae divina res dwn confidebatur^ quse- 
sivit,' Ac. {Nep. Hann, ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad ■ (= as long as) take the indi^ 
eaUve. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun- 

OaXum est vicisse Bceotios, Epaminondas retained 



* In the sense of ^whUst,* *a9 long as,' dtnec always denotes a space of time 
earried on to such a termination .* dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the *paet itself, than to its terminaHon, Quoad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demondrative expressed or - 

toiderstood in the principal clause. When the statement intrixluoed by leftiW y 

i» the eauoe or oeearion of what follows, dum should be used. 



IN r^Un. ^ONEC, QUOAD, &C. [§64.512-514. 

the r/ear tn his body, till it was reported to Jam tfuu 

the Jicfotians had conquered, 
*y\ ^tHerant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off' (the 

purpose of taking revenge) tiU their anger cools. 
•'c) ^um Romani ea par ant . . .jam Saguntum oppugnam 

haiur, Whilst the Romans were making these preptu 

rations, Saguntum was already besieged, 

^^2. Vocabulary 70. 

Afte* postquam ; aometimet posteaquara. 

Before, antequam 

As soon as \^^ primum ; quum prlmum ; Bimul ac^ 

' C or atque : (with indie,) 

When as as soon as, ubi ; nt ; (with indie,) 

(AdYcrbs of place with genit.) 
Where in the world are you 1 ubi terrarum es 7 

Where in the world are we ? ubi gentium sumus ? 

To suph a height of insolence, eo insolentise. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentias. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where the 
As far as I can, < geTut, * ejus ' relates to tne preceding 

C proposition). 
AS far as can be done ; as far as > ^^^^^ gj^g ^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

possible. > 

^ f \ obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob^ 

I via). 

To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 

j^ 5 prttpius (with dot. or ace. (see 211) So 

Mearer* 5 . v 

i proxime). 

(Adverbs of quantity with genit.) 

{ sat, or satis/ of what is realty enough : 

affatim of what a given person thinko 

or feds enough. Aifatim = ad fatim, 

' to satiety ;* fatis an old substantiye 

from the same root as feitisco, fatigo, 

and fastidium. (D.) 

Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materias. 

613. (Eng,) Ik addition to thhy he was blind. 

{Lot,) There toaa added to Ihia^ that he was blind (Hue accedebat^ ul 

csecus esut. With a jrrtB, tense, accedit). 

614. 53r With the adverbs meaning ^asaoonas^^ the EngMsh pluperfect should 

be translated by the perfecL In this sense, postquam * after * is usually 



Enough, 



* 8ai before polysyllables, aoHa before dissyllables. (Bawngarten Crutum ad 
(fueton.) 



§65.515,516.] QUOD. 18S 

followed by the perfect indicative. (See note', page 114.; \Vhen ths 
pluperf. Is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented ai 
foUowing the other immediately : e. g. P, Africanua^ posteaquambU 
eonmd tt censor fu tr at, L, Cottam in juuUeium vocavit (Cic. Diy. in 
Csec. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{end): post quamdesuiarebua — dixerat, — librum—iradidit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect^ the imp. or pluperf. is used. * Simulac se r&> 
miserai .... reperiebatur.' {Nep. Aldb. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 1 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*® I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished saiisfac 
torUy, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns." Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers. pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their onm interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country ! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any^ body. It is not every body who can 
finish such'°> a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^^^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Qvx)d. 

516. ^That^ is expressed by ^quod,^ when it introduces the 
ground of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
sronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

"^ Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it In two ways. 



184 QUOD. [$65,517-^21 

Such proDOiini and adyerbs are id, hoe, iUud: m, idea, iddrco, prop 
UrtOf inUrea, Ua, tarn, «ic, 4^. 

517. Verbs of the afiections (rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c.,) anr 
followed by qtiod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.^ 

618. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

ground of another person's judgment or conduct ; when it takes 

the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctiYe in oblique narration t 
and it must be remembered that when an ace. with infin. follows a verb 
of toying, Ac, the narration it oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 
junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 
praises or hlatnes any body. 

520. ' Quod * with a verb is often the proper way of translating \he partp- 
cipial nibetantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng,) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

( Lat. ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king {quod with 
eubj). 

(2) {Eng,) Hie having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lat. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) Thai (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.T 

(3) {Eng,) He praised (or Uavud) him,/or having done this. 
( Lat. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

{Quod with subj.: the tndica/tre would intimate that the narrator 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) {Eng,) Many persons admire poems vnthout understanding them. 
( Lat, ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) Yon cannot be ruined without ruining others. 
( Lat, ) You cannot be mined so as not to ruin others. 

{ut nan * with subj,) 

521. Vocabulary 71. ^ 

To be praised; grieve for, * j ^"l*"* ff "» ^^"*' <^* **' ^^ ^ 

C with de), ■ 



> Quodf introducing the statement as a /act, is naturally better suited to the 
pa^ than to the present. * Qaudeo quod scripsisti ' is better than * te seripsisse,* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or/eeling {gaudeo, doUo, miror), the 
ace, with inf, is the more common : with those that express the man^eslaiion 
of an emotion or feeling {laudo, reprehendOf accuso, misereor, gratias ago, grot' 
iitor, consolor)f quod is preferred, (Z., 8lh ed.) 

7 Magnum est hoc^ quod victor victis pepercit. 

■ Or * quin* if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* Dolere is to/eel pain or sorrow; nuerere is to show it by outward signs t b"' 



( 65. 522.] QUOD. IHA 

Grieve ; grieve for, mcerere, moestus (with ace, or oM.). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugere, lux, luct. 

To be glad, laetari, isetatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b gavlsus sum. 

JExceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself se ref icSre. 

(The Preposition db.) 
Dx, concerning, about; dovm from; from (Cicero has, audire de a]l> 
quo : so Cmere, conducere cU aliquo) : of, with partitives : by or oeeord- 
mg to, of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of time ; Ac 

In the middle of the night, media de hocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, mult& de nocte. 

On purpose, de industri^ 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an m^, what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the impttf,vDA. jluptrf, subj.1 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even hy face. I am 
exceedingly glad that you have finished ^he business to your 
satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 
victory over the Gauls, 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 
He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 
recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruilevl 
myself. Caius praises the greatest poets mihmU understanding 
them. I had rather be a good man wtthout seeming (one), than 
Beem one without being (so) [Translate with ui\. Would you 
prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 
being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 
of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are vwolvntary, arising from an irreaistihU feeling (and thus m<Brert and 
fiueror rise above dclere and dolor) ; lugere is to thow it by conventional sigiMs 
to mourn, (D.) 

b Gaudere is to/ceZ joy ; Icdari is to thow it hy joyful looks, Ac. (D.) Doder- 
lein thinlcs Cicero mistaken when he makes lectori express an exulting, triumph* 
^f"^ joy* gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
wueh a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception ol 
the relative force of two words in common use 7 At all events, according to 
Ddderlein*e own explanation, Uetari, expressing the manifestation of joy in con* 
sequence of an trreneHbUJeUing^ might be expected to rise above gaudert, jual 
IS meertre above rf o iiin. 



180 THB BOMAN CALENDAR. [§ 66. 523-4).^9 

of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Wh j 
should V now hewail the life of men ? This heing the case, tohai 
reason have we^*' for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens ? 
How few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 
They » set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
ihe English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendse) : the Nones (Nonas) fell on the Jifth or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus uum, f.) were always eight days afler the Nones, that is, 
on the thirteenth or Jifteenih, 

525. In March f July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the Jvfteenth,) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of JIfay, would be such a day befora 
the Kalends of June. « 

527. Suppose we take the Vdrd of March ; this Is a day before the Notub oi 
March, which happens <fii the seventh. Now 7 — 3 = 4 : but the Ro- 
mans reckoned boffi days {n, so that they would call the third of March 
not the fourth, but iYi^ffih day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased hy one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased hy two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will be pridie; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before^ was ' the dan ht* 
fore^ as we speak. 



666. 529-531.] the roman calendar. 187 

629. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the ffth: therabre three must he sub* 
tracted from (5 -f-l =)8ix; and the remainder being 3, the da^ ia 
*the third day before the Ntmta of June.* 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thxrUenth^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is the Jifth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

ninth day before the Kalends of July. 

0^ (The adjective forms are used with the months,' and Idus 
is fern.) 

530. To express when ? 

*0n the third before the Kalends of March' is by rule ^die /er^to ante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ' tertio Kalendas Martias * or ' iii. Kal. Mart.^ 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
lAtyi this form is ^ante-diem, tertium Kalendas Martias* shortened 
into ' a. d. iii. Kal. Mart.^ a form which cannot be explained gram* 
matioilly. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions adj iuy ex, were prefixed to it, as to other suhstantlYes 
of time. 

531. \When1 onwhatday?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, AtLgusttis 
was horn on the twenty-third of September (32— 
9=23.) 

Claudijis natus est Kalendis Augustisy ClaudivLS was 
horn on the first of August. 

Claudius obiit (or excessit) m. Idus Octodres, Claudius 
died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 

Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xU. Kalendas Novem- 
hres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 
in the Senate on the 2lst of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas Sextilei 



« These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martins, Aprils, Mains, Juniui^ 
(InSntUis (or Julius), Sextilis {or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern* 



188 THB ROMAN CALENDAR. [§ 66. 532-535» 

( = Augustus**) edixit, The Consul fixed the elections 

by an edict for the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies octavum ct septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the tuoentyfourth and twenty fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jnssi sumus ad Nonas Febmarias^ 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth ot 

February. 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

r tomitia, Qrum (properly/ the assembling 
Elections, < of the people * for the purpose of elect- 

( ing the consuls, &c. &c.). 

To my election \ ^^ ™®* comitia (i. e. to the meeting at 

' c which I am to be elected or rejected). 

To suiTer, sinCre,* slv, stt ; pXti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittSre. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, cSgSre, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aee.). 

It is worth while, opers pretium est. 

633. (a) {Eng.) Instead of readings h^ is at play. 

(Lot.) He is at play, whereat he ought to read (quum debeai). 
(b) {Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum po&aefy 

634. (c) {Eng.) Far from thinking this, I hold, Ac. 

{Lai.) It is so far off that I should think this, that I hold, &c. (tan- 
tum abest ut — ut," <&c.) 

Exercise 77. 
535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



d The months of Juiy and August were called Qutn/t/t9, SextUis respectively, 
( sr the fflh and sixth month, reckoning from Marchy the old beginning of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Jiditis and Augustus in honour of the 
first two Caesars. 

♦ Sinere is properly * to let go^ * not to stop* pati is, ' not to prohibit .•* sinere has 
for its immediate object the person actings paii the action itself: sinere is ooivt- 
moniy, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : pati by the ace. 
with infn. (D.) 

" Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demos- 
thenes. Sometimes the second lU is omitted, the clause having tix or eHams 
'tantum abfuit ut inflammares nostroi animos: somnum viz tenebamiML* 
<Ci€, Brut. 80.) 



^ 67. 586-589«} oonitection of propositions, ^c. 189 

on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say)^ on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*^ to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till 1 recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for' the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ter who he may Je), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

^ 67. CemneeHon of Propositions hy the Relative. 

Imperative forms. 

o36. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hut, for, therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' * as — says,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo. 
nations : 



100 CONNECTION OF PROPOSITIONS [§ 67. 540-54!^. 

(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut (or fac only) with sulj, 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with subt* 
(governed by ut omitted), or noli with infnJ 

540. (a) (Eng.) Two and two make four : and if tku is granted, Ac, 

(Lot.) Two and two make four : ifwhieh is granted, Ac. 
(5) (£7n^.) Cains, tofiOf they Boy^ was killed at Lugdunum. 

{Lot.) Caius, whom they report to have been killed, <&c. 
(c) (£?n^.) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
{Lot.) Crassus, whom Lucilius report» to hoot never laughed but 
once, 
(d!) {Eng.) Narratives, by whUhj when we icad them, we are afiected. 

{Lot ) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 
(«) {Eng.) Success with whicA, if it should fall to oui k>t, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
{Lot,) Success, if whichs should fall to our lot, we should be di»> 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this ; and if you had not thwarted me, <&c. 
{Lot.) I did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, &c. 

541. [C. xxzv.]i:|- ' WUl*nnd 'would,* * will not* and 'wouldnot* are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by velle and noUe respectively. 

They are to b? translated when for 

tnllj would, we may substitute I 

ie (are, Ac) willing, was (were, Ac.) iffilling, , 

542. Vocabulary 73. I 

(Phrases with e, ex ; prjs, pro, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedlbus laborire, or dolSro. 

To cook with water, ex aquH cttquSre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regione.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vi& languere. 

To live according to nature, e nature vivSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re melt e8t.i> 

(To place) on a table, in mensH. 
Por == owing to, especlaUy of ob- ) ^^^^ ^ , 

stacles, ) 

In comparison with him, prse illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, e.' 



t Cura vJt quam primum rmto*. Foe animo forti, magnoque «tf. Ccw 
pates, or noil putare.— Such forms in English are, * take care to,' *ho «tan»y0i%' 
*mindyou,^ Ac. 

f In Latin, the relative must stand before si. ^ 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regUme in the gm, 

k So, e republic^ est. 

t A pinon is tuihu when he ia in safety ; eecurtu when he MCevtt 



$ 67. 543. BY THE BELATIYB. 191 

Pro virili parte, according to one's duty or power as an individual (iKJ 
* with all one's might ') ; as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nat^ (according to the thing that has arisen) =; according to 
arcumalances. 

Pro eo ac mereoTf according to my deaerU, - 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my part wished this : and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they would receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us ? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny fliat these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May 1 not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memer). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be flo, and is without care (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence 'Ne sil 
meuruOf qui non est tutus ab hoste.' Of salvtUf soapea^ incolumisy — aalvua sayi 
die least (as it properly relates only to (existence) ; aospes more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incolumis the most of all, as it excludes not 
Otoly annihUaHonf but even the supposition of any injury or attack. 



192 SOMAN WAY OP RECKONING MONEY. [§ 68. 544-54 

table. I shall do what appears** best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak foi 



sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
uummus, when it means a coiny sestertius is always meant. 

d. q. 
645. A Beattrtius {sz\^or Z\ cents) was not quite equal to Ueoptnci 
English money. 

A atstertium :s a (hxmacmd sestertii : it was the name of a«ufn, not 
, of a coin, 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. OCr With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

* hundred thousand sesterces.^ 

Hence Sestertium semd * = < a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium deciea = ten * hundred thousand sesterces ' ^ a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium xncies = 20 * hundred thousand sesterces ' = two 
million sesterces. dc. Ac, 

Obs. With numeral adverbs bdow *ten times,* so msny hundred Ihou' 
tand sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs nbove and multiples of * ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units* placCi and you have the number of ^miUumt 
of sesterces,* 

Thus, if * sestertium sexcenJties* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 milUons of sesterces * for the 
sum. 



X. s, d, 
♦ A sestertium = 8 1 5i = $38 68. 
Sestertium semel =807 5 10 = $3873 60. 
Sestertium decies, centieSy millies, &c, (that is, the multiples of semcl by IC) are 
got approximately by this rule : — For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium milHes, since lOOU- 
ba8~3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence miUies sestertium = 807291 = nearly 
$4,000,000 in vhole numbers. 
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With intennediate numeralsi the sum is easily obtained by thaM 
rules : Sestertium Ur viciea = ' 2 mtUunij 3 hundred thousand m*- 
Urces,* 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

549. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to tha 
numeral before * miliums^ I must add a cipher in the trnit^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb^ that Is to go 
with sMtertium, Thus In * 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vicies is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex milUbus asdes conduxit, He hired a house for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
{b) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertia vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 

of two million sesterces. 

561. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hsreditas, Stis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerCre ; gess, gest. 

{llbertlnuB, i, m. (but if spoken in r^er^ 
ence to his masteTf Ubertus. Thui 
Brutus's Ubertus is one qf the dam 
Ubertini). 

foriundus: — *nati Carthaglne, sed oti. 
j undi ab Syracusis ; * bom at Carthage, 
Descended from, < but of Syracusan extraction ;' or * de- 

scended from a family that had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state "with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than*^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces, ffhat you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With ampKus, plus^ minuSf dc. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
In the case it would have stood in, if quam had been ezpreosed. SoTnUtmes 
however the abkU. follows these adverbs. 

9 
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23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



( 69. On the divisicm of the As : the method of reckoning fraa 

lions, interesty &c. 



563. 



Ai 

Deunx 

Dextani 

Dodrans i 

Bes (bessis) 

Septunz 

Semis (semissis) (^6_ _ )' I L of an Am. 



(A=) f 

-A 



duincunx 

Triens 

Quadrans 

Sextans 

Uncia 



^7 
(iS=) t 



554. These words were used to express the JracUons set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
usurse, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses orcentesimaB usurs =: 12 per cent. 



Deunces 




r *^^ 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


* usnne * 


6 


Qaincunces 




5 


Trientes 




4« 


Q,uadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




2 


Unciae j 




1 



BintB centesimaB s: 24 per cent, and lo on. 



Dodrans => de-quadrauu 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrantis fuit, His 

height wcLs jive feet and three-fourths {fioe feel 
nine). 
(Bum) hasredem fecit ex dodrante, He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(5) Assihus ttsuris grandem pecuniam coUocavit, Ht 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caiusy the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius^ of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelflhs of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of" 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 

^ Apud aliquem coUocare. 



« 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE 



TABLE I.— GENDERS. 
>^— JMv. ezceptions are in capitals :fem. in the common type ; neui. In UoHm 

(Third Declension.) 



Mu. terminationM. 

* 

■S, OB, OS, 

B8 inereasingf 

o, token not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 

§r) ead&ver uber 

iter ver 

papSocT verbet 

tuber 
nr) arbor 

eequar 

marmor 

ear 
€») oompes 

merces 



merges 

quies 
ii)cos 

dos 

09 Rossis) 

o«(ori8) 

fmaoo 

fepoe 

fmeloe 
o)caro 

teclio 



requies 

seges 

teges 



FiBST Decl. Fern. 
except names of men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, er) § 
Mu.— except 
alvus 
domus 
humus 
vannus 
peJagtiM 
viruB 
vulgua (also m.) 



Fern, terminatume, 

do, go, io,* 
as, is, aus, 

es not inereaeing 

8 impure 

lis in hypermon. 

Principal Exceptions. 
do [ °»°° 

J CARDO 
^ ) LIGO , 
^ t MARGO (f ) X 
i«) AMNI8 LAPIS 

ANGUIs(f ) MEN6I8 
AXIS 0RBI8 

CA86I8(i8) PANI8 
COLLIS PI8CI8 

QXNIS P0STI8 

CRINIS PULVI8 
ENS IS SANGUIS 

FASCIS TOBBIS 
FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
FOLLIS VECTIS 
FUNIS VERMIS 

IGNIS 
X) CALIX 
CODEX 
CORTEX 
GREX 
POLLEX 
SILEX (f ) 
tTHORAX 
VERTEX 

?yl?." j^c^^c"- 

BIDENS {hot), 
9 im- { MONS 

purel PONS 

FONS 

DENS RUDKNS 

tHTDROPS 
as) AS ELEPHAS 

vae (vaeU) 



99, 



Neut. temUnationo* 

c, a, <, «, I, n, 
ar, ur, lU. 
it9 monosjO. 



Principal ExceptioiiB. 

SAL 

80L 
n)LIEN 

REN 

BPLEN 

PECTEN 
Ur) PUR 

FURFUR 

TURTUR 

VULTUR 

lUf) pecus (udls) 

LBPUS 



Fourth Decl. (ve) 

Ma9, except 

acus 
idus (pi.) 
manus 
porticus 
tribus 



Fifth Decl. 

Pern, except 

DIES (also Pem, 
in eing,) 

MERIDIES. 



* Words in to that are not ab9tract nouns are m4i9. e. g. papilio, pugioi 
BciPio, 8EPTENTRI0, sTELLio, uNio (pcarl), with the numeral nouns terhiq^ 
4UATERNI0, dc. t Propcrly Greek words. 

X Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

f Qr99k MMw te ddus (exddus, methddosf 4^) vUk dialectus, dipthongnB 
^e,aT9 ' 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some words have • 
particular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of male persons B.nd vnndsj are masculine. 

B. The names ot female persons, countries, islands, towns, plants, and 

trees, are fem. 
ifl) But of towns, these are mas, 

(1) Some in o (cboto, hippo, nabbo, sulm o, pbusIno) : and 

(2) All plurals in t; veii, dblphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in um, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or ur of the thiid i Ptw 
neste, TVmr. 
(4) Of trees and plants g 

(1) Those in er (and many in us) of the second are mas, : 

(2) Those iner, ur of the third are neut. : aeer,siler, robur, <f«. 

C. Several are common : comes, conjttx, custos, dux, hospes,Juvenis, partntf 

princeps, sacerdos, <f»e. 



TABLE 11.— Formation of the Perfect and Supine. 

I. 0*1^0 first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is Umg, if the next 
^Ldble begins with a consonant. 

(a) But «6rm perfects have short ^enu\ti bib!, dSdi, fidi, scidi, stSti, stiti, tttd. 

(5) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : datum, citum,* Itum, litum. 
quitum, ratum, rtltum, satum, situm. 

(e) Statum from sto is long, but from sisio short ; and the compounds of ite 
ttiat make stUum have i : as preestUum, from prtestare. Though noseo has nodcm, 
lis compounds that have itum have I (cognosco, cognMwnC), 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FiBST Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amti^ 
(X) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supint, by 

adding v, t, respectively to the proper root, 
[amo (ama-o) ; amav-i ; ama/-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in ^twn, after rejecting a. 
CrCpo, crSpui, crSpitum. So ciibo, dOmo, frico {also fricatum), mleo, 

sOno, tttno, veto, sSco (sectum)— jttvo, juvi, jutum 7 jttvStum 7 

(3) Others form perf, in both of these ways. 

DiscrPpo, discrepaviand discrepui, discrepatum (7). So increpo (ui, itum 
prtferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete plioo (fold). 

{BuJt supplico, duplico, multiplico, only s.yi, atum : ezplioo, expHaib^ 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dedij datum {m^ a in dare, dabo, dabam, <&c.) ; sto, stSti, stStum : bui 
stare, Ac, 



• From deOf to excite. Of the compounds seyeral have eirs, eUum, horn llM 
•tod. eio. 
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OI. Sbcond Gonjvoatxok. 

Properly a eontraeUd conjugatioxi, but with the vowels open in the firal 
pers. aingularof the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is = monies, AcJ\ 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ut, Than. 

(Mon-eo, mon-ui, mon-{/um.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add r, in the perf. — eo, 6vi, Stum. 

Deleo, deiSvi, delStum. Fieo, neo, and verlm Jbrmedfrcni oleo^ {maiu 
to grow)y pleo {JiU)t and sueo {can accuMtomed). 

(3) Others form petf, from root of present^ lengthening: the vowd (ii 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

Fttveo, fQvi, fotum : mtfveo, voveo : pHveOj ferveo (and fefbui) ; Ccm^ 

nweOf nivi aiid nizi. 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sSdeo (sessum), etrideoJ^ 

(4) Others form perf. in n. 

(«) p sounds. {Any jfi sound with s'szpai but bs sometimes rr m.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
(fi) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before «. Any 
k sound with « = jr .* ^u is to be treated as a A: sound.) 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, indulgeo (indultum), fulgeo, mtJgeo, 
tergeo, turgeOy urgto, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auzi, auctum : htceo^frigeo, lugeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before «.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
{<S) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : haereo. 
(c) With reduplication, {t sound thrown away before a.) 

Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(0 Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavisus sum ; soleo^ 

solitus sum. 
(it) The following have perf. in ui; but do not form their supines in Hum, 

Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, miztum and mistum ; toneo, 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensltum. 

IV. Tbibd Comjuqation. 

(1) Perfect in i, added to root of present, 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, eongruo, imbuo, induo, luo (luitunu ), 
meluOi minuo, plvo, ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, atemuOf buo, 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
{p) t sound thrown away before * in aup, 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum ror«), prehendo^ 



•Some of which have oUmoo in pres. Aboleo, sup. aboUhens adoleiocK 

b longrueo, langui ; liqueo, liqui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mates with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c g (ch). 

I t d (th). 
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scando ; arid eompounda of cando (kindU)^ fando {titrud), In emdo, 
fendo. 
if) Bibo (bibi, bibitom) ; cudo (cusum), dggo, lamb0fpsttU0f9cHbo(BcaJbi)f 
HdOf veUo (vulsum : also vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (versum), vSn 
(visum). 
(^ (Short vowel of root Ungthenedn-o. changed into d in per/,) 
CS&p-io, cepi, captum : faciOf jXcio, ago, 6do (esum), emo (emptum), iSga 
(tectum), fodio (ibssum), fuglo (fugitum). 
(•) (n or m, by which the present has been lengthened firom a timpUr 
rootf rejected.) 
(retaining short vowel) findo (fid), f idi, fissum : scindo (sclii). 
^ngthening the vowel : a changed into 9.) 
Frango, firag, fregi (fractum) ; fundo, fud (f usum) ; linquOv liqu, Ii« 

(Uqui, Uctum) ; rumpo, nip (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, percdU, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stitum. 
(^) With reduplication. 
Gado, cScidi, casum ; csedo, cScSdi, cesum ; cano, cccini, cantum ; crSdo, 
credidi, cr^ditum ; pango (pag), pSpXgi, pactum : parco, pCperci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensum ; pungo, pupugi, punctum ; poscOf pbposci ; tango 
(tag), tStXgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tuBum. So the compounds of do ; amdOy abdOf reddo^ Ac. 
condfdif amdXhim, Ac, 

(2) Perfect in n. 
(if) p sounds, (i;^ Any p sound with siMps s with /, pt.) 

Glilbo, glupsi, gluptum : nubo, sciibo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(9) k Munds, including those in A, 911, and ct, {Any k sound with • is x ; 
with t, d.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo^ plngo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dico, duco, cdquo, trSho,* vSho. Add 
compounds of stinguo ; ezstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flezi, flezum, nezo {also nexui), pecto. 
(4) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before s) 

C5mo, compsi, comptum ; demo, pr9mo, sGmo, contemno. 
(«) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before • .* vowel, if iSwrt^ lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum ; divido, divusi, diviisum : lasdo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, rSdo, trudo : mitto (misi, missum).— Compound* of vado 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mcrgo, tergo. 
{f) t sounds, (ds changed into ss ;) cSdo, cessi, cessum. 
(r) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into • before s.) 

(}Sro, gessi, gestum : Gro, prSmo (pressum) 
(0 Onnpawnds of specie ipthoid) ending in spicio make spexi, specttun. 



4 verri^versum poetical. Z. 

• h teems to have had originally a hard sound. Thus kUima for x«/(^t 

OtfSSJT (MArmSSMCO. 
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TJtoM in \icio from lacio {entice) except elido, make lezi, lectnm. 

Diligo, dilexi, dilectum : intelligo, neghgo. 

Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, praelego, hareperf. I6gi» 

(3) Verbs with perf. in uL 
(•) Without change of root. 

alo, alui, Slitum {and altum): coIo (cultum),. consiilo (consultumX 
mdlo ; occulo (occultum), vlUo^ nSto^ malo; compounds of cdho (nish} 
shoot forth) ; fr?ino, gSmo, trimo^ vpmo, gigno, (gen, g^nul, gSni- 
turn) ; rapio, rapul, raptum ; edpiot elicio, compteco^ diepeseo^ depso 
{aieo depstum), pinso {aUo pinsi, pistum) ; eterto {also steni).— Crai^ 
pounde of sero {toconnect)^ serui, sertum. 
(») With change of root. 

MSto, messui, messum; p5no, ptfsui, ptfsYtum; ccmo,f creTi, ere* 
turn ; lino, levi (livi rare), litum ; sino, sivi, situm ; spemo, spr^yi, 
spretumj stemo, stravi, stratum; sCro, sevi, sStum; tSro, tiivi 
triturn. 

Cresco (ere), cr6vi, cr€tum ; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
jt) Verbs forming perf. in xi, as if they had roots ending in k 'BOimd or & 

Flno, fluxi, fluxum $ struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in in, 

{w) PSto, pSfivi, pCtitum * cBpio, arcesso, capeseo, lacesso, incesao 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
fr) Fido^ f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tiili, latum. 
Tolio, susttiii, sublatmn. 
V, Fourth Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t. 

(a) Venio, veni, ventum; compSrio, compSri, compertmn. Sbreperio. 

(2) Perfect in t». 

(fl) Saiio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, ttpSrio, Xmicio (amicui?). 

(3) Perfect in ei, 

Farcio, fiirsi, fartum ; fulclo, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum); 
sarcio, seplo ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

TI. DSPONINTS. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, lassns ; liceor, licitus ; mSreor, m^ 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rXtus; tneor, tuitus; 
ySreor, veritus. 

Thisd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 
plector, complexus; divertor, diversus; («o prievertor, rSvertor;) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fnior, fruitusond fructus ; fdngor, functus; 
grSdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus | 
Itfquor, Itfcutus ; mttrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natnsi 



is, to eeparaie. In the sense of to see, it has neither pei£ nor 
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nftor, nisus, nizus; oblMscor, obtitus) paciscor, pactus; pa8C(« 
pastus; pStior, passus; prbficiscor, profectus; quSror, questufl 
sSquor, secGtus : ulciscor, ultus ; utor, iisus. 
Fourth Coitjugation. Adsentior, adsensus: ezpSrior, expertuB, 
mStior, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; ttrior, onus.' 

VII (S^ ac in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

Jnefioativea in sco have no perfect^ but that (in lo) of the root. This 
would hardly be considered ihtir perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ut, though no verb in eo occurs. 

YIII. In compound verbs (I) a, ce, of the root often become i, sometimes 
e: (2) e of the root often becomes ir (3) the r«(fi^2£oa/ioRof therootii 
dropt, except in prsecurro and the compounds of poteo and diteo. 



f TbeprMoit follows the ihirdf but 2 sing. 9Hri» or orlKs. 

9» 
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TABLE 



OP 



^•1 



DI**'E-KENCES OF IDIOM. 



4*c. 



Ehglish. 

1. ) yv and I. > 

fi Jbus and I. ) 

2. £1 ^« that he has noi^ sinned. 
&sya that he has nevery dkc. 

3. Hd promises to co7n«. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes to do it. 

He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, &c, satisfaction : satis- 

factorily ; successfully. 

6. To fight on honaback. 
6*. It is a &r«adi of duty. 

7. He sends the most faithful slave he 

has. 
6. He was <^jZr«< fo c2(i this, > 

(Or) He was the Jirst who did this, > 
Soy He was the only one who did it. 

9. Sw^ is your temperance, 

Or, TfiOT yotir U9uai temperance. 



Latot. 

( I and you. 
ll and Balbas. 

Dtfdea {negat) that he has sinned. 
Deniet that he has ever, Ac. 
He promises that he tDtUcome {ace, wtih 

inf.) 
He hopes that he ohaU live {ace, with 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he tnU do it (occ. 

with inf.) 
He pretenas that he is mad (ace. with 

ir^,: pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( =s aceordir^ to) one's 

thought or Intention (ex seniaUid 

navigare.) * 

Ex tententid. 

To fight from (ex) a horse.b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has the 
most fdtthfuL. 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

Hea^edidit (solus fecU). 
C Which is your temperance. 
J Of to^icfe temperance you are. 
] For ( = in proportion to) your ten& 
[ perance (56). 



* Obs. Says not should not be translated hynego unless it is in answer to aa 
Mhud or virtttal question. When the not is closely connected with the foUowiag^ 
rerb^ it should be translated by non. 

^ R* tquiSf if more persons than one are spoken oC 
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CO. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
t4. 



15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 



21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 

26. 



27. 



18. 



En«LI8U. 

As far aa 1 know. 
It's all over with . . . 

( To make the same boast. 

) Td make the same promise. 

] To mcike many promises. 

t To utter many folsehoods. 
To take by storm. 

That nothing . . . 

That nobody . . . 

That never . . . 
[This is only when * that ' intro- 
duces a purpose.] 

No food is so heavy aanotiobe di- 
gested, &c. 

He is «o foolish aa to think, dc 

She never saw him toWunii calling 
him, &c. 

He could scarcely be restrained 
from throwing^ &c. 

I left nothing undone to appease 
him. 

I cannot but, Ac 



19. I will not object to your doing ii. 
20. 



It cannot be that the soul is not 

immortal (89). 

( Nothing prevents him from do- 

J ing it. 

] SOi nothing deters him from do- 

L ing it 
It was owing to you thai 1 did not 

succeed. 



By sea and land. 
J To be within a very little of . . . 
( Or, But a little more and . . . 
Not to be £ar from. 

I almost think,c . ) . 

I don't know whether, j ^^' 
To take away any one's life. 

The city qf Rome, the island of 

Cjrprus. 
He did thisaa (or uhen) Consul. 
( I may go. 

{ I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I oughJt to have done it. 



Latut. a, *^<^^^^^^ 
Which I may know (quocuSooum),, ^"^ 
It is done concerning (actum M c2e). , 
To boast the same thin^ (59). 
To promise the same thmg (59). 
To promise > ^„„„ .i,;««. 
To lie \ ™*"y tnmgs. 

To Jlght a place <nU by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing (ne quid). 
Lest any body {ne quia). 
Lest ever (ne unquam). 

No food is so heavy hut {quin) U may 

be digested^ &(UJ. ■ 
So fooiish that hethinka {u£), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, <fic. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone {praUermiai) nothing 

that I should not (quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that {fa- 
cere rum possum qmn)^ &c. 
I will not object but that {recuaaJbo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be {feri) but that {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents {obsta£) by which he 

should the leaa do it {quominua faciat). 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

theUss do it m). 
It stood through you by which T should 

the less succeed {per te ateHt quarni* 

nua^ Ac, 99). ^\ 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant bvi that . . 

[minimum abesse {impera.) quin. I 
Hand multum > , 
Hand procul J aoesse. 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, «&c. 

To snatch away life to ( = from) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = bein^ Consul) did this. 
^ To me it-is-permitted {licet) to go 
} (124). 

It benoveth me {oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuit) to do it (126). 



c Baud ado an, neacio an^ dvbito an may be followed by the negcUivea, nemo, 
nihil, nuUua, nunquam, or by the for as that follow negatives, qtdaquam, quio 
quam, tdlua, unquam, Haud scio an lemo approaches nearer to a denial than 
hand ado an quisquam, (6.) — But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
\he negative. {Matthid, Hand^ <&c.) 
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Ehou'sh. 
29. I am at leiaure to read. 

3IP. I have need o[ food. 



( making-haate. 

There is need of J deliberation. 
"* * "* ^ prompt ezecu- 

I tion. 

31. How many are there of you? 
How many are there qfvM? 
Three hundred qfu» are come. 

Very many ofuhuh , . . 

32. Some mock, oQurt approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; the other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 
36. To take hi good part. 

36. He was condemned in hie ab- 

tence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. $ 

To bring an action against a ) 

man for bribery. ( 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is ckaracterittic of . . . 
It is ineuTnbtnt on . . . 
It is^br . . . 

It demancbj arreqvirest firmness. 
It ^lowMf or beiraysy weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who ean &c. 

It is wise. 



40. To reduce to subjection. 
To bring under his dominion. 

41. To be capitally condemned. 
To be acquitted o[ a capital charge 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things together, 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



LATlSf, 

Tbere-is-leisnre (oacat) to me to read 

(154V 
^ (1) There is to me a business witb 
< food {prep, omitted). 
f (2) Food is a business to me. 

C (the matter) being hoMten- 
ed, 
(the matter) being am^ 

suited. 
(the matter) promptly 
, done {177). 
How many are ye 1 (guot estis?) 
How manv are we 7 {guot 8umuA 7) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are \ ^®^' ^ 

^ very many. 

Which very many (quae plurima) . . 

Others mock ; wiers approve" (alii— 

alii). 
Tht other was a Greek; the other m 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So {adeo) loving of, c&c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being abaejUyfus condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

{rtut) of a capitaHnatter (187). 
To malce a man an accusea-person o\ 

bribery {gen.) j or, about bribery (cfe). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

{reus) about morals (de moribuss 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certi»' 

rem facere). 
Without {experSf adj.) all danger . 
It is la mark) of . . . 
It is {the duty) of . . . 
It is (the character f prioil^e^ &c.) of • • 
It is la thing) of ( = for) nrmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's {task) to do it 
It is not every man^s {task) to do It 

(non cujusvie eat), &c. 
It is {the conduct) of a wise man. 

i;;^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion {sum 

ditionis facere). 
. To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquil^ed of the head. 
Common to' me tcithyou. 
To compare things dtnianffst for 60* 

tween) themselves (inter se) 22i (c). 
'^ threaten death to a man (222). 
' 4.0 reckon slavery after death (serrlttt- 

tern morti posthakere, 227). 

(or, as in Eng.t with anteponen^ 



t JEqui boni lacere : in bonam piitem aoelpeie. 
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EWOUSH. 

46 To surround the city with a wall. 
To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 

To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, Ac. 

To obstruct {or cut on) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut on the supplies of the 
Gauls.. ■■ 

47. I have a book. 
I have two books. 

^' J^o°^f bo the assistance of 
To send > rjiEsar 
To set out > ^^Bai. 

49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 

BO. To be a reproadiy or disgracefdi. - 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious } hateful. 

Obs. ^How^ before the adj. must 
be * quantua ' in agreement with 
snbst. 
[61. To throw himself at Cesar's feet.] 

52. Caius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he toUl come. 

I fear that he will not come. 
64. The war agaviat Pjrrrhus. 
Connection vnth Pompey. 
Resi/rom labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 

55. He did it that Ki might the more 

easily escape. 

56. To make Cesar retire. 

57. It U beeotning to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, Ac. 
SOf it it tmbecoming to (or in) an 
orator ... 

58. This victory coat 'them many 

wounds. 



89. Hardly any body. ' 



LAtm. 

To give-round {circumdHre) a wall ts 

the city (or as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle (aspergere) praises A 

man [or as in Eng.f 
To clothe {induere) myself with a gar* 

ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gar* 

ment to myself. 
To strip {exiiere) the enemy of theb 

camp, baggage, <&c. (abl.) 233. 
To shut-up {interclitdere) flight to thft 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up {interdiLdere) the Gauls 

from their supplies (abl. commeaiu), 

233. 
There ?s a book to me. 
There arfi two books to me (236). 

To's^^d' J^^^T^^T^"*^**- 
To set out. $ ance(Ai/.). 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give for a present (dono dare). 

'^ (Culpae, or vitiodare,,ja6JMrtere.) 
-TobeJJlfF'a'reproacir (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage (magna 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred {odio ease). 

(So impedimentOj honori, &c., esse.) 
Quanto odio est ! {Iiow odious it is I) 



[Se Cd^sari ad pedea'projicere ; or lite> 

rally.] See p. 89, note I. 
Dicebat, 

I fear leat he come {ne veniat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 
The war qf Pyrrhus 1 
Connection of Pompey I r'^;««* 
Rest 0/ labours "^ ' >GmUtv€. 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by which {qtto) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Cssar should retire {f<h 

cercy or ^jg^jcere ut^ Ac). 
It becomea an orator to be angry, Ac 

{oratorem decet), 
{(fratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory atoodi to them at many 
wounds {abl), 266. ' ' 

[Compare the Eng. * this atood me in 
a large sum.'] 

Almost nobody {nemo fere) 249. 



♦ Or^ ne non veniat. 

^ This notion is probably that of a debt atanding against s man in his emu- 
loir's bookc. 
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Enoush. 

CO. Make a bad, &c. use of, &c. 
61. He deserves to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over the Grauls. 

64. A blessing on > your 
Gk>od lucE, or success to $ valour. 
Gro on in your valour! 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, 

answered, <&c. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It seems, xm said, &c. that Cains has 

retired. 

68. We have totUked, come, Ac 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a school at Naples. 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is bom (or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arms, 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

&c. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

Th tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I have to do another page. 
I wiU have it done. 

75. He gave them the country to dwell 

in, 

76. I go to consuU Apollo. 



77. Balbus having l^ Lavinium, <&c. 



78. From the fouruUUion of Rome. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

king (of the king^s preservation). 

79. He does it without robbing others. 
He goes away vnthout your per- 
ceiving ii. 



Latib 

Psetadiu (273). 

He is a aeserving person, who shouU 

be loved (dlgnus est qui ametur). 

276. 
To aifect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem poena afficere). 
To triumph concerning {de) the Grauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

virtuie esto : voc. for nam, 280). 

^Plur. macti estel) 
It IS envied (spared, favoured,answered, 

&c.) to yvu {290). 
I don't know when it will be (guando 

futurum sit) that (u/) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caius seemSf issaidy <&c. to have retired 

^nearly always). 
It nas been walked, come, &c, (that is, 

by us: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is only an occasional and possible 

construction.! 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Caium con* 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (vrepJ\ a school. 
Virtue is to-be^raised by all (laitdan" 

da). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried (pneribuM 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is bom {or inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for {ad) arms-to-he-taken-up. 
During drinking, plajdng, Ac. {jaUer 

bibmdum, luclenduin, <&c.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-^reserved {con* 

servandcB libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo fad* 

endum). 
He gave them the country to be dwM 

in (habitandam). 354. 
I go intending'to-consuU (consultums) 

Apollo (354). 

Balbus, Lavinium being left, &c 

Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 
&c. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliquis* 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Rora^ condit&). 
From Jerusalem destroy ^{263). 
The honour of the save^rking {servati 

r^ttfdecus). 
He does it, mA robbing others. 
He goes away, ydia ynt pet^^aiMtig tt (Is 

won owtienU^^ 



/ 



/ 
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EirousR. 

l*h^ dondemn him wWunU hsaring 

60. I have«completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

61. I heard himnng. 
I saw him uDolk. 

82. That only. 
And that too. 

By a good man U is tnie^ but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and thai too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave qfmine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

36. Those whom we love we alao wish 
happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. Ettry opinion Owt^ <ftc. 
Every man who. 



90. Oru Balbus. 

91. Oru runs oneway, another anaih- 

er. 
Different men run different ways. 
Some run ene way, others another. 



\ 



92. The beat nren always^ &c. 
Hvddai snares are o/ipoy^ <ftc. 



All the wisest men. 

93. These are hard to avoiv9, 1 

There w difflcuUy in avoiding f 
these. J 

He has the greatest difftcmUy in sus- 
pecting. 

94. He is too proud to steal 

95. I aimed ffugitaiest forces I could. 



Latot. 

They condemn him unheard (tsiouctt 

turn). 
I have the work completed {opus abso* 

lutum habeo). 364. 
I have his design seen trough (per* 

spectum habem. 364. 
I heard him sin^g. 
I saw him toalkvng (361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Et is, ifqne, uiemque. 
By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono iUo quidem viro, 

sed — , or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

(jiec eoB vulgares). 
*My slave:' or *a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took away from me (mtAt) ad care. 
That Medea (Medea t/to). 
Those whom we love, the same (eos^ 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure {neseio 

tfuidobscuri), 
I know not what chance {nesdo quis ca- 
sus). 
Disturbed I know not what (nescto quid 

conturbatus). 

Henry, Charles, John. 

Jlenry, and Charles, and John. 

?«r opinion {qucecunque opinio). 
Whoever {quisquis), 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of every is emphatic), 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or other 

ways). 

[alius — alius (or some ado, derived 

from alius).] 
Each best man, &c. (optimus quisque). 
Each hidden snare, &c. (but quisque 

may be used in the plur. when a suba. 

is expressed in this construction : oc- 

cidtissinuB qiueque insidis). 
Each wisest man (doctissimus ndsmjie.) 
These are avoided with diffUmty (oiffi- 

cile). 

(DifficUiuSf difficillimej when requlr- 

He suspects with the greatest diffUvUy 

(difficillime) 
He is prouder than that he {quam ut or 

^tam qrd with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) asthegreatsd 

I could (quam mazimas potui OO' 

piaa)- 
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Ekoush. 

96. Am great a difference as there can 

poBsibly be. 
The greateat paanble difference. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

96. When I take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he ia come, he will tell us. 

When you wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you sow, so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I can. 
9U. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What shaU I do 7 
What am I to dol 
What can I do 1 
Why should I relate? 
What was I to do 7 
What should. 1 have done? 
What ought I to have donel 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. 1 remember to have read, 

103. It would have been better. 

104. Ab painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, unless it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than frrare. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question, 

106. I have nothing to accuse old age 
of. 

I have found tcarcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 
ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to tprite voUh, 
109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, <&c. 

(2) You have no reason {cause, occa- 
tUm, need, &c.) to hurry. 




Latot. 

A difference as-great-as the greaiist enM 
be {quanta maxima pott;st esse). 

I am a long time already desiring {Jasn- 
pridem cupio). 

They were a long time already prepar- 
ing (413). 

When I ^udl take my journey, I wIH 
come. 

When I shall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have come, he will tell us. 

When you shall wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you sliaJd sou), so will yoa reap. 

I wiU do it, if 1 ^laU l^j^e. 

They nothing el^e^^ip^ laugh {nikA 
aliud quam ri^' 

Quid faciam 1 

Cur haec narrem ? 

Quid facerem ? (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It vms better (utilius or satius fuU^, 

(Often) 7167110 pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter- 

ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

{ita justum . . . . «t est, Ac). 
He was more prudent than braver {prOf 

dentior quam fortior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur. 
I have nothing which I may accuse old 

hge (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, whiA 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, nol 

in gold, twt in estates (478). 
A pen, wWPwhich one may write (478). 

There are some who think {subj. 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {mhU eH 

quod festines). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry (Tum est quod, &c.) 



* So, satis, par, rectum, justum, idoneum, optimum, consentaneum^ mdJiua^ 
«9iiitt9, reetiuM, satius erat — fuit— fuerat. 
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(3) He WB8 despised by them, for He was despised by them, voho mum 
they saw through him. through him {qui with mbj.). 

(4) He deserves to be ioyed. He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignusest, out ametur; ox 
quern amea. So, maignus est, qui 
ametur: or^ quem ames.) 

(6) He is not a proper person to be He is not a proper person \tho ahmdd 

received. he received (or, whom you should r^ 

ceive). 

(6) Pfone are ao good ob never to No one is so good ttho never sins 
sin. inibj,). 

(7) Of audi a kind that we can neg- Of such a kind /br the aakt of uhkh we 
lect duties for their sake. can neglect duties. 

(8) Too ahort to be the whole life Shorter than which can be (quam qniB 
of man. sit or possit esse) the whole life oi 

man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so I am not that (person) who can believe 
foolish, airnple^ creduloua, &c.) as {i* qui credam). 

to believe this. 

(10'^ Who am I that my writinga Who am I whoae writinga should be 

should be honoured thus? honoured thus? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to aue They sent ambassadors whodunddaua 
for peace. for peace {qui pacem petererU). 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) He deserves praise, <&c. who did this 
for having done this. {subj.). 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who O me miserable, who thought^ &c. {qui 
thought, «ftc. with auJbj.) 

How few there are who, Ac. duotusquisque est qui . . 7 (with aubj.) 

\ censuring them you censure Tllicn you censure them, you censure 

me. me {qyum with indie.). 

111. It is many years since he was first There are many years when he ia \n 

in my debt. my debt {quum in meo aere eat), 

I congratulate you on your influ- I congratulate you, when you avail so 

ence with Caius. much with Caius {quum^ generally 

9tAx2, tantum valea apud Caium). 
1 don't like to be abused. I am not abused willingly {Ubenter^ 

112. A mortal body must necessarily It is necessary that a mortal bod^ 

perish. should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire (or interest) 
necessef est.] 
There is rut living pleasantly. It cannot be lived pleasantly (5(M). 

113. In addition to (htay he is blind. Hither ia addedj that he is blind (huo 

acced-it,ebat, <&c. uts). 613. 

1 14. He accused him of having betrayed He accused him that (quod) he had be- 

the king. trayed the king (^ubj,). 

His having apared the conquered, It for * thia^'' ' that ') is a great thing. 

is a great thing. mat (quod) he apared the conquered 

(tndic.). 

He praised {or blamed him) /or He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 

having done this. he had done this {aubj.). 620. 

115. Many persons admire poems ict^- Many persons admire poems, norvn 

out understanding them. deratand them (520^. 

You cannot be ruined without You cannot be ruined ao as not to ruin 

ruining others. others {id non with aubj.). 621. 

116. Jnatead qf readings he is at play. He is at play, whereaa he ought to b« 

reading {quum debeat). 

t This neceaaeis anoldadj, used fai the neut. gender oidy. 
f More commonly ^nod 



(14) ] 
>10. In 
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English. 

Itutead qf growing rich (as ho 
might) he is sp-owing poor. 

Faryrom tkwcing thig, I hold, 
dc. 

117. And (but, Ac.) Ifthis is granted. 
WkOf theu9ay, was killed. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By whichj when we read ihem^ we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do It. 

B§ SMTf Is is; or mmd you are. 



Latiit. 

He is growing poor, whereas he mtgH. 

grow rich (ouumoMseO. 
It is so far ofifthat I should think thii^ 

that, &c. 

(Tantum abest ut ut). 533. 

If uihiai is granted. 
Wham they report to have been killed. 
Wham B. reports to have been killed. 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

J Beware of thinking, eacemiUB. 
\ Be unwilling to think, noujnA 
Gura ut facias. 
FacuttiB; m^ foetid 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

1. When must him^ her^ them (Ju^ she, they), be translated by tui 7 and Am, A«r, 

iiSf theira, by euua ? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. 1. 12.) 

2. When is the per/, in a sentence with *that* to be translated by the preMnI 

infinitiye 1 (When the action or state expressed by the per£ is not to 
be described as over before tlie time referred to Dy the principal verb. 
C. II. 13 ) 

3. When must * thondd ' be translated by the preaeni infinitive ? (When it does 

not express duty or a future event.* C. iii. 13.) 
'4. When are vovJd, ahmtid, signs of X\iQ fiUure? (After past tenses. C. 
IV. 16.) 

5. When should * thing* be expressed 7 (When the mas. and the neut of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns? (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 
r. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 
determining whether the prepoaUitm gives a transitive sense to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
veH> ? (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is *for* before a noun and the infin, to be translated 7 (No.) What is the 

construction? (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are 'a*' and *biU* often equivalent to? (Relatives. C. ix. 45, and 

43 (a).) 

10. How is * «uo&' often used in English 1 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 1 (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When *ihat' stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin 1 (No. C. xi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is * / am come * ? (Perf. definite of the active voice.)--what, * 1 

tDos come ' 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed? (By 'to.' C. xiii. 60.) 

14. When must * that — not ' be translated by tU non instead of ni 7 and that no- 

body, thai nothing, &c., by tU nemo, vi nihil, respectively? (When thai 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a ' «o ' or 
*«tfeA' goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Eng./i£/. be translated after verbs of fearing7 (By the pres, 

aubj, C. XV. 96.) 



» To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
p<trticipial substantive. " It is strange that you should say so." What is 
strange? Your saying so. 
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16. When are *wh9* and *whidi* dependent interrogatives 7 (Afterwords Ok 

askings knowings doubting^ tdling^ Ac. C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does ' may * ever stand for can? * miglU * for could ? (Yes. C. zvii. 131.) 

18. When is the ptrf. injin. to be translated by the prea. infin,? (After mighty 

eouldf ougfUf &c.t when the action is not to be described asorer before tha 
time referred to. C. zviii. 131.) 

19. When are * qf you^^ * qf ub^* &c., not to be translated after numerals, super- 

latives, &C.1 (When all are spoken of. C. zix. 175.) 

20. Is 9nEng]iBh ntbslanlive ever u&ddadjectiody? (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand 1 (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated ? (Gene- 
rally by an adj.: sometimes by ear, de with a sttbH. C. zx. 234.) 

21. For what does * what * sometimes stand 1 (For funot or how-great.) When 

must * what * be translated by * quam * ? (When it stands for * how ') — ^when 
by * quantua 7 (When it stands for how-great. C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are ^for* and <a«' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in appoaiiUm to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii. 
255.) 

23. When must *one^* ' ^tro,' Ac, be translated by distributive nimieralsl (When 

they stand for * one o-^^iece,* Ac. C. xxiii. 267.) " 

24. What is the substitute for a future subjunctive in the passive verb ? (futurum 

sit, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for it? (The part, in dus, with nm, essemj &c. C. 
XXIV. 287.) 

26. What is *that* often used for after an expression of time? (For on which s 

the abl. of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 
36. Is that which is inform the present participle act, in ingf always a participle 7 
(No.) What else may it be 1 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive ? (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial stibstantive correspond 7 (The Infin. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
if so, by what participle? — (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participial 
substantive. C. xxvi. 330.) 

27. Into what construction must *fuive* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin 7 (Into the form * is, or are, to be—.*) 

(I have to do three more pages = Three more pages are to be done by me 

C. XXVII. 336.) 

28. What does * is to be done ' generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention 

Does * is to be done* always mean necessity, fitness, or intention? i> (No 
C. XXVIII. 336.) 
m What does * is to be,* &c., mean, when it does not signify necessity, fitness, o. 
intention? {Ans. Possibility.) 



k This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. (Necessity.) 
This is to be done to-morrow. {Intention.) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. {PoseibUUy,) 
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30. When must a present jxtrHe. active be translated by a perfed partiaipUy oi 

its substitute quvm with the perf. or plupeif, wbjtmelive 7 (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. XXX. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pret.partidpU often translated 1 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How is ' but ' ( = except^ tmleaa) to be translated after a negative 7 (By nisi 

or prdBtep% C. xxxi. 451.) 

33. When is *a^ a town' not to be translated by the gen. or ahlat.? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. *a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is *at* to be then translated? (By apud 
or ad.) 

34. W^hat does one often stand for? {Some one, alxquis; or a certain one, 

quidam.) 
36. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 
remember ? (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
by a prepo^tion or by a case : and then by what preposition, or what 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 



In what respect does a verb agree with its nominative case? an am^iectiva 
with its substantiye ? What verbs take a substantive or adjective after uiem in 
the nominative 7 

[Verbs of beoomingt beings Bumtng^ 
With passive verbs oimaking, callings deeming,] 
In what case does the thing dy vhick stand 7 In what case does the Mgeat, or 
person by whomy stand? When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 7 

4 1. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which ntim&cr should 
the verb be put 7 in what per$on ? 

With et—etf quvm-'4umf in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for onct is confined to the office of connecting 
«{mi2ar notions 7 {d). 
12. What case does the infin. take before it? What Eng. comjuxict, is some- 
times to be untranslated? When ^HwJt* is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom, and in what mood the verb 7 
Mention some verbs, Ac. that are followed by ace, with infin. 

(1) Vei^ aeatUien/dieX dedarandi: 

Of feeling, wisliing, knowing, ^ with wliich ace. with hifin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, \ the object, 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms* (with which ace. with mfin. stands as 
the «u5/«c0i except 

Contingit. evenit, ondaccidi^ > ^j^j^^ ^^^ ^^j,^^^ ^ ^ 

With restat, rehquum est cmd nt,b > 

Do any verbs of the class oentvendi admit of any other construction 7 
[Yes, those that express tinotvon are often followed by quod: those 
that express wiahing, especially opto, by ut,] 
1 4 When an adjective belongs ti> more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac, are all sing, 7 When the substantives 
are things that hoot not life^ in what gender \b the adj, generally put? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 7^ 
I 6. What are respectively the demoruiraiiveo or antecedent pronount to gid^ 
qualia, quantuOf quot ? 



* That is, where in English we use * it' as the representative of the tms 
nominative. 

k And sometimes sequUur, 

* But when *man* is coupled with an epithet of jn-cdso^ it should fBMn*.f 
He translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an egppotUim, 
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Is the relatiye ever goyerned in com by a word that is not In iu own 

dauae? 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 1 [In gai' 
der, number, and person.] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relatiDe, and omitted in the prinapal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed 1 what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 1 
What is the relative * what ' equivalent to 1 [* That vkickj'] 
When the rdaL agrees with some case of a nibd. expressed in its own, 
Imt not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some com ol 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
1 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand 7 When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or tmience, in what gender must it be put ? When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only 1 [Id quod, or qua rea : id or ret being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
§ 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses'? (40.) Is the perf. with 
have considered a pa^t tense! [No.] Is the fut, perf. a.9ubj, tense 7 
[No.] How should ' but,* or a rdatioe with ' not,* generally be translated 
after Tubody, nothing, dc. 7<i 
f 8. In such a sentence as * Thebea, which is a toun,^ Ac, should ulhich agree 
with Th^ea or with toun? When does which, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent? 
§ 9. When the antecedent has a auperlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand 1 He was the pibst person who did it. 
1 10. How is * that* to be translated when it is followed by may or migfU ? what 
does it then express 7 [A purpose,] How is * that,* expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word 7 
f 11. How is *that* to be translated after «o, such? what does it then express 7 
[A consequenee.] How is ' that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it 7 What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to uteo! with the comparative 
* that by this?* * that the,*] Does quo ever stand for * that ' when there is 
no comparative in the sentence 7 [Yes ;* It is then equivalent to ' that by 
this means.'] How is * not' to be translated before the imperaiice or subj, 
used imperatively? How is *a«' before the infin, and after so, sudi,t to 
be translated. 



* Quin cannot stand for ei^fus non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
nsed or the demonstrative expressed (eujus ille vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
efus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl 
pit, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself contom the pronoun ; but the nouL 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• "In fimeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac muUerun^ 
quo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Qutn must be used, if it is, * as no^ to . . . &c.,* after a negative sentence. 
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1 12. What does the Latin ti{/*. never express?' When the English Inf. ez- 
presses a fmrpose^ how must it be translated lb After what verbs is the 
iuf. to be translated by u/i with the subjunctive? 

I 13. Give the forms for thai nobody ; that nothing, that no; that never. When 
must thtU nobody ; that nothing, &c., be translated by itt nam; ut nihil, 
Ac.?. 

I 14. How must * as not to . . . Ac* after a negative be translated ? After what 
verbs when used negatively, must qmn be used ? Is mm dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. ? [Nearly always, when dubitare means to hen- 
tate ; when it means to doubt, the aoe. with infin. never follows it in Cicero, 
but doesin Corn. Nepos.J] 

I 15. Hy what conjunction are verbs of hindering followed ? [By quominvsg 
which is equivalent tout So minuB,] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions ? [Yes ; they may be followed by n^ when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun ; by quin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.k] How must that 
not be translated after verbs o[ fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs of fearing? 

% 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information ? i [N$.] Which 
expects the answer ^yes?* [Nonne.] Which the answer *no?* [Num.] 

^ 17. When are questions dependent ? [When they follow and depend on such 
yerbs as a»k, doubt, know, examine, try: it is doubtful, uncertain,^ Ac] 
In what mood does the verb stand In a dependent question? In whal 



t Except in poetry. 

h The various wajrs of expressing a. purpose are given in the following tabls 

Eo ut ludos spectem, ] 

j« < iudorum spectandorum ) causl. 

I ludos spectandi $ [j^ . ^^ ^^ ^j^^ 

Eo ludos spectaturus, 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum {mp,) 
I The general rule for the use of ut, is that It may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after jubeo); admce 

effect; decree, 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaJty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as such, so {^anJtis, talis, tot, iia^ 

adeo, sic). 

(4) All ptffTNwet may be expressed by uf. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by aen, and inf.), 
when the per«on is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely thai 
something is so. 

J Thus his preface begins with "non dubito^« plerosque," Ac 

k "Nostrosnavibustfgredtprohibebant." (Ces.) 

1 But 712 appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. ' Eatju hoc III! 
dicto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum? ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

» Obs. If you have any doubt whether who, tphich, uihat, is a ret. or an inter 
rog., ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before you 



games. 
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mood must the verb be put in sentencea thai stand as the aee. \o a prei 
ceding verb 1 

I 19. How must ^lokether^ be translated in double questions? how *or?* It 
^ whether^ is untranslated, how may * or' be translated? Does an ever 
stand before a single question ? [Yes: it then implies, with something of 
impatience, that the answer must be 'no.*] fiy what must *or ' not be 
translated in double questions ? 

f 20. Qo through 1 vtay go^ <&c. J might have goiu^ &c. I can doit; I emUd have 
done Us I ought to doit; I ought tohavedoneit. Translate, I might to do 
it, omitting ut. I may bb dbceivkd. How is the perf, in/in. general!/ 
to be translated after Tnight, could, ought ? 

f 21. How is the case of a substantive in appooition determined? When urftt 
or oppidum stands in apposition to the nanu of a town, does the verb 
agree with urbs, oppidum, or with the name of the town ? 

f 22. He wishes to be the first. He says that he is aaAov. 

I 23. They may be happy. We may be keutbal. 

I 24. When may a substantive and preposition generally be translated by the 
gea. ? [Ans. When the prepos. joins it lo another substantive.] How 
MUCH pleasure; much good; some time. 

I 2S. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ? What case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a superlative (or solus) stand when it governs ngenit. 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive of 
description stand when it has an adjectioe agreeing teilh it? By what case 
is opus est followed ? What other construction is there with optu est? 
There is no need. What need is there ? The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the way. The best op the work. The whole op 
Greece. 

I 26. What case do adjectives that signify desire, dc, govern ? What case do 
participles used adjectively and verbals in ax govern ? 

I 28. What substantives are omitted after lobe? It is Cicero's fart. It is 
TOUR FART. What cass do verbs of accusing, dc, take of the charge ? 
What case do satago, As., govern ? What case do verbs of renumbering 
bhA forgetting govern ? In what case may a neuit, pron, stand with occu- 
sare, admonere, dbc. ? 

I 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person touhom it is of import 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a svbstan 
tive : in the abt.fem. when a possessive pronoun is used. ] How is the degru 
<lf importance expressed ? how is the thing that is of importance express- 
. ed ? what case of the personfedvng do pudet, <&c., take ? what case of what 
esuMt the feeling? 

I 30. What adjectives govern the daJt. ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propiar, proximus ? When should 
shnilio take the gen. ? (w.) 

I 31. In what case do you put the person Uiifor, or against uhom. the action ii 



raadily and obviously answere it. * I don't know trAo did it. * Who did it 1 

*I doD* t know who did it.' Therefore leAo is liere an interrogative. 

10 
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done, or the feeling entertained ? Mention the classes of verbs that takt 
the dtU. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac solvendi j 
Imperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; minandi et irascendi; obsequendi el 
repugnandii regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

Invideo, mtbo,Japeoqxke, indulgeOfparco, 
Orahdor^ auxiUor^ ahideOf medeorque, WKoqueJ 
Do any of these take the ace, also 7 By what preporitions may verbs of 
tomparing be followed 7 [By cum or ad.\ How is together to be tran^ 
lated after compare ? 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After compare, by ' inter eeJ] 
What verbs of advanteige and disadvantage govern the ace ? Hx thrbat- 

SKS MX WITH DXATR. 

[He threatens me vnih death should be, 
In Latin, threatens death to m«.] 
Of verbs of commanding, which govern the ace. onlyl which the dot. or 
• •oec.? 
I 32. What case do sum and its compounds govern 7 What exception Is there T 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot, 
[Most of these compounded with 

Pra), con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Moaiy of those compounded with 

Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.] 
I 33. Hb svbbounds the citt wrrn a wall. Hk pbxskivts um with a 

OABLANO." 

I 34. What verbs govern two datives 7 What case often follows «iim where ire 
should put the nom.7 How is have often translated 7 Mt nams la 
Caius (239). I have a cow. I havb six cows. 

§ 35. Do neuter vffbs ever take the ace. 7 Explain, siJUre honores. 

% 36. What verbs take two accusatives 7 Do a^ the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 7 What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of opposition to the other 7 

I 37. What does the abl. express 7 In what case is the price put 7 What ad- 
jectives stand in the ohL to express the price, pretw being understood 7 
What adjectives always express price in the gen. 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used instead oi 
muUi and majoris 7 

I 38. What case do verbs of abounding, Ac. govern 7 What case may ^eo and 
indigeo govern 7 What case do verbs of freeing from, Ac., take 7 What 
is their more general construction in prose 7 What case do fungor^ -Ac 
govern 7<> In what case is the manner, cause, dc, put 7 

I 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry 7 What case sometimes stands 
in apposiHon to the voc 7 



• Mihi coronam, or me coronft donat. 

the phrase *poHri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the gen. only !• 
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i 40. Ilk what toBM is the ageni expressed after the pass, verb, when a, a6, is not 
used 1 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
Wliat verbs cannot be used peraonally in the pass, voice? Go through 
/ am bdieved,^ Mention some verbs that have a poM. eotutruelUm (286). 
Wliat is the substitute for a fui. ir\f. p<ua., when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hope he will becover (use fare ui), 

I 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the poM. 7 Can a past, verb or partici- 
ple take an ooc. of the part qffecUd? We have walked enovoh (trans, 
by the p<i8a.). Which is the more common in Lat. ' Caittt videtur, 
dicitur, ^., eM«,' or ^videtuTy dkUw^ ^. Caium, etaeV 

I 42. How is a noun oitime put in answer to w^kcn? in answer Xofar how long? 
How do you express the time in or tnihin which ? How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or qfter? How are anUf poat^ used in 
this construction 1 How do you express a point or space of future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 1 Hew do you express tiie exact 
time by or againat wliich a thing is to be done? Three tears aoo. 
Three tears old. Above twentt tears old* (307, f) Three 

tears after he had RETURimD (310 (a) ). 

I 43. In what case is the town at which a thing is done, to be put? In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither ? in answer to 
whence? To what proper names do these rules apply? In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) ? How is local space expressed ? 

S 44. Decline ^grieoing*^ throughout. Of wRiTnra a letter. I am to be 
LOVED. Go through, I must write. Gro through epiatola ecribenda. 
When must the part, in dua not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) ? We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



P Mihi creditur, I am believed. 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed, 
Illi creditur, ?ie ie believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed. 
Yobis creditur, you are believed. 
Illis creditur, they are believed. 
• These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of rnUut 
tnd quam — " Above thirty-three years old,** 

major annos tres et triginta natus; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. ^Z.) 
< N. Dolere, grieving. 
G. dolendi, of grieving. 
D. dolendo, to grieving. 
Ace. doldre, grieving, 
AbL dolendo, by grieving. 
The ace. is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. * Se peecatf tnilF 
mnlant quod doUre intermiserint ' (have intermitted griming). 



I 
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HovK (after a verb of motion). . Iirro ths covktrt. Fb >m thi coir» 

TBT. Is THE COUNTBT. On THE OBOaND. 

I 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) 1 In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro» 
noun is not governed by any other word 1 What is this called ? 

I 46. He gave them the covntbt to dwell in. What does the part, in ruM 
often express 1 What does the part, in dtu often express 1 Express ' to 
have a thing made,^ in the sense of causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

I 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives? 
Havimg left his brothbb. [Relicto fratre, .ir quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

i 48. Mt own FAULT. Theib OWN fault (373, a). When— ^^Ti'-^^^iu'e to 
be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, In what case may tpM 
stand 1 [In the nom. or in the case of «ut, according to the meaning.*] 
When may him, hia, her, its, theirs in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or suus, even when they denote the nom. not of their oton, but of 
the principal sentence 1 By what pronoun must him, her, <&c., be 
translated, when sui or suus would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 1 Does suus ever relate to the accusaiixe 7 With what pron. 
is this very common 7 Which gen. pi. {fim or t) is used after partitives 
(372) 1 

% 49. What is the difference between * iff qui pugnat,' and ^hie or iUeqai pugnat' 
(376, g) 1 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when he, him^ dc, 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
ox abaui to he described by a rel. clause 1 By what case only of ' iff ' can 
his, her, their, be translated 1 [Ans. By the gen,} Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter 7 what the former 7 Which pron. 
means Ma/ ^^urff 7 Medea illa. Distinguish between ^ic, {$/«, tfZe, 
referring to different objects. 

150. When is *any* to be translated hy quisquam or uUus 7 when hyqu£s7 
when hy quivis, quUibet 7 when hy aliquis qui8piam7 Does quisqucan 
ever follow si (notew)? By what pronoun may *a* sometimes ho 
translated 1 

I 51. What prefx do interrogatives often take 7 what affix 7 How should ' o^ 
ways * with two superlatives be translated 7 

I 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case is 
the following subst. put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super* 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect7 How are the Eng. ths 
— the ( = 6y how muck — hy so much) to be translated 7 

I 53. Is the present ever followed by the impeif. subj.7 When 7 When is the 



* ' He wounded himself,' se ipse vulneravit ( ;= ipse, non alius, se vulneravit) t 
■e {pffum vulneravit (ssse, nima/tuni,vidneravit). Hence i;p«e is to be in Um 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, of 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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Eng. pre»^ generally tranalated by the htX. future ? By what tease is the 
per/. definUe often translated 1 [Am, by the fuhtre perfed.] How art 
assertions aqftentd in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 1 What conjunction is often omitted after vdim^ dkc. I hati 

LONG DKBIRBD (410, o). 

I 64. Is the jterf. subj. ever used as an impertU, 7 What other tense is some* 
times used as an impertU. ? By what tense are questions of appealf or 
questions for auetU, to be translated 1 Ir hi has aht thiko, hs oivxs 
IT. [Si quid habet, datJ] If I havx ant thing, I will givx jt. [SI 
quid habeam, dabo.] If hx should hayb ant thing hk would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : biU mueh more comnumhf, si quid habeat, det] 
If hb had ant thing hb would givb it. [Si quid haberet, daret] j f 

HB HAD HAD ANT THING, HB WOULD HATB GIVEN IT. [SI quid habuisSCt, 

dedisset) How is ^poenbilUy without any expression of wnceriaxnty* 
translated? How is * uncertom/y with the prospect of deeieion* trans- 
lated! How is ^tmcertaiiUy vrithoiit any such acc«a»ory notion * trans- 
lated ? How Is * impoanbilUy or belUf that the thing is not «o,' translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to paetf the othei 
to preteiU tlmel When the consequence h&B* would have,* how must 
you translate the plupeif. indie, in the conditional clause 1 With what 
tenses may n take the indie? With what tenses does «t always govern 
the subjunctive ? 

I 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the ntbj. 
pres, ? [Yes ; *Si quid habeat^ det* should be always preferred to ^Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition wiU not be 
reaHzedJ] What are the conditional forms of the nibj. ? When should 
Kripturua esMm be used for * ahould have written* 7 What tenses of the 
mdic. are used for the «^j. in conditional sentences ? Is ai ever omitted 1 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 1 What are the con- 
junctions foT aUhough7 [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam ■ with iiuije. ; Ucet 
with »ubj. What is quamvi»t and what mood does it govern in Cicero? 
[However much, however; with subj.] What is etiamei, and what mood 
does it govern ? [Even if; even though; with indie, or eubj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though 7 [Yes; sometimes, quum^ ut^ with 
mOj.] 

I 67. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infia. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dat.7 of dabit7 daret7 dedi8aet7 daiurue eeset? 

I 68. Explain the meaning of oblique narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand ? [In tne infin.] In what mood wiU 
the verbs of the tubordinate clauaee stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator, but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the condition or the eonsequencef or boihy may refer to a pad^ ot future 

time. 

• When these conjunctions take the wubj. the sentence is generally In thp 
Miqua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See f 68) Thls^ however, does no* 
hold ftood of the later writers. (BiUroth.) 
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■abj.] In abHque narration what is oftr n omitted 7 [The yerb or partie 
on which the infinitives depend.] In what mood are qucMtUnufor antwa 
asked 7 [The subj.] In what mood are queatioriM of appeal asked 7 [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the in/^t., may i»lerr(^a' 
tive$ be used with the infin/l [Yes.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with qitod ? 

i 59. When may the pres. and peif. subjunct. be used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a pad tense 7 In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporier'a not the tpeakei^B? In what mood do the 
verbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
rtion is in infn. or miJbj, 7 With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied? When may the pret, and perf. mdj. be used, although die gen- 
eral rule would require the imp, or plupeif. May the imp. orpluperf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the prea, or peif.? How 
are the ace. and tn/En. used with nX in direct narration (473) 1 

f 60. Mention some words^ phrases, Ac, with which qui takes the subj. 

[An9. After sum, in * sunt qui,' ' erant qui,' dkc, and after rugaivBe and 

' interrogutvte sentences, nemOf nihil, &c., eat: quia tat? an quiaquam eai? 

qitotuaquiaque eat? Ac. Also after adauiit qui, non deaunt quif &c., and 

similar phrases with reperiOf invenio (to find).] 

% 61. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 1 What mood does ^t take after quippe, utpott? ahtayaoT geno" 
r€Uly'i What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
peraonal or poaaeaawe pronoun 1 Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)7 

4 62. When does quum take the indie. 7 What mood does quunt generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence Is in the imperf. or pluperf. 7 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the prea. nndpeif. aubj. used with utinam? when the 
imperf. and pluperf. ? How is * not ' generally expressed after ulinam^ 
dummodo, Ac. 

I 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priuaquam expressed 7 When the principal verb is in 
the fui.y in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be 7 When 
the principal verb is in a paat tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 7 When should the aubJ. always be used after amUequam, 
priuaquam? 

* 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( =: untit) take the indieaii»e? when the aub- 
iuneHvt ? What mood do they and onamdiu always take, in the sense of 
aa long aa? With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, how should the Eng- 
lish pluperf. generally be translated (514) 7 

I 65< When is that expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed by 
quod? What mood does quod take 7 with what exception? 

I 66 What was the Jirat of the month called by the Romans? on what day dM 



t But the indie, d repmkd actSomi, 
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the Noma fall 1 on what day the Idtt 7 In what months were the Abncf 
on the aeoenth? How were the days between the Kalends and Nonu 
reckoned ? days between the Notua and the Idea? days after the Idea? 
Give the rules for each case. 

I 67. What may be nsed instead of a eonjtmetion and personal or demonHraHvt 
pronoun 7 Mention some circumlocutions for the imperative, 

I 68. Was a aeatertium a coin 1 How many aeatercea made a aeatertium ? What 
is the meaning of aeatertium with numeral adverba? Is aeatertium (fe* 
dinable in this construction 7 How may the value of aeatertium dedeSf 
eentiea, &c^ be got approximately (547, note*) 1 

S G9. Give the division of the aa. Explain aaaea uaurea. By what other namt 
this late of interest eximoMedl 
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EXPLANATION OF MAMS, ETC. 



WoxdB in Italics an to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

— ^-~— — ^— — to which the maik D is prefixed, are to be looked for in tha 

Antibaibaraa. 
Df. and C. stand reepectirely for the Diflforenees and CantioDS at the end of 

the book. 
Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectively for the Differences and Cautions d 

Parti. 
*, \ after a word, mean that that word is to be the first or second word re- 
spectively in the danse. 
*, y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectiFoly) in the 

clause, 
r. /. mean that the relative clause is to be placed firsL 
a. V. that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 
I means that the word is to be inserted in the relative clause, 
k means that the word is to stand near the (head &=} beginninsr of the sen* 

tence. 
m means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as possiblei 

near the middle of a sentence, 
p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 
mh'—ah indicates that the order is to be retained. 
mk X ha indicates that the order is to be reversed. 

* * mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic 

Words inspaced printmg (printing) are those to which the direction in 
timated by a mark or reference a[^Iies. 

* prefixed to a word, or to several words, in 9paeed printing, means that tl «i 

they are to be omitted. 



• rhe pupil will there And, not the word only, bat the phrase of which t 
|art For other words a dictionary must be used. 



PMCnCAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



I. 

ON THE OEDER OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the suhject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. Ratio prseest ; appetUus obtemperat. — 2. Consududo est altera natura. — 
3. Habent oplnionem, ApoUincm morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gravUatem et dolorem animo judicamus. 

(6) 1. Mamertina civitas. — 2. SyracwBiut Philistus. — ^3. Reliqua vitas Sn* 

stituta 
(c) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens. — 2. Sapientia props singularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, dsc. 

Helyetii legatoa ad CeBsarem mithint. Ccu. [See aUo exx, under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things ezistingi 
or actions done in it. 

Cesar a Lacu Leimafw ad montemJiarQm millia pasBuum decern muntm Jto 
ssm^iM peiducit. Ccm. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Eumenem, qui propter odium fructum ocolia ez ejus caM 
capere vellent. C. Nep, 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does mmt or animuB denote the nUnd with all its passions, emotions^ 
Ac. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by © any bodily sensa* 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an cuivocaie at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrivaL There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them, 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus from hanishmefU. It would have been better^ never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one> thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood, 

1 ' By the body.* s See Ezamplb. ' D£ 1109. « aaUuafuU, 426, (5). 
» 38. 

5. OC?" Unusualness of position calls attention . to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what toe effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of poedtion is the great principle on which the emphasis 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha* 
sis because " by the former ou; attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emphatio 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice versft. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 
near the end of the clause : {b) the predicate by being placed at 
or near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Brutua. — 2. Semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatrix 

fuit auditorvm prudentia. C. 
(I) IKfcet tu quidem quamdiu voles ; tamdiu autem ve&e debebls^ qiKNtd 1^ 

quantum proficias, non poenitebit. C 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eorum, qui exactH 8eta*e moriuntur, Joriuna laudatnr. C. 

11. A verb standsr at the head of its clause without emphaaiiy 
irhen it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parentheticaHy. 

1. Amicum sgrotantem visere volebam : hdbUat auiem ille In parte urbis 
remotissim^. — 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
▼inciam poetas duzlsset : duxerat autem consul ille in iEtoliam, ut sd- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. Q,uieritur an is, qui jyrqfuU nobis^ si postea nocuit, nos debito solverlt. C. 
2. Qu8B perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil indigd 
approbationis. C. — 3. Iris nunquam non advena 9oU est. Sen,—^ Sim' 
iUsparentibua ac majoribus aula fiUl plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentise moderatrix fuit auditorum prudentia. C — 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quanun adspiciet baccam ipse nun^ 
quam. C— 3. ErudUo fiomim esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne vUationem quidem dolarie ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C. 

14. Of words standing dose together, the reversing their usud order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a b becomes 6 a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mlrabile videtur, quod non rideai haruspex, quum haruspitem viderit. C 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius* is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the pJea of °bad health. Brutus felt "that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : " What^ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? '* Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted. with-approbation.' We are looking impatiently 'for the 
arrival of Cioero. I fear that he will not< undergo the danger 
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willingly." I could not follow* such an example^ even if I wishei^ 
it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into darker. I fear that* 
Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who" 
have altogether" satisfied the expectations^ of men \^ 

^ How lire questions of 4^eal asked in oblique narration 1 [460, (c) (2).] 

> Pro pcUrid mortem or mortc occumbere, ' Laudare, *Df. 163. 

> Df. 1109, (14). • Ex amni parU. 



§ 1 . Position of Attributives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive ; but (h) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris collega tuus, amictua tog& purpuredj in selli aured, 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbiduM aqtumiaque, L. 

{b) 1. In miseriam nasdmur »empitemam, C. — 2, JEAvX equites ad Casarem 
omtuB revertuntur. Cee*. 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attri. 
butive with it, it is placed afler the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barboTorum uno concursu vim maximam prostravit. C Nep,-^ 
2. In iis pemiciosus est error, qui ezistimant libidinum peeeatanimque mnr 
ntum patSre in amlcitift Ucentiam. C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfuit, 
quin Varum interficeret ; quod ille pericuhanf sublato ad ejus conatum 
icuto, vitavit. C<Bt. 

IS. If an attributive belongs to two substantiveSy it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first.^ 



1 (?ry«ar makes the position q/Zer its substantive ttie luutU position of an attri- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seeias 
to me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris coUega tuusi 
amictus tog& purpureA^ in selli auredf coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and gdden are here more important notions than 
Uie substantives toga and cftoir?— In this sentence, however, purpurea and otc- 
mi gain a little emphasis from their being ibUowed by a slight jMoie. 
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{F¥em her dinn» birth and origin,) 

(1) A dxoino ortu et progenie. ^ 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind. > Abl, ab ortu et divind progenie.t 

(3) Ab ortu divino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the * familiar style;' but it 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic. Phil. IL 
33. *^ Sed arrt^antiaiai komini* insoUnHam^pu eogrumdU." 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by 'and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is oflen placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Obs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

▼ery frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Mellta, satis lato ab Sicilla mari periadosoque disjuncta. C — 
2. Omnibus officiis diligenter a me acmcteqiu servatis, Ac. — 3. Et ddori 
fortiter ac fortuntB resistere. — 4. Dominot esse omnium rerum et mode- 
ratoreM deos. 

21. Ohs, This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance. Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum miM capere licet variarum curarum : ' 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, ndhi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, 'nunc tandem Ucet 

I jucundum mihi | variarum curarum \ fructum capere ,* we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
yr what Cicero calls intervalla aqualia. (Reisig,) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be ezpresiei.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain" and 
fortune" (20,3) ? Thick" clouds^ are covering the whole sky. (Turn 
into pass, voice.) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold' and 



2 This sentence {sic) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), aAd Wolf improperly refen 
dhind to both substantives : a supposition which Oreili appears to counte- 
«anc6 by not condemning it. 
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hunger." They believe that they shall derive great* advantage' 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly* and rashly.* Fired 
with anger* and amhiUon,' he' heaped every kind of abuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.' 
Which* advice* they' received with atclamatians. He' did many* 
and rash* ^ actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has ibllowed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery.* You see (pi.) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19)! 

> ' that flatterers* have easy* access* to his ears.* 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua erga Luecdum benignitas. C. Tanta fuit tn etutrU capUndia ceUrUaa^ 
Ac. CiBB. Halesini pro multis et magnis suis majorumque suorum in 
rempubUcam meritis atque beneficiis, Ac. C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis, 
ad eofMtrvcmdam rempublicam diligentU, «ftc. C. [06t. the vuerium of 
the relaiive dauae.] 

(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MUtiad, 3, 3, 'hortatus est 
pontis custodes ne afortund datam occanonem liberandi Grscie dimit 
terent.' "Herejbrtuna is emphatic. 

(/?) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed eithci 
by ar. adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (b) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus /uncfitf trajectus. L. Consules — regibus exactia creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remotie testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Caesar pulsuB, noB 
inatante Pompejoy negavit eum vincere scire. StuL 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temeilta8estvidelicet,^oren/i0«<la/£f. C. Itaque Amm ocAibifa ratio oerntt 
quid optimum sit. C. 



4 2. 26-20.] DEPENDENT GENITIVE. 989 

Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards* the 
state, I he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy' towards all,i that no man was so humble 
as not* to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations o f m e . » I fear that I shall not* satisfy yourgreat* 
expectations of me.< If {Ego^ si, dsc.) such an opportunity of 
success!^ were offered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, all' Jled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day," and rout the 
enemy. Are you' the man* to lose such'* an opportunity of suc- 
cess' by your-own laziness?" I fear that I shall not** be able 
to recompense »• you for your so-great benefits towards" me.« 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 m with ace. s appellare, ^ Say; 'imu ofsudicaurtes^f (abl.). See 

P. kumamitaa. Choose the word that is nearly =i affability, ^ Use qui 

nan. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d, s I. 75. * Df. 153. "^ rei gerendUt. 

^ See BATTLE. ODf. 1109, (9). i* tarn pradarua, " SeeD.^^- 

via. 12 Di 153 is graiiam" referrt* »< in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pro- 
cedes both. 

Bujus autem orationia difficilius est ezitum quam principium invenire. C. 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
1. Fartisaimi viri raagnitudinera animi desideras. C.—2. ThemiatocUa 
vitia ineuntia atatia magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C. Nep.—3. 
Cupio ab hac hominum satietate nostri discedere. C. — 4. Hujua vot 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italia nullum vestigium esM 
patiemini? C. 



« Not always : e. g. hujua rex animi magnitudinem admirans. C. Nap, 11. 10 



240 7ABTIGIPIAL CIJLVSES. [^8. 80-32. 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men,* 
than to endure* ° their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
opinions are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise othis 
great philosopher's contempt* for* external things ? I am not the 
man' to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for* the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired both* the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed'* that 
year's* dearness of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
dearness will follow** this year's cheapness o/" provisions. My 
TuUia's weak state'* kills*' me with ^anxiety. 

> mutimre, ^ Say; 'opinions of commencing life.' Should it be iniau 

ettaSf or tetoM iniensi (Sec 25. last clause.) 3 Ddd. paulatinu < despieientia, 
» Pt. I. 156. 6 Df. 1109 (9). f Say; *of human things.' » tpiurn-^ 

htm. Summus, ^o contequi. " Pt. I. 290 {d), U imbecOU' 

ta»corpori». ^^ exanimare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

modifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri libroSf coitfuaManUoy sic disposuisse dicitur, 
Ut nunc habemus. C — 2. Sspe homines rationem^ bono cantUioa tUU 
immortalibva datam, in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
ita relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonii, in camporum patentium equoribus hahUanteM^ 
( = quum kab.) omnem cnram in siderum cognitione posuerunt. C. — 

2. Perditis (= licdperd,) rebus omnibuSj tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C.— 3. Brutus Consul ita prcelio uno accidit Vestinorum re% 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se dtfenmtri {ssut dtfmd,), /r. 

Exercise 6. 

[P means that the sentence Is to be turned into a participial clause.] 
82. ^ My reputation being lost, nothing* remains' but that. ] 



[$4. 33-35. PROPER NAMES. 24 j 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours* 
oflTered to me for* having saved the state. They alF Jly to the 
town to defend themselvesP ^there. Be sure^ not to 
neglect your AeaZ//^, which is now re-established. p Can 
anyone cure a hodyy theit is worn-outP by such** lalx)ursf 
Who doubts, that such' opinions, so deeply* implanted, so long 
entertained J are very hard to root up V The example of a man 
p who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

1 nihU* aliud ^-^isL i< See i. 83. > ob. Say ; ' on account of the 

fepublic saved.' ^cave. See Df. (1), U8. < C (1), 10. • tampenituM, 

7 vetu9tu» : the word for old which lefers to the superiority of a^e. DSd. iuiH- 
qwu. • Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex pnepositio : tia syllaba : • litera. — 2. Cato, vir clarissimus. — 3. L€mnm 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. EJu9 doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. C. (because the efu* refers 
to Xenocrate* in the former sentence.) — 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
{that wmdafvl perwrn^ Dionywu), 

Exercise 7. 

» 

35. I will make no objection' to your hissing off the stage 

©that very bad actor* Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said* that he would not come. You (sing.) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged* athishouse* 
o w h e n at Syracuse.* Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syriai 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,* a friend of mine, 
is sulTering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and oone who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his Ufe. It is your <> business to be. 
leech the conqueror to spare the I^e of Pamphilus, your hoot. 



342 AMTITHBTICAL WORDS. [§ 5. 86-40. 

Your conaection' Rutilius swore that he owed his Itfe to me.: hi a 

father' Numantius^ would not beg Caesar to spare mine. 

^ Df. (1), 19. 3 JMrio ( :a * ttage-plajfer *) implies something of depredatioi 

* Df. (1), 2. < devertari, (Luc, vir. opt.) * qffinU, 

▼ The accent oret father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical' Words. 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions wih 
naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 
end of the clause. 

1. Neeeeniaiit invents antiquioira sunt, quam voluptaiis, C. — 2. Errarm 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera eaUire, C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, the> 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning ? /. ^u • 4* i 

),^ ^ , , , , ° ° > of their respective clauses : 

(5) Or both at the end ) ^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin 

ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 

if they consist of several words. 

(a) Shtlii mahrum memorift torquentur ; tapientet bona prteteritOf gratft re> 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C. (ab — ab,) 
(a, &)MuIti in otiUcU parandia adhibefit euram : in amicia digendia rugligentta 

Bunt, C. {ab — a b.) , 

(c) 1. Ut cupiditaiibuB principum etviHia infid solet tota dvitas : sic tmendari 

et oorrigi oontineniid. C— 2. Metuo ne tederaU dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie. C. (a 6 X & a*) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
eases generally stand close together. 

Obs, Not always : e. g nihil semper Jloret : atae swcddU atatL C. In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. * another' 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, *one* being 
added to the first. *Man kills man* sz *one man kills another.* 

1. Vir virum legit— 2. Ex domo m domum migrare.— 3. Ditm ex die ex- 
spectare.— 4. Arma amUe propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

• ft — a ft willindicate that thoorder is tobe rstaiiMdi a ft X ^« that it isto bt 



§6. 41, 42.] SECONDART BMFHASIS. 343 

Ok. llie inTertod order is called CfUamnm, and to the ^ Pii irtt i tonn for an- 
tlthetical sentenoes. 

Ohs, These rules are not invariably observed : e. g, Rerum 
eopia verhorum copiam gignit. C Pausanias magnam helU, 
gloriam turpi morte maculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam paeem 
justissimo hello antefero. C 

' Exercise 8. 

[Cb9. When 'one' iatobe omitted (• one), *another'nni8tbetrandated 
by a case of the substantiye that follows c n e.~* Then Indicate! that 
the question is to be asked by an,] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage^ present evils 
(a 3 X ^ a). I confess that the judgment of the generality* diflfers' 
from my judgment. Laws* punish^ the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect' the good. The opinion* which" you^ are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity which* you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle ^in us 
the desire of knowing* <> them. It is one* thing to be unatimously 
acquitted^ another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
(ab — ab). Do you <> t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, ^ a n d weakened by continence l*{abxb a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (89, 4). bit • t h e n true that *onepoet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ed* than acquitted' by a sentena^ purchased by bribery (86, 2). 

1 Sedare. > vulgut. > ditteniire (a qui re). * suppUdo^ qfflcerifi, 
< Dad. tueri: or I. 374. • Invert. I. 30 (cQ. ^ 'heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (Aa6enQ,* Ac, > cqgnotcere. 

' I. 38. 1° See J jhqukkt. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of words occurring in two 

clauses, 

42. In a. sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance^ just after an apposition clause that belongs to the subject. In 
fact, the beginning or end of Ukygrmq^qf vard» Is a siigfatly emphatic 
potitioB. 



U4 SBCOTSVARY EMPHASIS. [§ 6. 4d-4&. 

1. Ontoris nomen apud antiquos in Gnecit { m^oii qnadam rel copU, vel 
glorU floruit. C.~2. Coelius talis tribunus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
civium perditorum popularem iurbtdentamque dcmentican | a senatu et a 
bonorum causE steterit libentius. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. BoMtcBf ubi primnm nostros equites conspexerunt, impetu iacto, celeiiter 
nostroB perturbaveruint. C«m.--2. Quern, ut barbari incendium efiugiaae 
viderunt, telis eminus missis, inter&cerunt. Nep. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, eTen 
when it is not the subject of the principal sentence also. 

L Hie etsi crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationJs. 

Nep.~-2, i^omam postquam Carthaginem venerunt turn ex Cartha- 

;4nien8ibu8 unus, &c, 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
^' another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
txw principal sentence) and be represented in tPie accessory sen. 

tooce by the proper case of is, ea, id. 

• 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum ezsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat se audSre. ( When Sanmbal, vko wat reaiding a» an exile wilh 

King Prusias, viehed, &c. he eaid'--^ de.) 0.-2. Boioa, petentibus 

iBduis, quod egregia virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis coUocarem 
concessit. Cces. 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii» had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does' this, he will endanger his reputation, Dio 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone'to 
bring me into odium. Could" my favourite, your connection,* 
Rutilius, upon hearing this^ {ph) almost die with laughter ? 
When your fa vourite* Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,* °the latter used to get an ajpp$Hte by walking. 

[44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he •used to devour litera 
:ure with°that wonderful' person' Dionysius. 

» * Shall have done.' « Df. Pt. I. 18. » qfmU * AbL AbsoL 
' eqnid qtiem deversari, to stay with any body for a time as a guest * homo 
ndri/leue. 



(7. 46^1.] ON THE POSITION OF SUM. 241 

§ 7. On the position of Sum 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between thtt 
subject and predicate, or afler them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalia est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is mors 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [=3 
* exists :' * there is.*] 

Est homo mortalis {man is undoubtedly mortal). 

In est neeeate the * ei< ' is emphatic {=*ia absolviely neeeasary f) or *mud ii»- 

faUibly: 
1. Non yident Id se cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aat gladlatori ooncedi wU 

neeeoat, C— 2. Se esse tertium ilium Comelium, ad quem regnum hiyui 

utbis pervenire eaaei neceaae, C. 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed afler 

an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enim, autem, Ac,, except when it Is em- 
phatic. 

1. Postquam divitie honor! esse ccepere, &c. C. — 2, Hec conficta arbitror a 
poetis esse, C— 3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C. — 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C.>-5. In eoque colendo sita vitae m< honestas omnis. C 

49. On this principle esse is often placed afler its governing 

verb ; especially afler such verbs as affirm or deny existencei 

such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum In oratione vetat esse, C. — 2, Defensum neget esse. C— 
3. Quos equidem credo eate, Ac C. — 4. Ut socios honore auctiores velU 
esse, C, 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 
hyperdissyUable participle ; the participle oflen standing at the 
end of its clause. 

Aba te ejse HbtraJtas: per te esse recreatas; latrocinia esse depulsas sss$ 
adeptos: operam esse ponendam (but, prorogaius essevideatur) — all in a 
small portion of one letter {Epp, ad Quini. FVatr, lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense oflen stands afler its parti. 

ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam *parfui est, C— 2 
dus tamen (ut in malls) acerbltati anieponendaest, C. 



1 By no means always : omni rations tueare^ ut ssss qnam beatiasimos wXk 
Kpp, ad Qufni. FraJtr. lib. i 1. 



!l46 PRONOUNS. ^§ 8. 52«^ 

Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of pleiu 

sure, is blamed' by many. Caius denies that gain should be 

pursued as a first ohjecU He says that this should be the first 

object with those who are placed over others,' that those who are 

under their command' should be as happy ®as possible.^ I 

believe that the boy is a liar.<^ He says that pleasure is not to 

be our first ohjecU All cry-out, that this very false' man 

■is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 

place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 

great an object.^ Are you' ^ t h e n going to feel affronted at 

this ? They teach ^ us, that that opinion should be given up. 

' Diid. reprAendere, * To be placed over others, proMte oiut. Indie. 

* To be under any body's command, in cujuM imperio erne. * I. 410. p. 144. 

' mendojr, a4j. * mmdaciammtu. ^ rea. 



a 

1. Tub suavissimae littera 

2. Tue littene suavissimae 

3. Lit'erae tuae suavissimas 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 

pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 

ration. 

b 

4. Suavlssims tuas litteraB 

5. Suavissimae litterae tuae 

6. Litterae suavissimae tuae. 

(■) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fi) There maybe two adjective pronouns and an acyective : e.g.tuum hoe 

»uburbanum Gymnasium. C. De, Oral. L 1, 21 (encl). 
(a) ExampUa qfform l{v>hidi is the Englith order) are : in Iiac nostril actions 

(C. De Orat. iii. 69) : suis lenissimis postulatls (C<Et. B. C. i. 5) : in 

meo gravissimlb casu (C. ad Fam, iv. 6, 1) : in hac prseclara epistol^ (C. 

de Fin, ii. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by c/, SfC, the most usual place of the pronoun 
b after the first adjective. 

CroMu* Aie et eonere^iM aer. C. 

Exercise 11. 
M. Do not pester ©t h a t excellent man with your threatening 



^9.56-59.] PRONOUNS. 24) 

letters. He never answered a single word' to my verykindly 

expressed* letters.^ I cannot but* return some answer to 

your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions oofyouri 

must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ^'the part of a 

Christian {o spend all his life in making gain ? Tou must strive 

to retain^ that great reputation ^'ofyours. Tou must take 

care^ lest your so-great reputvUon should be endangered. No 

obstacle * shall be placed by me (°in the way ofacoom- 

plishing) this so great and difficu.i, an object.* 

Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopii^ 

lanty* of mine ? 

Nullum unjuam vcrhum. * ?iumani»nmu9. Df. (1), 18. 

* PL I. 75. 5 oofire, * See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

Optimus 7u{«7u« : altissima ^iMsgfiM flomina : quinto ^uogue verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of tui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis siio ^[uamque rem nomme appeUare. C. , 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (h) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(e) For instance, where the quidam means 'wme that loouldname:^ * sonu 

we know of} 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula lazavit. iVep.—2. Sed audio majormi 

guendam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor isteindicat esse quoedam cives imperitos, sed non multos. C. 
(c) Otium prsstaturi videntur, si qtUdam homines patientlus eorum poten- 

tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The tile of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 

idjective with it : if tliere is, it generally stands between the two. 

Obs. Not always : e. g. illam acerbissimam miniatram Prtstorum avarl- 
ties calumniam. C. Ep, ad Q. rratr, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
iUvm. C. Xenophon Socraticus i//«. C. 
I. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus lUe, qui, &c. C— 2. Omnis itta vis et 
quasi flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antipater iUe Sidoniua. G.- 
sarchus, auditor Panaetii ilUua tuL C. 



348 PBONOUNS. [§9. 60-64. 

60. Aliqtds in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second place. ^ 

Bene dicere non habet definiiam atiquam ^ regionem. 

61. {a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (ft) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 

nence or emphasis. 

Oba. Aliquia is emphatic and precedes the substantivej when it means 

* tome at all eoenta* < wmt if not muck :* e. g. qui 'sedulitatem mali poetae 

duxerit aliquo tamen pnemio dignam, &c. C 
(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor aliquis diserte dixerit aut scripserlt. C.^2 Si 

hujusce rei ratio aliqua, &c. C. 
{b) 1. Ejus facti, si non bonam, at aliquam rationem aiFerre. C— 2. Q,uid 

mlhi— tomquam alicui GrcBculo^ oti090 et loquaci— qusstiunculam — ^poni- 

tisi C— 3. Timide tamquam ad o/i^uem scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 

mentem ad philosopbiam appulistL C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obs, Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e. g. " cum quibus te non tuum judicium sed Umporum vinda conjunxc" 
runiJ* C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alii olid ia ciyitsites suas dilapsi sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sid stands for himself, &c«, it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (h) when there is to be 

particular emphasis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de se ip«umprsdicare, falsa prsesertim. O— 2. Non ege» 

medidnli ; me ipse consolor. C. — 3. Lentulum mVU ipsi antepono. C. 
(&) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inimicus est, i&c.~2. Jpsi se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the ageni 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



^ For *ani/ other^* alius ullus is more common (I think) than uliu4 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any ' or ' other. 
To express it strongly, separate the a4jectives, as : non ultam rem alt am 
SMtknesesns nisi, Ac. C. 

* In tmusaii^fuis this order should be observed, unless there is another m^ 
fo. g. aUguis unus pluresve), or the aliqius is emphntir 
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Exercise 12. 

r<The ^famous/ Uhe ^great,' Ac, to be translated byiOe.] 
65. I far prefer' this suburban gymnasium <>of yours (53, /f) 
(o the o famous Academy and Lycseum. Every body loves 
himself.' Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always^ the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liar' praise is due.* Does it o t h e n become an orator almost to 
He with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you^ dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the ^^ g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god <> o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus °o{ yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ^the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ah X ha). Do 
you ° t h c n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made' of* certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,** but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some reward, if not a great 
o o n e . ' * Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, h) ? 
Isit^then like a philosopher*' to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ^orother? 

1 Idmge antepontre. ^ I. 363. Begin with ipse, * I. 399, 6. 

* peculiar, propriut. To be due, deberu * quimam, * to attend a person's 
l^tures, cojuUrt aliqtum. Turn the verb into the passive, ' vxu heard by him,* . 
T quidam. * effieere, • ear. ^ * no nature compelling.' ** If 

with no {rum) great, yet (oQ with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) • ^ Say : 
'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to is, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent: (b) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerzem per literas certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quern iUe in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. 
(i») Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobot 

potentissimis regibus infertur, MUhridate et Tifcrane: quorum alter, <&a 

C. 



JOO THE RSLATI7B. [§ ^ 1 • GT^-Tl . 

67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to ^ &■ 
the demonstr. is^ with e<, namy igitur, autenii &c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hence 'the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose liouBe' toould 
be: Epaminondas, cujus ceUberrimi imperatoris in domo, Ac. *The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,' gloria, quam vnimortalem Grsci 
retulerunt. So : 'a city whUAj* qus urbs, &c. — *tke eUy kejirtt vUUtd^ 
qiiam urbeni primam adiit. — ' an opinion tehichy* que sententia, &c., {etig 
and opmUm being in apposition to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same* year Cumse, a city" which" the Greeks were 

then in possession of,^ is taken hy the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of <> o u r 

constant' enemies." I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease^ with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you will' keep the many" and very beautiful" promises^ which you 

made me. The very great" and beautiful" retoard, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export corn in a f am i n e ,^ 

was scourged' with rods.* 

^ To be in possession of, tentre. > Constant, tempitemtu : to end the 

tentenoe. *fore u/ . . . * mirifiee, ' CynuBu». * vw^srit 



§ 11. The Relative continued. 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by iUe and a relative 

clause, it is oflen placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 

00, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 

(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter* 

minates the relative clause. 

(a) IUe, qui in Timso mundum edificavlt Platoniscfeut. 
(6) Q,u8B perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propooUio, nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rcl. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to bo made prominent. 



(II 72-75. THE USLATIVB. SC^l 

Tributa vix, infoenut Pompeii quod satis sit, effidunt. C. 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a nomi 

aative. 

Senatus illOi quern qui ex regibus constare dixit, unii/«veram spedem Romam 

senatus cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctioni 
tan go with it but sed, et (before), tameny quidem, que (afler). 

1. Perturbat me, C. CsBsar, illud interdum : ficd tamen, quum te penitufl 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Morositia senum habetaliquidezcuaa- 
tionis, non iliius quidem justae, eed quae probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, vero, erUm, igitur^ 

cannot stand with qm, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. Quae autem secundum naturam assent, e& sumenda et quadam aestima- 
tioiie dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igitur adolescens, nondum tantA 
gloriH pneditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, i» et 
ezistimatione, eique etatesaltavit? C.—3, Quorum vero patres aut ma- 
jores allquil gloria pnestiterunt, it student plerumque eodem in genera 
laudis excellere. C.-A. Qua ergo ad Titam tuendam pertinent, partim 
sunt in animo, Ac, C. 

Exercise 14. 

[r.yi means that the rel. danie is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v. that th0 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That o^ion^ ^ofyours, which is injurious^ to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,i who for so many 
years had sat at ihe helm of the state, had jUd diyif9iy secretly. 
(r. y.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
huried with military honours, {r.f,) Will therefore i that Lu- 
cilius,i who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may be, fiy 
away secretly ? (r.f.) . You are therefore' driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so oflen saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived o^ burial, {a. v.) 
We have scarcely com* enough' for a month. Let <> those 
therefore' who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-o& 
money. 3 Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fut,), will obtain. 

• Luederd. * Say: 'which may be enough for (*te*) a month.' • See 

ttample (71) ' peamla. abL 



U2 mtSBKUOATlVXS. FREFDSinons. [} 12, 13. 76-7^ 

§ 12. Interrogative^, 

76. (a) [nterrogatives, except ne, take the first place in aii indi 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. {h) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Q,ueiitur, eur doctissimi homines de maximls rebus dissentiant. C. 
{b) I. Dii utrum slot, necne sint, queritur. C— 2. dnid? AUxandmm 
Phermum quo animo yixisse arUtramur? C. 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly i thewholeheaven* filled' with 
the human race ? But whether these numbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.' When Socrates* 
was asked,* whether he did not think A r c h e 1 a u s ,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.' What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (Jb)? I wish to 
remark^ ° h e r e , what* a calamity over-confidence* usually** is. 

1 Ramshom says : eomplere, to fill completely ; impure^ to fill what is hollow 
empty; oppUrt^ to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : pUnum quod est ad satietaUm dicUur compl^tujnt 
expletum: r epletum eat^quod exhaustum eratf tU /oMa: oppletut ad aw 
perficierrif reJ'eriuSfdiJJ'ertuSf e on/er tut ad apoHvminUriua pertinent, 
^ex. > deincepa. * * Socrates, when it had been inquired of him ' (nifr/.). 
Ac., qtuBrera ex aliqtio, ^ coUoqui cum aUquo, * UHeenaiaf ac^. — M 

Ariminenaia below. 7 i^ibfi interponere, * C. (1), 21. Df. (1), 60. 

' nimia^ueia. ^^ * is wont u> be.* 



§ 13. PrepcnUoM. 



79. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand bo> 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an aUributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic, (b) When the attrib. 
utive is a rel. pron., the *>reposition generally stands betwe^m the 
pn»i. and its substantive 



) 13. SO-84.] PHEPOsmojrs. T^ 

ia) 1. Magnd earn cuit atque diligentU Bcripiit. C.^^-S. Romaid Iloi&tium 
accipiunt eo majore cum gaudi*^ quo proi>e metum res fuenit. 

Id) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes ttie middle plaos t 
e. g. qim ti re; gnam ob rem ; eddt carud. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position oflen follows it. 

1. Senatus, quo9 ad soleret, referendum censuit. C. — ^2. Homo diseitus noB 
intelligit eum, quern contra dicit, laudari a se, Ac. C.-*3. Socii putandt 
sunt, quoB inUr res communicata est. C. — 4. Res, qud de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, se, noMs, vohis, qui 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qud, quihusj when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

1. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, guibu§sum sermonem conferiinus, et 
vereri et diligere videamnr. C— 2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qah 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C. — 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibut {opp* to adversum eos^ ne contra te arma 
ferrem, Italiam reliqul. Nep, 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are oflen placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essentm ntum cttt7u« tribuendo. C.^2. Honors 
digni cum ignominid dignu non sunt comparand!. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, autem, tamen, quidem, enim. 

I. Sensim hanc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamnsiposl 
vero SuIIse victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — ^2. So i pott autem AXexask' 
dri mortem. iV«p.— 3. Post enim Ghrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure^ 

"beseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per YOBforhma», per liberos vcstros, inlmicis meis, lis pm- 
■ertim quos ego pro vestrii salute suacepi, dare tetitiam. C 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pi.) to deliberate" 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seem 
ogood to you. As to' him, in whose o hands* all" power* 
iflolodged,! see nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
A sufficiently apt ^'scholar in <>receiving* this nerveless^ 
tod effeminate' opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian Q 



i54 CONJUNCTIONS. [§ 14. 85-89 

mssetied that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,* beyond which, <>they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions, '° nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power' ^ wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly ^^ required : 

for to what expenses that matter" has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 

a matter! concerning which I have || fished ou< agreat deal'< 

from Hortensius. 

1 FeZim with subj. (tU omitted). s f^e BimpM relative. > (U, 

I To be in any body's liands, perua aHquem ease, D£, (1), 106. * ad 

aliquid tatU docilem $e prabire, 7 entrvaiu*. ^ mtUidni*. ' mo^ 

dumadhibire. ^^ eonttUuere rempvJblicam. ^^ dicendL ^* recU, 

** rt». i« tmtUa, 



§ 14. Cotijunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
e/, ac, atque ; vel, aut ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, etenim y 
quamobrem, quapropter ; ita, itaque, sic, dec. 

I, Jd iUe id audivit, domu Ji reverti noluit. iVep.— 2. Huic n paucos puta- 
tis a|&nes esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. Commentarios quoadam Ariatoiehg 
veni vi auferrem. C. — {So in aubordinaU aerUeiicea.) 4. Atiiius Reguloa 
~—^ aenierUiam ne diceret, recusavit. C. — 5. Gorgias Leontino tantus 
honos Inabitus est a Gnecis, aoli tU ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaquey ai aut requietem natura non quaereret, aut earn posset aliA quadaxn 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Quam {how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id exiguum ? C 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he' heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I an? 
oome to recompense you with some reward, if not a great <> o n a 



§ 15. 90-92.] coNjUNCTioirs. 2M 

(86, S). When he heard this,' he uttered tbe name of Quino^ 
till us in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom, 
though I think he will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do you <> t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius(of)yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audiencey 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his Ufe 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, b) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° by them with some* reward," If therefore (87, b) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
Qome" reward' upon me. 

^ Actum ute de. • 



§ 15. Conjunctions. — Autem, enim, igitur, with esse, 

90. Obs, IgUWf tameriy ergo, deinde, prcBterea, iiaqucj take the first placei 
when they modify- the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem^ enim, 

igitur, take the second place. 

1. Eat enim effectriz multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C— 2. Sunt ou- 

tem clariora indicia naturte. C— 3. Jd atUem est perfectum offi 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemOy 
mhU quis ;^ or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



1 QutB enim eti, Ac, occurs Tuac, iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
ridered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the exiatenee of thu 
thing or to its nature. << Quo minus recte dicatur quid enim eat, nihUenim 
es^, nulla obstat ratio. — Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturU verbi eaae, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prsstet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vera 
eaae, exatare, attrahit interrogandi particulam. — Qui qusrit, quid eatjnim? aut 
exbpectat responsionem mkUeaae, vel mkUaliudeaae; aut anreavere ait, dubxiat, 
Q,ui interrogat, qu^d enim eat? de certo genere rei qusiit, vel, Interrogationis 



coNJimcTioRs. [§ 15. 0d*9d 

1. Dtomdum eti Mtfmquod oentio. C— 2. Nihil eat enim aliud, quamobiem 
dc. C.*-3. Quit e«< entm qui, d^c. 1—4. iVemo e«< igUur^ quL 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; (b) when they may stand between 

the preposition and its noun. 

(«)^xAaei^r<'iiriIlttdefficitur. C. 

(b) 1. Po9l vtro Sulle vurforiom (hanc consuetudinem) penitiui amiaimniw 

C.-*2. Heriiius jam pridem est rejectus : pott tnim Chry^ippuM non est 

disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a prepositicm and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Abed est emm interfectus. C 

95. QuoquCt quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw ati/em, em'm, igUur to the third place. 

Ei quoqve enim proconsuU imperium in annum prorogabatur. L, 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimvm, sed 
multo fore cariorem, si, dec, the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video atUenij Ac, Nutn vi* igihtr audire, Ac. 7 

98. The post'pasiUve conjunctions may separate a pnenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plehiscitum, 

]. L, quidem PhUippus gloiiari solebat. C— 2. Rem vero publicam,-^2 
JuriMqneJttnmdL'^. BjOgSitioiiihuB, plebine teitU. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary^ reUgion is to men. Fcr 
«ome reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,' 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



t1 intentH, iimi hoe e«M, yel prorna nihil ene. Nam tota vis continetur mio 
verbo quid, — ^Hoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, qusB yerbum eot encUt|i*iiai 
Bomini coiuunctum habent.*' (Hand. TSire, ii. 400.) 



§16. 100-103. J NON. HAim. »•) 

not reached ? 1 approve of that :' for there is nothing from which 
▼ou can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm* a mind* there is need of; for ^ w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yod 
both sit at the helniy as the saying is, and above all others' 
watch over* the state ? ^W e waver^ and change © o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that :^ for there is no rapidity' which can come-into^ 
competition® with that*" of the mind. 

' To be salutary, sahUi esse > quidem, > laudo id quuUwu 

* animuB, ^ unum ex omnSnu maxime. * prospicere with dat. 

T labare, * eelerUat. * eonitndere. ^^ The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) JVbn (or haud) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (h) Non (haud) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo, 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum saplentia aedfrtunda etiam. C.~2. Otli 
fnictus est non concentio animi, sed relaxatio. C. 

(b) Non igUttrde improbo, sed de callide improbo querimus. C. 

(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum iaudis in dicendo Ulyssi trtbuittd 
Homerus, nut jam turn honos essei eloquentiae. C. 

102. Non (haud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
18 to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondse, non Leonidffi mortem hi:uu8 morti anteponow 
C. — 2. Quid bestis 7 nan pro suo partu ita propugnant, ut vulnera recl> 
plant 1 C. 

103. The place of non in the case of e^^, <Sec.» with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infiii.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 



'ibS COHPA&ATIVBS, BTC. [§17.104-100. 

1. Hi T0% qnoniam libera mm Ueet, tadte rogant, <ftc C— 2. Regulo non 

fmi Jupiter metuendus, ne, Ac. C. — [When there it aiUWueie, the non 

preeedee the aniWutwal wrrd,] 3. Non modo--tum deterritofl, eed— 

condtatua eat.— 4. Hanc epiatolam cur turn aondt velim, canaa nulla 

eaL C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate {esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui. 

I. Joye tonante cum populo agi non est &a. C— 2. Nihil est, qnod Deua 
efficere non poaait. C. — 3. Nihil eat enim, quod non alicubi eaae cogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all* my fi)rtunes,« unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been hardshedy unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore ©did Caius ° d o ? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?' I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises, I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great" a calamity unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : *for my ao-great labour.' > Aak the queation with non, which la 

often uaed for wmne in vehement Interrogationa. < See Dod. tieUetum. 



^ 17. Comparatives y ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
oy quam oflen precede the comparative. 

1. Adventua hoatium fuit agrve, quam UThi, terribUior. L. — 2, Maria auKte 
tempestaSf quam ante provtaOf terret navigantea vthemtntiua, C. — ^3. Ex 
multia judicari poteat virttttis esae, quam eetatis^ curaum eeleriorem. C.-^ 
4. 7^mt«tocZi»nomeD, quam iSo^onw, eat iUttf^u«. C— 6. Pompejuafuit 
reetUtuntU mei, quam reHnendi, etucUoaior. C.~6. JF\ieere, qnam tamare, 
rukaenfaeiUna eat. Q. 



^/-112. COHPABATIYBS, KTC. 2M 

i07. A Tocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

duum in omnibus cauris gravibiu^ C. Ccbmt, initio dicendi commoreii mh 
learn vehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed bv an tnfai. or sic^ ita, &c. 

i. Te, inquU, Appi, tuumque caput, Ac, L. — 1, Hoc te nno quo poMunii aiif 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L, 

lOd. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; dec, the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dum palate quid Bit optimum judicat, coBli, palatum {ut aU Emwud^ 
non suspexit. C— 2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc animo, ut narrat LutUiu*^ 
Ac 

111. So ndhi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puio, 
existimoy (all four with or without «/,) quasOf ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, wjhi crede, sed jam scripseram. C.—2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
llomanis, reniigravit Romam, ut opirior, L. Cottii et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, dbtecro ros, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommim in Cicero : the ' believe ' is 
then emphatic. Thus, Jam enim dlco meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam. — Cic ad Att. xiv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede, igiturmihi, Plance, cmneg, Ac, — Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ©it. <> M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.^ Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii fled to ** t h e i r camp in more complete disorder than the 
.£dui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes* a harder <>thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through y out fingers,* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers.* Terrour, 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all* wisdom* from my mind. Separate* 
yourself at length,* 1 beseech «>y o u, from those, with whom not 
your oq w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united' you. 

1 Rarius inUrdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. ^ See Hanb. 

> qfUdmiMex anxmo expectorare. For ex animo others read exatUmaU 
TsRor, vssor. ^ ^fungwn * aUgmantla. • eet^ignger$. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, te. 



Words in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.* 

il Word& in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head af 
their clause. If the word that follows II is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This marie denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the * Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 

t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the active voice is to be turned into the fKuHve^ or vies 

Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Difierences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and DC refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

y . M refer to the Vamu Metnorude^ at the end of the volume. 

H. L. refer to the Memorial Lvrut at the end of the volume. 

Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the ' Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Compoidtion.' 

Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the liUrai trans- 
lation of the I^atin to be used. 



1 in the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ** prefixed ta 
words im^MMMf printiiii. 
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TO 



LATIN PE08E COMPOSITION. 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(On connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun^ tohere in 
English we should use a demonstrative,) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
^i, qtuBy quod, where in English we should use and^ for, hut, 
now, &c., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et pnetor pedestiibus ezercitibns pnefuit, et pnefectus dassia rei 

magnas marl gesait Quaa ob cautas ( = atque ob ea» causu^ ' and 
for theae reamma') pnecipuusei honos est habitus. 
(f>) Namque omnibus unus insulis pnefuit. In qu& ( = nam In e^ po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedaemoniorum. {Nep, iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem. 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative Mc, Hie, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on * is,^ the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic^ e. g. Hague, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi' 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether U should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cie. Cluent. 7 : Pottremo 
unitt, qui erat rdtquuf Dvnem JUitu Cn. Magiua est nufrhnu, /• fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the 'i*' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precede! 
a quum, postquam, ut, ubi. 
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6. Reddita incIuBarum ex spdunci bourn vox Herculem conyertit. Qk^m. 

quum vadentem ad speluncam Cacus vi prohibere conatus csset, ictus 
clav& fidem pastorum nequidquam invocans morte occubult {Ld».) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
nate clause containing a ddmonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this mibordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either * w ' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man (wAom I should have spoken to), {if I had seen Aim).' 
In Latin this would be t 

* A man {whom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

Qf) * A man by uhost treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not di^^ 
covered U in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {wh4)tc treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by U)* 
(e) Thus instead of 

* Non vident id se cupere, qvuod (si adepti sunt uQ fug^tivo alicui aut 

gladiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written ; 
*Non vident id se cupere, {quod «i adepti sunt) fugitivo alicui aut giadia- 
tori concedi sit necesse.' {Cic,) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c., qui, quum ejus^ &c., 
qui, quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum^^^; cvjus quum — y eta quwn, 
Ace. So not qvi, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ^ a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued . the whole world.* Alexan. 
der died at Babylon, o a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,^ would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
At Babylon, <>a man who, if fate had kept* him alive ofor a 
longer ^ time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slain' because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil^ in death, ^ fi)r that if any sense remains 
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dftet it,t it ought to be considered immortality rather than death 

The powerj of conscience is great, and those who neglect ily be. 

trayk themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrinei both of duty 

and of morality :" those otherefoje who profess it seem to me 

to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 

India under his dominion, « but when he was returning thence,* 

was slain on his march by his son. 

^ WoBLD should not be translated by mundtu except when the meaning ia 
towMTM. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbis tenw or Urrarum 
sbould be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to difierent coun- 
tries, b Should you VLBecorUingit^ or aoeidU? • ruenare, d immaiure, 
•perdere. ( ewia. i D6d. interfieere. h Part I. 161, Ob«., and 
end of 162. i * in it.* The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J via. k indkare. Express 
both ipse and suus. Pt. I. 368. i diseiplina. ■" Say, * of living well.' 
* penonam mstiiort. • in jtoUstaicm redigere, p Use reL adverb. — m 
redpertm 



{On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. Geminaiio, or the douhNng of an emphatic word, 
(a) CruTy cmx inquam misero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C) 

2. Repetitio (inapoupoga)^ when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) Nihilne te noctumam prsesidium Palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nUtU timor 
populi nilui consensus bonorum omnium, nt^iZhicmunitissimushabendi 
senatiis locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moveninti (C.) 

3. Conversio (afTio-T^o^r/), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilise nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, Ac, 

4. Compleono is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both hegin with the same word and end ^ith the same word. 

(a) Qui* legem tulit 7 RuUtu, Qtfw majorem partem populi suflfragiis pro- 
hibuit? RulluM. Qttw comitils prsfuiti Rulltu, Quis decemviroi 
quos voluit renuntiavit 7 Rulltu. (C.) 

5. Traductio, when a word occurring in a clause, occurs a^ain 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequent 
olaiMes. ^2 
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(a) Ettin tu homiium appellaa, qui si fulsset homo^ nunquam tarn crudelim 

vitam hominU petisset. 
{k) Qai nihil babet in vitd jucr.ndius vUdf is cum Tirtute vUam non poteM 

toilere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton {TtoXvavt'deToy), the using many conjunctions, 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et iniznico proderas, et amicum Isedebas, et tibi ipsi non conaulebaii. (Cj 

7. Annominatio (naQovofiaala) is the antithesis of words of 
aearly the same sound. 

a) — ^ut eum non facile non modo extra tedvm^ sed ne extra lectym quidem 

quisquam videret (C.) 
(6) Hanc reipublics pestem non pattllaper reprimi, sed in perpetnum cam 

primivolo, (C) 
(c) Expetenda magia est decemendi ratio, quam deeeriandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. * OfiotoTTttnoVj when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofioioTsXivrop, — ^Both occur in tne following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libidOj timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. *l(r6uwlov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length . 
(i) Alii fortuna felicltatem dedit : huic industria virtutem comparavit. 

10. *Airti&8tov (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

{a, Est igitur hsec, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex naturE ips& arripuimua, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti, non imbutl, sed institnti ramua nt. 
d^c. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (ivufutafioX^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Quia stultus ea, ek re taces ; non tamen quia tacea, eft re atultus ea : si 
poema loquena pictura est, pictura tacitimi poema debet ease. 

12. Regressio {ijrayodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquetdflBi* 
mus Scsevola haberetur. (C.) 

18. Crradatio (xXymt) is the mounting up as it were from od6 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium GrsDUa fuit poies Atheniensesi Athenieiuliim jfoM mmf 
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Sfkardata; Spartiatas faperayere Thebani; Thebano* MiK^Wnftt vir • 
runt, qui imperium GnscisB brevi tempore a^junienmt A«iau bello su' • 
actam. {Ad Heretuu) 

14. ^jixoaiiujuicis is the purposely breaking off the discoursf 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nostra enim omnium — ^non audeo totum diceie. (C.) 

15. DissoluUo (iavvdnw), the omission of the copulative con 
*anction. 

(a) Qui indicabantur, eos vocarl, custodirl, ad aenatum addoci juaiit (C.) 

16.r Correctio (inayog&ming) is the correcting an expression pre 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. Yiyit? immo vera etiam in Senatum yenit (C) 

17. Dubitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu istud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium— nam oao te digiM 
moribus tuis appeHem nomine 7 (C.) (Here is also aponopeM.) 

Exercise 2. {On Rhetorical Figures,) 

{Litter is delecior.) 

[GsMiNATio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man* from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration" of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVSBSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified" 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Cox- 
pusxio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who ia 
delighted with the dififusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
^what is the foundation {pL) of ©all literature? [Polysyn- 
OETON.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. {^OfiOMTrtvnov, ofiototiUvtw.l Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? ['jiptl&nw.'] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en. 
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tangled by pleasure ? ['AyuiiSTajSoX^,'] I do not cuttivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning: learning ^has acquired for 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, <* a m a n who have never in my life pursued^ any- 
thing but virtue and learning? — What you have pursued ; 
but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing.accusation.*» ['AfrMnop,] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ® and 
comforts <>a m an . [Correctio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,« it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge from) these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatic] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• oblectart, Comp. Dod. oblectaiio, b Dod. jmer, « 359. * Dod. 

whu (2). ■ honestisnmus. t * of new things.' Should * things * be ex- 

pressed? C. 5. f expetere. 483, (2). h convicium facere. > imma 

i9trQ, J * amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells <> us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a *, that the Athenians, 
having been praised^ by Pindar in one of his OdesS set 
io high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only' sent him many presents in return* foi 
it, but also raised*^ a statue* to his honour>^ at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when*< 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re- 
ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded* with 
the most splendid honours. 

^ AUicOi orum. b * because (I. 516) they had been praised.* Since this 

dause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand 1 
Why 1 (I. 460, a.) « * in a certain ode * (carmen). When * a certain * mear^a 

• particular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by quidam. When certus is so used, it implies that one has good 
reoBons for not being more explicit : Qucaies ego turn et quanio cum daiort wH 
inBolenHam certorum hominum — extimeacentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
lule may be, not to use certus^ unless the meaning is, * a certain one^ — you hum 
vrc% we/I tfAic/i (or wfurrn) I mean,* 4 * To set a h!gh value on,* magnijk 
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«tre. Adapt this phrase to mean, < so high a talueJ • Which pronoun 

should be used for die ' that ' of celebrity 1 (I. 381, b.) t Not only'-butaUoi 

here simply, et — U (both — ^and). * o6. h To place or erect (a statueX 

nmtdacrum or atatuam ponercy locare^ atatuere^ or {Nep.) constituere. i What 

words express whait-lengik acuiptured images 1 With what distinction 1 (Dod. 
tmago.) k 'to tiim.' i This imperfect sentence must be completed; 

' it is not therefore wonderful :* for * that ' use ' if|' m. " * When.' Doea 

the ' rchen ' do more than nmply dale the time 7 (See 1. 469.) ■ e&facuUaU^ 

• received — and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same noin- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice: this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as ' to 6e loaded^ preaerUed, Ac, with 
gifts.' ^honoribua mactari, {Cic.) On the derivation of tills word sea 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note 4. 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy'* the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion, ^his || accusers* had 

warned them beforehand** to be on their guard,* ^ telling^ them 

that he was very powerful f in speaking, and possessed such^ 

ability I and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ^ appeal 

the belter. 

* To destroy the credit of any thing ; prevent it from being believed ; alieui, 
or oHcui reij Jldem derogare or dbrogare. b < render it suspected to the 

judges.' ^ Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

ax d a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of * Socra- 
tea^a wpeech^* — * A i» accuser*,' let it be: ^ (he accuser aof So era tea^^ and — *hia 
wpeech ;' placing ' the accttaera of Socrates ' first. d To warn beforehand, prte- 
manure. (I. 75.) • To be on one's guard, aibi cavire. ( (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a ^for.* f T\tbe very powerful^ plurimum posse. b Such, ia, 

M,tc(; repeat it before 'dexterity,' calliditas. ivia. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that the yerb is to be turned into a paiticiple : (r) after ■ 

word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, beingrejected 
with disdain,^ accused'' Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ^ accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistanceffofhis innocent grand* 
•on ; and the chest floated*" to the island of « Leucophrys. When 
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the Inhabitants of the island opened^ it (r), and learned what h a ti 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named tlie island Tenedos a f t e r h i m . » Nay, they even* wor 
shipped him as a god ^after his (j>) death. 

^ Since it is left doubtful ^hich was her right name, what word should ba 
used for *i?r 7 ' (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b < being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for * refuse,* that means to refuse a pleasurey whether a nnful one or 
not. Dod. negate (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falselsr 1 

(I. 201.) d apud. * plane. C. 9. f mcludere^ implying to put into, 

and there ahat up, often takes the ace. with in: but also the abl. Antoniut or- 
maim in celld Concordi^e inclunt. — pane orationem in epigtolam inclusix 
inchuUre aUquem in cualodiao, (Cic.) tferre opem, h deferri (ad). 

{ I. 140. ) I. 489. k Ddd. aperire. i res, » To offer any body 

the throne, d^erre regnum alicuL " ' from (de) his own name.' • Nay 

even: ^in/t. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Uly^tJ, according tofabuloua history,^ might have lived* 
n^ith* Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
lO immortality that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of i that 
opinion*' of Teucer's, [that] * every man's < country is™ wherever 
he is" well off. ^"^ 

* Not, *pium Ulyneej but Ulysses, quum, Ac, I. 489. b < as it is in the 

fables.' * 1. 128, 130. d apud. * * Feminines in o (as et^o. 

Calypso, Dido, Sappho) have generally the Greelc gen. in ds {echus, Didus, Sap- 
phus), the Latin gen. onis being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in oni, oncm respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ramshom adds, that Caesar preferred th« 
regular Latin declension, onis, oni, onem, one, ( I. 227. it I. 381 (6). 

h non iiafaeturus, i I. 441. k Dod. sententia, i quisque, 

•1.460(a). »L 460(6). • 'I nm well off,' bene est mikL 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us it very* sound* opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day^s** experience* confirms,' namely,' 
< that U is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.* For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
m adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

^ AdTtUkium (ad>modum, 'to a degree') is *very* with acUectives, participle^ 
■nd adverbs. b grams (weighty). e Dod sentenHa, d A4j. ^ii*- 
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HOkatw ; but see the next note. * Expaieniia in the best prow writers is 

trial: 'knowledge gained by experience* is unit, or hmum rerum; rttg temptUf 
Ac. [m Tac. also experietUiaJ] Hence experitiUia doed^ and the like, should not 
be used, but tempus or rerum naut doeet. With rerum unta the a4j« quoticUanuM 
should be leftout. [Virgil has 'api&t<« quanta experientia parci*.' Geor. 
L 4.] f * Aclares to be true.' ' videUeet as the ' second word, 

k Difil 93. Dod. inoenire. i Dod. pUrique. k Inaolueert was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
bowerer, to use mBoUntem fieri s eevnaoUnter efferrt or g§rere, Ac (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

{On the Theogony of Hesiod.) 

Of all* the remains^ of Greek literature that are now extant,* 
none in my opinion*^ is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || tkis^ poem cannot' be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,'* and of its particular portions ^^ or in the va* 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that^ [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this groundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems." 

b ^ AUr-^wtdch^ is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of seel. 165, h.) b monum^nia. « aupereeee: *now,' 

hodie, d Dod. eenterUia. • Tkeogmia. f Relative pron. t Omit 

' not ;' using naque-^neqm with the ablatives. h argumentum. i re*, pi. 

k I. 386. 1 causa. ™ * to be to-be-preferred.' part, in due. » Greek 

neuter pluraii in a make dat. and abl. in w, not ibuB. poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poemaiUnu). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by^ which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent"* [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning^ of the word, ' space ' in which 
no matter is contained,^ For he says that * matter ' was not 
created till cLfterwards^ To Chaos he added a connective** power, 
because without such a power* matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing\ would have been created. 

■^ I. 381, b. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : ' whom do 

you understand (or mean) by a wise man 7 ' quern tu tnteUigie (or inteUigi vtt) 
tapieniem ? .> ^ Dod. plerique. d Simply poatta. • (See the first 

iiiMs of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) t aignifieatio. r< which is empty 
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(vaeuuM) of tU mtter.' k copukOrix, rctt. i Where im repeat tibi 

•abstantive in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative pronoiuui 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronous 
only. So also when we use another substantive with * tuch,* or a demonstratlvfl 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * thia priiiee ' were 
used in reference to * Alexander^ which had been menti^ed in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word * prince* untranslated, and say 
'ftrrhs.* )*nor any thing.' What word for oi^ (thing) 1 Pt. I. § 6a 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an int-ricate^ and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains'* (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death ff eur bodies is 
also the death (f our souls.* Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong' that, having so many points of agreement with 
swine,'' he should differ from them in this single respect.^ 

2. The Stoics allow i to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal j one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance'^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war was> Agamemnon. 

1. ^ Apvd. ^ perlurbattu, ^ ^ tmpUcattu. ^permanire, ** whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
t nefu, r * since {quum, 1. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 
swine.' b ( by this one thing.' 

2. ' tribuere. J Dod. continuua. k jPorie is ^ aceideniallyf* except aftei 
st^ niti, numj ni, ecquidf where it is tlie regular word for * perdumee,* Here uas 
fortoMe, 1 'had been.* 

« 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again !• I know for a certainty,* that I coulo 
not find* a beginnmg* for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive,* 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
mei three years ago'* at Ferrara :* except that* this was [of] a 
milder J [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me* on the eighth day after my seizure.^ 
I was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by» the 
tdvice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus> who not only pre* 
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scribed p for me himself, but also made up« a great part of tht 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. * Convaleaeere. By what tense should ' lam toell ' be translated 7 b < cer- 
tainly.' Both certe »cio and eerto Mcio occur. The diflerence is thus given by 
Hand: eerie acio meaiiSj * it ia certain tkatlkiww^ certo «cto, *1 have a 
certain ktunUedge of the thing stated.* Which should be used here 7 « Ddd. 
inverdre. d principivm. * " more wished (optatitu) by you.' f qualia, 
ff * drove away from me^^fdirim abigere, diacutert, fc Ferraria, * nia\ 
quod, J ' Mild/ mi^i* e< remtMU*. 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody,' decedii. (C): ab aUquo diactdU. Krebs warns 
against reliquU or deaeruU quern. Doletus quotes a ye6r< re/tn^ from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized me,* corriperc. (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note *.) "> medteamentOy pi. » miaaio aana;uvma. • da, 
9 *To prescribe' (of a physician), remedia,nudicamenta^ dkc, pr^aeribere, prm^ 
cSptre {Cela.) ; prceacribere^ or marboproponare (iVep.). ^ Muretus uses confifitra 
ac eonemnare {of which the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parara (Cic). 
Columella has componere^ Curtius inpoeulo diluere^ which of course expresses 
9nly a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinion,*^ that a brave man should* 
die by his own hands* rather than endure** any« great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion' was false ; [and] 
asserted,^ that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
Irate, should he looked-upon^ as cowards,' and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity y^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Now> this argues effeminacy," 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. * * it was commonly {vulgo) believed.' b I. 191, « * To die by one's 
own hands,' neeem or mortem sibi conaciacercj mortem or vim aibi inferre; mxmua 
aibi afferre^ &c.f d Dod. /erre; choose the verb that means * to endure 

heroically.* * I. 392. f * that that opinion of men.* «r pronurUiare* 

k *were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered 
cowards,* Ac ^^ Non modo is sometimes used for non modo norij but only 



♦ Scribon. Larg. has temperare, 

t ^^ aeijUerJkerey se ocddere^ are generally rejected ] but they do occur, though 
lestf commonly, (1) aeipaum interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2) ! Craaaum auapte manu interfectum^ Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, S6 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Quintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost orktioa 
«f Cicero's, cum ipae aese conaretur occidere. {Kreba,) 

12* 
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Fallen the ^Uowing clanM is negative, or equiyalent to a negative, and bod 
'lauses have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not but not even ; otj but sdarcely. 

nonmodo ^Hdru-'qmd^ 

(.Manx. 
Should the *iu9^' be inserted or omitted liere 7 i ignamu. (Ddd. p. 234, 4.) 

2. J dodre. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer, 
vid therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it both 
ways : i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as ArUtotU^a view dated by 
the wriUr, and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not {neque) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' &e. Should equal be translated by tequmtt 
mqualiSf or par 7 (D5d. cBquue,) i autem, ™ ' an effeminate weakness 

fmoUUieM) of soul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor 

rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides beings aa 

eager** and diligent imitator of the artifices,' which he perceived** 

them to have employed* for' moving' and governing the minds 

of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes^ 

of theirs to his own orations. 

* 'and not (neque) only was — ^but also introduced.' b aeer, « sing, 

d t. «. not of any particular artifice or artifices, but indefinitely^ such aa 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 7 I. 475, 476. * ti/t. 

f tn. f vertari. b en^ymema^ aiia. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!* 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but« nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.* I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening, • and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them,' 
who did aot declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
such language,^ the recovery i of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless.^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion™ have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France toanted but this one"" [afflicUonl, ^ 
■ee'* those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

1. « < oad* and bitter* to us.' (See p. 237, 20.) b Natarra, • < wfaidi 
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although, Ac.>-yeL' d 'To arrive' (of a letter), afsrrs it being alwayi 

brought to the receiver.—' Till * What mood 7 L 507, 606. " heri vttperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f *any (single one) of them.* I. 389, 390, 391 

r < To declare one's conviction ' (or firm belief), wUUuert often with mc or ito 
Ego aMUm gmt tdl& dAUniaHtmt aic atatuo etjudieOf ruminet h hahui uef 
&c. (Clc.de Or. 2, 28. 122; run hoc ita siatui9»e8j^-U-facturum.) h Ita. 
i aalus, J < that it could not be but that (Difi*. 20.) the recovery, Ac* 

k < To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare quid. — the e f f e c t {weeping) 
for the c a u B e (a pernuinoit ffuU the thing i» hopeUn dkc). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or Cesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use deaperare^ deaperatur quid or (seld. in Clc.) de aliqud re, 

2. 1 ' with our great evil.' » * how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.' ■ Active voice.— ^^Hicfu* par^e. • * lliis 
one thing remained to — France,' Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient' poets, that there are in the ocean cei- 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne afler their death : that there they dwell 
together** most delightfully and pleasantly, in a* most beautiful' 
meadow, which is enamelled' with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright •» in that happy regi(m,i the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature j] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning'' the leaves of the 
trees (p) are soflly stirred, i and delighf" the ear with the softest 
(possible] murmur. 

* Dod. arUiquua. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : ' Aniiqui acriptores means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
m whf ch they flourished has long been past ; veleres^ inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b * Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

* aancte religioaeque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not 4he writer's. I. 460. 
J inter ae, • I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautiful^ as ap- 

plied to objects that please the aight? [I. 212, note v.] t diatingtiere. 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
hnitet diffvao lumine castum. (Lucr.) i ' there.' J * all [things].' 

^^fiabelloyph ^ventilare. Ut cum purpureaa ventilat aura coma a, 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not alwayi 
belong to aoberproae; but as it is a representation of poetical descriptions, thifi 
.8 perhaps permissible here. « blandiru What case 1 

* Exercise 16. 

1« Ancient authors are not agreed* upon ^he reasons, why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert* 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain* before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on th6 
other hand] it was not lawful to offer a wild hoar to Ventis,^ | be- 
cause that animal*) had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, ^ which he*^ hated : that thus a cock' was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems' to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] inflicts great injury upon^ the olive- 
tree. 

1. ^'JVtsarenoi agreed,* non satis eomrenit inter nos (de a^nl re). See Ex. 
l5, note a.) i* * To assert Ms not aaserere, * * that the [anima}] which 
was most acceptable {grattta) to each was wont to be slain/ Ac. Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. <* * and because a wild-boar had, Ac. — ^ it was not- 
lawful {nefout), that sacrifice should be made {rem divinam fieri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.' 

2. * ' thought,' putare. f gallus gaUinaceus, r The vet'bs «eem^— 
U|/ficto express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 7 If so, why 1 h ntsignUer Ueder^ 
(Cic. has insignittr dUigere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images,' 
and** pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of everjj 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought cu 
ihis,*^ let us confess what common-sense** itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not* better employed in any things than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquence^ better^ than in refiniugi 
and beautifying philosophy. 

*■ Dod. imago. Choose the word that means * any plastic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabtdce, picturtB (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndetcn. * in a word/ 
denupte ; * votive-offerings,' donaria. {Idv.) * * this is Impious {nefaritu} 
even to be thought.' CogUare, which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something," is 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio, * neqtH 
— ntque, f * any where.' Vaquam follows the same rjle as |eZ2u«, i. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : alieubi and uapiam answei 
respectively to aUquis and quispiam; vbivit to quvtiSf qutUbeL f diemM 
^ipia, k prts e la r iut, i sxeoUre, 
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Ex€TCt86 18« 

1. I should never have thought it possible* that I could derive 
pleasure,*' I wHl not say* from your' grief, but from any* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most j^ratifyingf to me to leam^ from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly < grieved, as soon as) the news of my 
illness^ feachedi you." 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source^^ than 
from your great* afiection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from^^ very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue, ^ I have had no fonder wish^ 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. * * that it would be ' (that I could derive, Ac.) » * To aciive or receive 

pleasure, pain, Ac, from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, Ac, ex aliqui 
re. * fummodo, d I. 389>391. * 'the truth* must be trans- 

lated hy vera (Urue things '), whenever the meaning is, *what i» true* *trvt 
tfdnga,* If a aingU thing is meant, the sing, venim may be used. Veritaa is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. t neee§ee eat. I. 504 (1) : take the second 

form. s gratimmtu. ^ * that {qvod) I learnt.' iiUeJUgere^ the notion 

helng^ol^ being made aware,* i vdiementer. J I. 512. ii valetuds 

(' state of health ') or infirma valetudo, Gic. has two or three times invalUudo, 
but the reading is mostly doubtfuL i aferri : aUatum ease. "* ' to 

where you are,' itttu:. I. 387. 

2 ** from elsewhere,' oZtimiitf. '^ eximitta. p ' a man of what erudi- 

tiun ana virtue you' were.' ^ * nothing has been more dei^ralde {optabUiui^ 

to me.* ' I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the*) dialogue which is entitled* *the first Alci 
blades,' employed I| a witty** and refined* artifice to checK*) the 
presumption'* of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per- 
suaded himself, with the characteristic selfconjidence of Ids age^* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knowledge 
that a statesman required,^ Socrates (jp) accosted him courteously, 
and hy proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his own answers,^ that he had as yet obtained J no knowledge* 
of justice and injustice.' 

2. A nd when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignam 
Rs considering**^ himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and assert^*) that he' was 
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not saying any thing whatever" of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession* about 
himself. 



1. •■ iamribL b wrhantu^ which denotes refined and polished wit. 

• eUganM, Cicero speaks of an el eg an a jocandi genua: 'to check,' reprir 
mere. d Dod. euperbia. * quum. I. 489. t 'which is wont to be 

the character (ingenium) of that age.' What is the word for age ss^Hme of 
life?* t 'with all those things which had reference (perHnere) to govern- 

ing tho state.* * To govern,' adminiatrarey of a statesman managing it under a 
so* ereign power. h 'by questioning step-by-step ' {paulatim), CtuintiUan 

Has paulatim ei{tUdieUur) pedetentim interrogare. i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' 'To 
bring any body to that point,' aliquem ao perducere, tii, dkc. ' To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperie effici (ex), J Dod. inoenire, k Dod. cogniiio. 
I Juahtm, injuaium : not the obatraet justitia, but tliat which is actually .fnvl 
or vnjuat in practice. 

2. n 'because— he thought.' (On the mood after qtiod, see 1. 518.) 

■ 'aot — any thing whatever,' nihil proraua, • F\Ueri, Translate 'd^ 

fandedf* *aaaerted^* by the hiatorieal preaeat. I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Homer, 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming*^ [men's] 
minds with a love of honour') and worth, "^ may be perceived* from 
their having passed'' a law, that** every* fifth year, at' the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none but Homer ^s 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion toasy^ that laws do indeed enjoin< what is 
to be done and [what' avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
ivho, imitating human life, give a copious narrative) of brave and 
noble actions, and almost^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better caleulatedA to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. * To value highly, magni/acere. How must this be modified to express 
'how highly V b dignitaa ( s: worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptatem conceal 
auram dignitatis Ac, ^ exiatimare, d I. 75. * I. p. 139, note 
d. t Express the preposition ' in.* The Panathenaic festival, Panathe- 
natca (sc. solemnia). Varr. ff ' of him alone out of the whole number of 
poets.' 

2. h ( thus they thought' < D5d. jubgre, J eapioaa expmiara. k p/rp^ 
i ajifior (ad aliquid faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The LacedsBmonians paid a similar honour* to Tyrteus. 
For though in generally they were indisposed* to poetio studies, and 
not^ fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a law^^ that whenever' an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt* of death in their 
country^ s cause, \ Xhy listening to the poems of 7?yrt8eus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death Ms plays should he *actedy a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet.^ 

1. * *To pay an honour to any body,' konorem aUcui habirt, tribwres honor§ 
aliquem qfficere : not lumorem aliad exhibert, b ceteroqui ( ss 'in other 
respects,' * with this exception '). « aUemUt I. p> 77, note y. d neque, 
«Diff. 111. Idiom given for *dorCt Ukc to,' dkc. f 'had appointed by 
law,' Uge conttUuere, ' 'as often as,' quolus. h cum ho9tibuM 
dimicaturus in procindu constUisaet, i Participle. Should you 
use apemtrcy coniemnere^ ox deapicere? (V. M. 6.) J 'for (pro) their 
country.' 

2. k (the plays) * of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets-Hshould b« 
♦ acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(Dreams,) 

' We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which* we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true ?'•* These are the 
words II of a philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' oi 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] if some' dreams f are confirmed' 
by the event, it does not follow^ from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon* as [mere dreams]. For out of J such^^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever 
came true** of what we "fsee when we are isleep."" 

• I. 302. b I. 477. * I. 402. d « to come true,' evadere, oi 

epenire^ both Cic. * exagUare^ to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to wjrk a 

point. f vanitoM. f comprobare. h to follow from any thing, ex aliqud 
re tffixi followed by vX : here by tit ne : Pt. I. p. 38, note). i haberu > tni 
mttik aU. k C. 10. I I. 402. " perquitUm, 
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Exercise 2^. 

{SendramU.) 

1. Semiramis is said to hove gained a throne^ from*> a very lew 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious** and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such influence over \\king Ninus,^ that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to ask* 
It (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And 80, having once^ thrown outi (358) in conversation, 
that there was'*> something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told) her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
X whatever I it might be, ' I should wish you,' she said, * to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"* your throne and ad^ 
mimsier justice'' for but*'* a single • day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just] as they do you,^f 

1. ^ ' To gain a throne/ ad regnum pervenire, \» tx. • kumUia 
et abjtctuB, d Dod. aatutua. * Dod. paulatim, f 'bad 
■0 bound {attringere) king Ninus to berself.' r petere. (See I. 252^ 
Remark.) 

2. ^ aliquando. iinjieere, )jvbere^ I. 76. ^prqfiUri, 
I ^viequid tandem. " tribuere. ^jut dicer t. • vnu». ' *w 
(q\»emadmodwn) tbey do to you, so (ito) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

{Semiramis continued,) 

The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
king*s pleasure .*« that she for that day f wa^ placed over* them all 
with sovereign authority* and power. When (512) the*'* day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on"* the throne in royal pomp.' Vast crowds 
assembled [before her,] She at first, by way of experiment,^ issues 
some commands of no great importance.^ 

* CtrtuB. * dido audientem esae^ with dat. of person. < *that so 

it pleased the king.' d praeeee. * imperium. t etdiue, im* 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
sitting in state. r * A very great concourse {connarsue) takes place.' 

•xfiriendi eaued. i'commai^ds some things {ace.) ofno^)gntl 

PMOMnt. 
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Exercise 25. 

( Semiramis continued. ) 

.When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,"* tohatevet 
jfte commanded,* she orders the royal hody-gtiard^ to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains]: 
he is bound. To |m< him to death :' he is put to death. In this 
manner^ her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick, i and whose 
&nious) hanging'^ gardens were the objects of such admiraiionJ 

• ' When ' = < as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood ? (514.) b # erft, 

« ' in all things.' With respect to the place of * all,* see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general, not as confined to subsUmtiteB on\y. d satellUet 
ac ^ipatores regit corporis, (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; stipatores eorporit 
eonstituU eosdem iMniatroa et aatellitee p<dt»tatia.) * comprehendere. 

t inUrficert. € ita, h * fromS) [that] of-a-day (diumuM) becomes a 

lasting [one].' Lasting, diuhtmua : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
sound in diumtu and ditUumua. This is called ParonoTtuma, see above, p. 
264. So nan magis amort quam more^ (C. Nep.); in ore atque amoref 
(Cic), Ac* i of brick, latericius. ) I. 381. k pensUia, 

I ' had such admiration.' C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge^ of eloquence, * thought so 
highly \\ of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no* language but**> that'*^ of Plato. 
And then'* Aristotle I did he not** both lay down* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,' and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

* in primis. h exiatimator, « non aliua, A Nonnt is^ 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here : but * icav is often used 
without 7u in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 
• tradere. t prtBceptum. s unua omnium optima. h * of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.* 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
in her [followers] such<> a firmness of mind, as* neither^ the 
ttUurements of pleasure (ph), nor the fires* of pain (pL), nor tht 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour (p/.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake' and overthrow.^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
becausei it b too high for) the power of the winds and tempests io 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too loftyi and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds'" of desires (jp) that rage and battle* 
togeUier* on the ground for ^'^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. » effie«n. biB,ea,id. (See 1. 483 (2)). < G. 9. t Trandate 

neUher—fior—nor, by I: 478 (4). •fax (torch). f Dod. •peinare. 

f eanvelierei * pull violently from its place.' b labtfactare. 

2. 1 propUrea quod: which Is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives more 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Diif. 94. k < to arrive thither,' 

eo pervemr$, i D5d. altuM (t). ^Jlattis {<is), n digladiaru 

• inter 9€, 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly *> difficult 
[task]. CJonsequently,* the Latin** letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en. 
courage* you therefore to hope with confidence,) and** not to doubt 
but''* that, under my guidance,* you will one dayi attain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as well as in 
others, • 

^ 75. b oppido, c Quo (the relative adverb, instead of the de- 

m?nstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d * written by you in Latin,' 

Itotine, See I. 53, note *. * I. 383. t omni ex parte, t emeni' 

datus, b nitidiore» et eultioreg. ijvbeo^ * I bid you.' J bene. 

kl.364. laliquando. « Dad. {nv«ntr«. ^ aliquit. •'ofthia 

Kind also.' 

Exercise 29. . 

(On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat* 
«dly» with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left oj 
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my recovery,^ I had so prepared myself and oomposed my mindf 

as** to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 

supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing^' else* of^ the 

♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 

pardon the erroursi of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not^^ sufier me to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

* medici, b didiiare, « nrnimut, * 'of my escaping^* 

evadendi * I. 66. f immineM, f aliuM, k I. 252, Obs. 

i errata, J nore violently, or longer.* Comparatives of rthMnatUr 
and diu. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same stihject continued.) 

But I hope that / have been allowed hy God to remain in this 
Vforldy^ that the stains contracted* in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight^ and reject the 
temptations'* of vice (jp/.), and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, nolle Sir^ that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution' by 
your example, so you would he kind enough J to assist me [to do 
so], not onlyk by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf.^ 

» * I II have been left by God in this life.' b * To contract a stain/ maew 

lam concipere : ' to blot it out or efface it,' maculam delsre or "blture. 
(• omiitere, d illecebriB. * scdtem jam Btntx. ( C. 9 vif 

dariwime. h inciiare. i animi mei propoaUimt, J dignari 

* k *not only— but also,' ei — tt: or in the usual way, rumwbtmr^-^edeKoviw 
I 'for me.' 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the coi^unctiOD 

at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,* ingeniously interprets the response* given 
him by Themis, (p) when he i.sked by what means* he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered * to throw behind his back the bonea 
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of his great inother/ || Jie (r) made out' [that] || by the namt ^ 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* ihf 
bones || in her (r) body. 

*• ' The Ovidian Deucalion.' Ovidianits. b sors. « an. < inM 

H^ert. • Subj.f as being a thought ot Deuealion*8. 

Exercise 82. 

[All men] submit to punishment with a better grace^*- when^ thoy 
think that they deserve to be punished.* ■ Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this ai^ument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,' and that what** they complain of'*) has 
befallen them deservedly. '' 

* * bear II wUh a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 
' aU men — when^ by quicanquc (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). * * On the 
rhetorical art,' rhctoricus, • ponere, f quoque. f * were the fire 
(priores) in ^inflicting injury.' h = < those things which.' 

Exercise 88. 

« 

Soon [afterwards] he fell iH of*' a * severe disease, and sufferea 
so much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (p) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it was**^ but' '^ very slowly indeed^ that he recovered the 
•bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

* in mofiinan rnddert or cadtrt, ^ * was so shaken or oppressed by it ;' 
mofho vrgerif teniarif qfftigi (Cic), co^/Hctari (Com. Nep.). * binif the two 
months being considered as on« tpace. Bini* extra d{9tr%but%onem slg- 
nificat duo, nan separntimi sed simul nanpta,' {FhcciolaH.) AL 
231. « * To shake ofi'a disorder, >nor6um or vim morbi depeHere, t ad' 
modwn tarde ac lente, t pri^tinut. 

Exercise 84. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
l^any thing] to cavil at,* much less* to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure : your style elegant and in good Latin.* 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
viore, because* it was'*^ principally* by my advicei that jou,wen 
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persuaded to add this accompUshmenii of writing well, to your 
other graces^ of genius and learning. 

* ceTisura. b Diff. 108 (I). 'To cavU at,' calmnniari. « 'much 

iess/ nedum^* I. 443. <i ' and quite {j^laru) Latin ' * I. 517, note x. 

r <To make such progress,* tantumftrojictrt. 1 1. 516. h poHsnmvm, 

I. 364. i Use tlie subst. auetor, (See 1. 364.) J * tliought that this 

eredit (laus) — should be added,' — conjwngere^ as it was to be, not appended to 
them, but united with them. k amamtnta. 



• Exercise 35. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,** theie are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer* your coming,* which 
for*^ many reasons I was so anxiously^ expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.^ 

* I. 494. b Sen. uses valetudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 
Laws is rwsocomlum, from vovoKontXov. « I. 252. d I, 75. • aduWbia 
t tantopere, cr I. 526, 628. These rules may be given thus : — 

Adde diem semper Nonls atque Idibus unum : 
Accipiatque dies mensisluz ultima bino9. 

Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy** 1 grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly gratify^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [thai after so] long a time,i during the Easter holidays.) The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed- room. 

• I. 407. b D6d. ignavia, « *age makes me.' *I. 489. 
* eMe. t argttmentum, 'Gerund. h < will have done [a thing] 
most gratifying,' groHssimua. \ intervaUum. I feriie Pa§ehaU9. 
k * there shall be prepared for you * 1 focm. 



* * Nedum is rare in Cicero, who generally uses non modo instead of it aftei 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters art few and far between ;*■ but they make up fon 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness.* Many parts ofthem^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the^' affection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my UfeMmet' but also solenrnly* 
promise to manifest^ to my [family], when 1 am gone J 

^ ' an certainly rare,' ranu ^idem. b eompentare, * itartla^. 

' 'many [things] in them.' * amarem prtftart (to manifeiit by snb- 

■tantial kindness). r * to me aliye.' r joiuie. k DIff 2 

f * AM have eea»ed to he* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property^ [whi<5h is] small* indeed, » but in a tolera 
hly good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring J I am so strongf both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy, •» I seem <isifl mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :j nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man ||^om any things but"^ my laziness in let* 
ter. writing. 1 

» De, b rea (pi.). • modicue. d 1. 383. * * but saffidentiy 

uiinvolved,' eoHe explicatuM, (So Cic. provineia guam marinu apta e xp lica^ 
taque.) t tub tempua vemum, f * To m strong/ vigire. b opo- 

pltxie or apoplexia, i <to be able.' ) aiHngere. k * [from] any 

other circumstance,' ree, i 4n writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men]* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing** [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertionsf' and the danger they had been in,' they counted 
over before^ Marius about thirty thousand arrows^ [which had 
been] shot! into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion ScsBva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
holes.! 

* In such enumerations the poaaessioe adjectiye is often used, of coarse la 
agreement, instead of partitive gen.^ or «dr, &c. Csesar, especially. Is fond of 
this construction : thus nostri eircUer Beptuagvnta cecidertmt. (Bell. Clv- 
^46. To %e [kiUed or] missing (1. a. loff in any way), deaiderari. 
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* * Single ' after general negatives, such as nemo, nuUuMf 'juqtu f uiffuom oi 
uUua^ is best translated by omnxno ss * at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo^omnino, d I. 56, n. * ' when {quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) t labor (sing.). ff * their danger.' h *To 

count over (again) before any body,' renttmerare cui. t For military ma^ 

ters Cesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Cesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so tuarbf always places the 
thmucmds first, then the gen., and then the nuTnber qf thoutandM, that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, mUHa paatuum decern ; miUia hominum eird^ 
ter vigmti, Ac, J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), eonjicere, k < the shield being brought {rtferre), \ihert] wen 

found in it,' ^c. i foranunu 

Exercise 4Q. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people qf Veii*^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened^ their gates ; and all/ both inhabitants** and soldiers, cane 
forth* to meet^ Valerius loith their congratulations ;' Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from') the wall. Manlius, being 
brought^ before! Valerius, begs to be sent) to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that^ he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated! the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished." 

^ Veiensea b V. M. 7. « unioerai. d oppidani (inhabitantr 

of the town). * txire. t * Tb meet ' is generally translated by oibviaiik 

with a dat., ire (exire, &c.) obviam alicui. ' * congratulating.' b dedud, 

i ad, J I. 75. k C. 25. i eonjrmgere aliquem cum oKqud re. 

■ ineolumie. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from'> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house y^ and a field*^ ot 
certainly* not more than one acre,they*» formed an apiary" round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' thQ rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make! less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sest^i*tia 
by J their honey. 

•> I have heard you say^ is, audiyi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, qnum diceres , 
andivi te dicentem. b < to whom when a small country-house had been loft 

by their father.' ^ agdhu. ' bom. * aheariwm^ i. e. a systent of 
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bee-hlvet. f ob$qflre, • ' apiaatrum. h Continue this iir oWC^iu 

nanation. i u/ peraque ducerent, J ' to make so much by any thine* 

rte^pere (with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no^ food [for them] naturally-growing'* [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees like hest:^ such as* roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm,^ poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,** lucerne,! and especially cytisus, which is extremelp 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at* the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for'''> [their] health, thyme is best with 
reference to the"" making of honey. • For *^> this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the * painty because p the thyme is there good and 
abundant.4 

• < not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b mdwralia. « * most follow.* d < thtst arcj 
Oba. All the names are to be in the singvlar, * BerpyUum, t apiastnan. 
r oeimum. ^ cyperum, i medusa (sc. herbc^, J tUilisavmut. 

k *from,* ofr. 1 * to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word for 

* ofher* of two things 1 « < as this is best — ^so thyme,* &c., vi—tk, ^ ad, 
•melHficium. ^ quod, *ifrequm». 

Exercise 43. 

{On the Medical Art,) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is*"* 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since* even the 
most uncivilized® nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for* the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among"*) 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considearably* more than 
amongst^ other nations : and^ [y^^] ^^^^ amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centftries before us, since ) .^culapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat* more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy, ^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god,^ 

^ V. M. II. b tiquidem, * imperitUsimut, d prompiuM Q. e 

?Bady at hand). •ad, f aiuxiUum, I, e, hdp against them, whethfli 
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yMBOTpmriM cure. f ^Uiquanto, 1. 402. h in, with tU. l «. 

t til^poCe ^utcm, with aubj, ^patdo. i vuigarit. <■ < was neslfv^ 

tetn tfae number of the gods.' redpL 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued.) 

After* [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no'*' inconsid- 
arable* service to their comrades.** But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against' pesti- 
lence,** nor^'> the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to curei wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations.^ From which it [plainly] appears,*** that these [were] 
the only branches> of medicine which" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was'*') from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

* Deindc. b < Trojan.* « mediocrU, d eommUitonet, * proponere, 
with iEf. f The regular words after negatives are quiaquam and tUtu» : but 

aliquis is sometimes found. According to MaUhicB this is : * when the thing 
either really exists^ or might he supposed to have existed,^ (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6| 15.) 
Use aliquis here : and see I. 160. s ia, with abL h D6d. Ittes. i V. 

M . 19. Iferrum. ^ k medicamentum. l pars. ^ Diff. 8. 

■ 'Author' is never ccuctor (but seriptoTf Ac.) except when, as here, he is our 
muAoriiy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies^ agamst 
bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good heaM,^ on 
account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth<> nor 
luxury had corrupted. For* it is'"^ these two [vices], which fiVst' 
in Greece, and then**' amongst**' ourselves, have injured' [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently, •» this complicated! [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 
amongst other nations,) enables)' but a very few^ of us to reach the 
begiiming (p7.) of old age. 

18 
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^ inUr nuila ausUia, followed by gen. b * yet that it generally j>lenimqiie,| 
feil-to-men'8-lot (contingere) good.' • 7nore9, d Dod. ignama» 

* nquUUm. t priiUf there being only two cases mentioned. f qffligere : 

* constitutions,' earpora, k V. M. 20. i muUipUx. ) 'neithei 
necessary in formeE day»— nor amongst u) other nations.' In former days • 
oUm. v. M. 9. k < Enables to reach,' perducU ad, Ac. i vie aliqui. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops which had yd 

9uffered no loss or dzscutery^ they being* [also] supplied with an 

abundance of every thing : for every day ^ a great number of ships 

arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor cotdd the 

wind hlow from any quarter thai was not favourable to some of 

them J He,c on the other hand,^ having consumed all the com 

round about,^ was in great distress ;J but yet his men'*> bore their 

privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mindi* 

that, afler*^ suffering the same [hardships] i in Bithynia the year 

before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"* put an 

end" to a very formidable* war : they remembered^ that, after*' 

suffering great distress<i before Nicomedia, and much greater 

still" before Mantinium, they gained a victory' over mighty 

nations. 

* milUum nwnenu, b eopim vntegrtB atque incahanea. According to Dod. 

incolumU and inUger both mean ' unhurt and untouched :' integer j opp. to ' being 
attacked,* inmtumi*, to * being wounded.' D5d. 9alvu8. < qmtm iUi, * d 69, 1. 1. 

* undique. r * nor could any wind blow, but (quin) they had a favourable 
course from some quarter {para).' * Could* should be the imperfect, as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. c ipse, h autem. ifar and tpide^ 
J angusti4B (a 'strait'), pi. k 'these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 
n patientia. ^ amfieere, » maximua, P I. p. 72, note q. « inopia 
(distress for provisions). ' V. M. 21. " <To gain a victory,' viOorem 
or victores deeedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,* L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
{p) had left in command of the camp,*> being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not^ [so much as] stand* the sight^ and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken»( 
the rest turned their backs and fled from the field.^" But Saogt 
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rticalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any greai 
distance, i 

2. Now J many mea think, that if he had chosen**' to pursue 
them more warmlyy^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however * appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :" for the duties" of a lieutenant are one,* those of a 
general another :* the former p ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to Ms instructions ;^ the latterp to decide without restraini 
accordifig to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

1. * I. p. 141, noteg. b <had placed over the camp,* prtsfieere, 

• I. 242 (1). d neque vero. •ferre. t D5d. videre, t «To 
break the first ranks,' pnmos dejicere, k loco ctdcre. i UmgivM, 

2 J At. k acrius, 1 1. 297. ^ reprehendemhu. The ad- 

jectives in 'obUy •HbUf may be translated by the part, in du», when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what con be done. * parttt, 

* I. 38. P alter— alter. ^ ad prtBOcriptum Ubere ad nttnmam rerum 
contulerc^ 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the*^' works he had begun'* to 
raise, not at certain intervals^^ as wa^ done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts,^ so that [thepar' 
ties'] touched^ * each other, and [all together] JUled up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders^ the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begs) them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates. ^ Nor"* was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual" of so indifferent* and sluggish' 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleep"^ that night. 

* * He ' (of the general), tpM. b irutUuere. • * certain space 

being intermitted.' d <a8 was the custom of,' Ac. • tuperior, 

t perpettdB vigUiia otatumUmaque. f * disposes, being the hxatorical pres- 

ent. What tcMea would both be correct here 7 I. 414. h mvnUiontm ex- 

j>Ure : txpltrt^ to leave no gaps ; compUre^ to Jill as full as a thing will hold, 
i * to order to patrol,* circummUttrt. J hortariy I. 76. k ' Tb he on 

oru^B guard a^iinst any thing,* cavire ab aliqud re. i * to observe the secret 
exits (exitus) of individuals,* •rngviihomirua. ^ntque vero: the vert 

adding emphasis to the assertion. » * any (one).* What word fcr • any 7 • 

I. 389—391. * remUaua. ^ Umguidua. « < as to rest,' eon* 

tUfiSTOT-iT (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Poly carp,) 

1. When* they farrived»» || there,"^ he being* from* his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an assyi 
a great concourse (pL) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
Bome* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion* 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from*) their hatred against^ the Christians, and especially because^ 
Poly car pus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

S. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he said) 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over^ to the executioners to^^ be bumti alive. 
When they j" were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :» [and] said weeping, * O 
Poly carp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving Pf he [re- 
plied] :<i < But not unexpected" [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate .'** 

1. * ubi : what tense? I. 512, 514. b pervenire. I. 296. « ftmm, 
with 8ubj. 4 < riding upon an ass,' anno vehi. • Instead of making 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with sabj. 
S(mi»—4nUmost; alU--plurimivero. ( miserari. ff I. 156. hmori- 
metiue <iuod, i aacra fieri prohibuerat, 

2. J Diff. 2. k tradere, i comburi. ^famUuxriter tUu 

* oMam Mst « ia fuvm. p * what undeserved [things] thou art 

tufferingJ* ^kuiciUe, ^ inopinatus, * deindt, ^kum 

txUum habgre. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort" me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now', by Hercules,** running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions** upon** 
him* alone. Nay,^ I shall perhaps' with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish^ what oflen happens to travellers, i^when they make haste ;i 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened' ° to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey* s end,"^ than if they had lain awake all thi 
morning ;• so I, since I have so long overslept myse^^ in the oU 
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iervancep of this man, [though], by Hercules^ you have many a 

time tried to awake me,« will make up for' my laziness by, 

running. 

*'fraierru (adv.). b mehtradt. The noyf is to be made emphatic by 

qnidem. ^ canferrc. d Bttudia (pi.). * him ^ turn whom yam 

mention, &C. What pron. should be used for* he?* 1.377(c). ^ Ego 

vero : the vera adding emphasis to the statement. ff V. M. 15. 

B efficere. i Y. M. 22. J velle, k properare. i cUiu». 

" ' whither they wish,' vtUe. >* dc muUd node vigUare. • hh 

dormire, P colere. I. 359. <i ' you by HercuJes often rousing me,* 

' oorrigere. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,^ and command^ 
mg the states to provide new ones for Mm.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens: and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops J that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,^ had begun) an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted*^ that he had^ every thing ready and 
in good orders for"'^ a war. 

■ naves long<E. b * was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefrumentum civUatihus^ <&c. * In Lmcanis Bruttiisque, The name 

of the people {iMcani) is often thus used, where i«e use the name of the terri- 
tory, d deUettt» habere. ^ exigere. t numerus. ^ in. condone* 
Use the prma. historicum. b imparatissimits followed by prep, ab, i * all 
* hings.' J auacipere, k Diff. 47. - apta et parata. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusiuni 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had formed* out of the new levies, and filled 
up** on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gonei 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiua 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there fbi 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusium, that* he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for^® want of ships. 

* mandata. b ' three [of them] veteran [legions].' veUrcmuB 

• dilecttu (sing.). d compUre, * Domitianus (a^j.). t protmu* 

cr prqfieUci. h obtinire. i What word for * tfuU T 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking arms, 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon' the unoffending** 
Thessalians, it was 1 who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was"> I who 
strictly charged* the quaestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
mentf [of the troops] : it was*"' I who, (p) when the arsenal^ was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented^ [^^y] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was*"' by my 
exertions, and mine alone,^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

^ concitire. bjuventu9. ^ manuUtctaaere, A quietuM, * inierminar' 
(Ter. followed by ne). t ntmptus, cr ^ipendium, h armamentariunu 

i * by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, operoy «, iing. (Comp. Cic. tolius 
erim. meum peocatum; in uniu» med aalute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain^ and variable^ the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled^ and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what*" unfaithfulness^ 
there is in friends ; what® simulations'* suited to times and circum^ 
stances,* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what« cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,' be a*? 
time, and the day will come' sooner or later,^ when you will miss' 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy) 
person, and the high spirit^ of the bravest man that ever lived J 

* ratio. How to make tmcertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (b). 
h vagtta, * Caut. 21. d Plural. « aptua ad tempua, t prqfccto 

(assuredly, yerily). cr luctacere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine), 

h oHqtumdo. i deaiderart. In this construction the axibj. preaent is to ba 

used : not the fut. indicative. J graviasimua. k animi magnitudo. 

On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27. i ' The brayest man 

Uiat ever lived,' unuapoat fiominea natoajbrtiatimua tir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to find^ a new method of governing the state 1 
Why,* you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out. 
at a vast miilay,^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (pi.) increase the resources^ of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may sp^re men [who are] polluted by crime ?*•> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,*^ secure* the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

* qiuarere, b ai. « V. M. 2. d < by making very great 
outlays.' ncmptuB, « amferrt, ( opea, * noetntet. b custodin 
(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
fiung their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Eleea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom tJiat prince*^ had a 
large force in his fortified tovms,^ that he might not fall into his 
hands,* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary dexUhJ For he is 
reported to have thrustf his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged ^ by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,) and [thus], whilst^ 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from tJie dis^ 
graceful violation^ of his dignity.*" 

* ' sought death voluntarily/ morttm uUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerert 
{bellum cum), « Only a pronoun. d ' had a great number in garrison.* 
* in dUionem ejuB pervmire, t areeasUa ratio mortia. r dirigere, 
b a riding stick, virgOt qud aliquia ad regendum equum tUitur. The tense of 
ttie verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. iaceendi. 
1 * stabbed (oa^fodert) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 609. i turpiludo. 
« majeHaa: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, «&c. 

Exercise 57. 

li was ever my persuasion,* that* all friendships should be ma&i* 
tained* with a religious exactness,'^ but especially* those which' 
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Are renewedc afler'^' a quarrel :^ because^ in friendships [hitK 
erto] uninterrupted! a failure'^ of duty is easily excused i by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, to*> put a worse construction'' upon it^oi 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation,* any [new] offenct 
he given^p it does not pass for negligent, but wilful ;i and is not 
•imputed*' to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

^ tt * / have always thought.' i> Connect these two clauses by yutim— fum 

Jboth—<md}. « ttieri. d < with the greateB^ scrupulousness {reUgio) and 

fidelity.' * ' In guum^tumy the tum is o(ten strengthened by vero, certe etiafn, 
prcBcipuef mctxime* 1 1. 476. ' reeonciHari in gratiam, ^ udmicUuBy pi. 
i propterea quod, ) integer, k pnttermiitere. i defenders 

■ exauatio, > graoivM interpretari, • reditua in graliam. 

f * any thing is committed.' I. 38^—91. 4 * is not thought neglected, but 

violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the pu^se of addressit^ 
them,* ' Know,' he says, * that in a very few days from this time,^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed** [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
* imagine [any thing} beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knoioledge :^ or, assuredly,* I will order them 
(p) to be put on board** the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the loind may happen to take 
them.' 

* ' to an assembly.' ad concionem vocarty advocart, or convocart. — in ctmcioncm 
advocare, (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie. in agreement with * days.* In I. 31 1, 

paueig hia diebv» is given for * a few days ago? It may also mean ' within a few 
days ;' the hit marks newmtu to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on ti£hjtT side. ^ adeaee, d itr^e armatuns, * DilT. 88. f Se« 

above, Ex. 3, c. eompertumhabere. Compare perspectum habere^ abeolvium habere, 
I. 364. c and qtddem: the qmdem adding emphasis to the aut. h y. M. 2d 
i » by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' qmcuntpu. 

Exercise 59. 

On**> his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who ^com. 
manded the legions, being compelled by tJie critical state of affairs,* 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two dwimoKU^ facing different ways,' that he may oot (414) l» 
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surrouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though Ms forces were infe* 
rioTf^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engEiged, both parties f behold at a distance' the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support' of our troops, anticipating what really oceurred^^ thati the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,! and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

*■ necessaria res. b parB, < diveraua^ in agreement with odea. 

d * having engaged (congredi) with an nnequal number.' * ntstinire (to 

0i»pport : to bear without yielding). Use the hialorieal present. f V. M. 24. 
r subaidium. Use the construction I. 242. h * suspecting [that] that would 

be wliich happened,' accidere or contingere. Why 7 M. L. 1. i * Ui is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun,—— 
where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and ioL J Pres. 

tiistOT. — dirvmere. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes' of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:* the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter -quarter s,* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his insirtictionSf^ having made great despatch, clears the pass^t 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

^ administrare, b ctrcum ea loca, ^ talttu. So saliut Titer* 

mojjylarmn, (Llv.) d prteeidia. • * wliich were-in-winter-quarten 

{hiiTnare) further-off.* f 'as had been commanded.' eprassidium es 

§aihL dejicere : dejktrt in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TExNSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 

puta himself (as it were) in the time when the letter mU he re* 

eewed, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was dotng •* 

13* 
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and 00 uses the im^^erfeet and fhnpeffect instead of the present and 
perfect* 

2. Thus : ' I h a y e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quod 
icriherem : *l have heard no news/ nihil tiovi audieram. 
And this extends to the adverhs : instead of ' yesterday,' we find 

* the day hefore* 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup> 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripsit, nihil hah eh at quod scriheret, neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolas re- 
tcripterat pridie, ^c, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela* 
Uvely to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
nuudmi et feci semper et facio): nor does the use of the 
unperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although f have nothing to write,^ and moreover f am possessed 
by a'^ strange unwillingness** to write** [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing^ [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood** without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,« because I am * persuaded that you' f love' your 
studies^ in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or asi 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take painsJ to employ, in what you 
write* to me, the phrases' which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof" to me of the ^accuracy 
withwhich you read them,'' Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

^ Use the favorite form nihil est quod (477). »» odium. « vtt^iero (onw). 
« What adv. expresses ' to where you are,' * to your neighbourhood?* " I. 387. 

* Distinguish between quotidie^ indies. Which is used in both senses? I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion, 'amuse yourself,' oblectare. See Dod. obledatio. 

f lUterarum stadia. h < ^accurately.' i * which.' J dears opeTam 

(followed hjvJ). k shall write — shall have observed (notare) : the conduct 

being recommended as what should be followed in future. i loquendi 

genera. • « Express res. ^Jidemjacsre cujus rei. • *of your 

racy in reading them.' 
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62. 



If I had as oflen* encountered^ toils and dangers against' jou 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be« 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and fwon* safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me oflj 
though not yet of the legal age,* to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.'^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the reivards 
for our wounds, and for^* our so oflen shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst*' you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.i 

* ' so many ' [toils, &c.]. A sentence is occasionaliy arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quotiea, (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; H 
tot etmsidibiiB meruUtetf quoit 6 a ipse consuXfuisseL ) * under ni y command,' 
dudu meo. b giucipere, * I. 179. d qiuerere (which is often used 

of a successful search : nearly = incenire). • To * do,' when used in this 

Way as the representative of a preceding verb (here to be doing ^tebe deciding^ 
ta TnoBtlyfacere, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Gat. 62, 19. f First— thtn 

may often be translated by turning the verb with * first ' into a past participle . 
tnus ' me, being hastened away — ^you destroyed,* &c. * To hurry a man off, 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
f * agsdnst [my] age,' contra cBtatem. h quum — vnterinif words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it AotUd have been, 
i * scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
9tipendium; but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
'jo defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

• 

(The same subject continued.) 

By the immortal gods, is it'° that you think I serve* tor a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
ieeiiig that*' (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back** the 
p.nemy, (p) who were already hanging over ItaJy,* from the Alps 
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into Spain* Over' these [mountains] I opened' a diflerent^ rami 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more oonyenieni 
tor us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees^ Laletania, the Indigetes } 
and with newly-raisedi troops, and much inferior [iu number], 
gtoodj the fifst attack of the victorious' Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or vdih any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to mp 
own pojpularily with them toould have suggested,^ 

* frm&toTt vkem {dlieujua reQ. b quippe qui : here with indie. I. 482. 

« *of a command,' imperinm. d aumnovire. • in eervieibu9 Jam 

BoIUb agere. Nearly bo: nunc in eervieibu9 nnnu9t * are immediateij 
upon them:' beUumingena in cervicibu9 ertU, * impended:' both Liv. 
r per. ' V. M. 7. b * different from,' alius atgue. i novuB. 

I fiMfuiirv. k ex ambUione nud. The kind of ambUio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter 
quarters, Ac. 



Exercise 64. 

(The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
iny winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken of 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucre,® the battle at the Durius,^ the (p) 
titter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies^ 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent' enough to yoo : 
and for these (r) [benefr^s] you give us in return,' ye gratefol 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to* attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
dpart from those of the state.) 

*• * Why should I after this (<2etn, for deinde) enumerate V b < the thing 

(ihtg,) has more weight.' plue vatert, • The Xucar. d The Douro. 

* Use parUciples. I. 359. f danu, cr reddere. b <i0 glTSB It 

i I. 75. • J 
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Exercise 65. 

(The same subject continued.) 

Either I (pL) or Sertorins have laid waste the whole of kitkef 
Spahij and cut off all its inhahiUmts /* except the maritime citieis 
which [are however only] an additional^ burden and expense to 
vs. Last jear [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellns 
with money and com, but now, m consequence of a lad harvesif* 
that [country] hardly supports itself.* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remover itself profit this 
country*' into Italy, % against my willy indeed, but acc9rding to my 
predictions J 

* 'ha?e wasted hither Spain to extermination/ ad intenueionem vattart. 
k Express by the ady. vUro (properly meaning, ' further on'). See I. 237. 

• aUre, d malisfmetibuB. * Mtself hardly gets on.' agilart, 

t eonmtmere. t trantgrtdi. b < hence.' I ' I being unwilling 

sad [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached^ a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers* to the highest of all the hills in sight;* and orders them tc 
make aU possible haste to take possession of this,^ with the intention 
of following' them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius (j>) saw [themj 
And charged the cohorts ; iiv4io^ did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

• notftmmum agmen. b nanciaci. • mittere. Use the histoil* 
em present. d cetraH. • * to a hill which was the highest of all 
in bight.' Dod. Hdere (4). r magno cursu eanettatoa oecuparc 

ff 'with that intention, that he «7ould follow.' b < sordid tin 

lail^oers stand,' Ac. 
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Exercise 67. 

i have received your three*^) letters : but in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your part of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
when you write,* and avoid at least such blunders,* as even Utile 
hoys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence/ Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to ftake away any*» [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* 'it is plain,' ybcik constat : ' to be tliinking of something else,' ahud agere, 
b * to where you are :* to be expressed by an adv. derived from tstCf the demon* 
strative of the second person. I. 387. * auriadam ptrvellere. 

d 4n writing.' * error or 9olceciamu8 {a. Boledsm), i pueruhu. 

1^ * to be learning one's accidence,' primu lUerU imbuu h I. 389 — 391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me mw:h pleasure,*- as every thing [does] that 
proceeds** from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children** are listened to with delight® by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter -writing^ is delightful to me. I send you 
it' back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.** Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spirit! the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, aiid which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow.^ I have, by my 
reporti [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :» and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fmay be disappointed *» in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* ' [waa j 11 mjDtet to me.' b prqficisei {ab aliqito). ' By miUia peocart 
*JUfcU, • libenter, ( in liUris. t * it itself.' i* * We agree [to 
do any thing],' conceit intei noB, i dulciasime ac auamnime, i magna 
aninto, k * and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' 1 imH' 
monium. "> magnam apem {alia{ju8) apud {aliquem) conatart, * mmA 
tiWI «e studio prwidere. <> apeafaUU aliquem. 



CAUTIONS. 



I. (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., Mrten it expresses a pttrf tm , 

by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the infin. expresses a 

purpose, try whether you can substitute for it *m order thaJt^^ or 'fftol.' 

(6) The infin. dler *Aar«/ *i«,' is to be translated by the part, in ctus. with 

the proper tense of ease. 



(Enst ^\^ ^^ something to do, 

I There is something for me to do. 



(Lot.) Something is to be done by me. 
(c) ' IVure is something for me to do* may also mean, there is sonuihipgf 
vshich ImaydOf estaHquid^ quod- agam, 
2. In translating *ago* by abhinc^ remember, (1) that it must precede the 
numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal^ not an ordinal^ nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accusative is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhinc annos quatuordecim is right ; tertio abhine otiiio, qtuirt» 
decimo abhinc die^ doubly wrong ; tribus abhine annis^ or tres abhinc 
annosj wrong. 
i. Take care not to translate *from* by 'a' or *ab* in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, <frc.|yro7n, eapere voluptatem^ 

dolorem^fructuTn^ desiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear/rom any body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) ' Prom [being] such — becomes so and so,' — ex. 

(4) Prom such a district, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — er. 

(5) To recover/roTO a disease, convalescere ej;morbo. 

(6) To retumyrom a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) jFVom, = • on account ofj' propter. * Prom their hatred against an> 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere {Ccbs.) : see* 

muro proecipitare {Cic.). 

(9) Promy ^z out off ex. 

f . When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 
careful not to omit the demonstrative isy ea, u2, or Ule (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute Hhai* for * a* or *tt«.' 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' <&c. ( = thai particular omtion 
which he delivered), e a oraHoj quam habuit^ &c. 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the *a or 'As' 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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(Bng,) There will be a day, iMcn, Ac. 
(Lai,) There will be that day, when^ Ac (quum), 
(Bng,) TVu day will come, iMen, Ac 

(Lai.) That day will come, when, Ac {quumy. [Comp. Caution la.^ 
t Be Tery careful not to translate the English infinitive after a 8ubsianti\e oi 
a^jectiye, by the Lot. injnitivt, unless you haye authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di ? by ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in dua) 7 by a relative douse, Ac. 1 
Thus : A desire to pray, ss a desire qf praying, 

A knife to ettt my bread with, ts, (1) a Icnife for euUing my 
bread; (2) aknife, with tphieh Imaycuimy bread. 
Obs. The *for cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on knffo, 
but on the verb : e. g. 1 borrowed a knife for cutting my bread witli, =s 
*for the purpose of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knife.* 
4. Take care not to translate * assert * = * affirm^* by asserere, but by affrmare^ 
eonfirmare, dieere, doeire, pronuntiare, Ac. ; or, if foUowed by a mil oi 
other negative, negare. 
7. Take care not to translate *?ionour* by honor or hones, when it means not 
*an honour* (i. e. externa] mark of respect), but *ihe inward prinqpU 
qf honour* (honestas) ; or ' integrity,* * trusttporthiness* (Jtdes). 

& From nemo, let me never see i but nuUius and nuUo: or (after nega- 
Neminis or nemine ; \ tives) cujusquam, quoquam. 

9. When a clause that follows another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it li 
often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
( Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.* 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first. 

10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 

tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus: ^I desire 
something* very much, (the* something* being emphatic) would 
become : * there is something, that I desire very much.' Hence 

O" In a sentence beginning with * it is * or * it was* before ^that,* the 
'it it' or *itiDas* is omitted, and the sentence with *that* made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 

(Eng.) It is the manufacturers, OuU I complain of. 

{Lat.) 1 complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with *U is but* or * it was but,* and foUowvd 

by * that,' Ac. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 

{Lot.) He did not recover but { = except, nisi) very slowly. 

11. The boy has but a stupid head, « 

Who always for a *but* puts sed 



* Instead of * that,* which is here a relative, vAe or which maj ocetr. * 
«ne Urmers qf whom I complain.' 
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Or ai : for other meanhigs *but* bas got : 

• Only,' * except,' *<UUa»tf or 'who' with *im<.» 

(1) ' Stay hut one day ' = stay cnhf one day (aolum or mode). 

(2) * Do but stay ' = at least (or at all event*) stay {aaltem), 

(3) * Nobody 6u/ Caesar ' =: nobody except Cssar (ntn or praier). 

M) * There is nobody btU thinks '=: there Is nobody vAodoes not thini 

(quin or qui non). 
(5) ' Not to doubt but or but that '...=; non dubitare quinj Ac. 
12. * So ' I)efore another adjectire, as in ' a man of no great learnings' most be 

translated by non, not nuUus. 
13l * The,' when it relates to something that preceded, is oAen lo be translated 
by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that \th€ day ' ar- 
rived, it must be* that day' in Latin. 

^^ Hence, when *the' means a particular thing before-mentioned^ 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for *^e' we might subatitute *ihat,' it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]^ 

14 * TJiat,' in a clause following a comparative with quam, or aliUB, malle, de., 
is not translated. 
{Eng.) 1 had rather support my country's cause than thai of a private 

man. 
(Lai.) PcUruB causam malo, quam privati natirOre. 
IB. Take care not to translate *of by a gen., in the following constructions :— 
(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 
{b) To complain of any thing, queri de aliquS re. 
{e) To be made of any thing, fectum esse ex aliqui re. 

(d) A book of miney liber meiu. 

(e) How many of tw^ three hundred of us, Ac. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. 17^ 
175. 

16. Take care not to translate *on* or *upan' by ouper, in the following cod 

structions : — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquera. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio sedere. 

(4) 0« this being kn<wn, > , ,y , ^^^^ ^^^^, ^ ^ 
Upon '• , ) 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aUquS re. 

(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,' M, abe, 

17. Take care not to translate ^for' by pro, in the following construction* ^— 

(1) For many reasons, multis de causis. 
For which reason, quE tie caus&. Cic. 
For a weighty reason, gravi de caussl. Cic. 
The Te&BOTisfor which, . . . causae, propter quas, Ac. 



«1 have Imdvertaiitly jeSened ■ometimes to this Caatioa instead of to Ca» 
doii4. 
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Fvr that reason, ofr earn caoaam. Oc 
Par this reason, propter hoc. 

(2) Good or useful jfbr any purpose, ntilis ad aliquid. 
Fit for, aptus or idoneus ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) \FV, ^ a ocRCM, abl. 

(4) Pors^eoncemingf e. g. to battle/or any thing, de afiqul re. 

(5) My reason/or not doing this, eaii«a nonfaetendte hujuM rsL 

18l AmongH, before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, If 
usually apud (not inter) : sometimes * in * with abL 

19. When two substantiyes are governed by the »ame preposition, the preposition 

is repeated, unlese the ttoo mtbetantivea are to form, as it were, one eom^ 
pUx notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantives 
are opposed to each other. Hence in 

(a) ei'—et; nee-^neeg . . . always repeat the prepoeition. 

(fr) aul—ayt} vel^-vel ^ 

after nisi, > generally : it is better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in bello etin pace: nee in beUo nee in pace: in nuUd ali& r€ 
nifi in virtute : in ntdld olid re quam in virtuie, 

20. Take care not to use apparere when * appears * =r * seems ' {videtur) : nor to 

use videri (but apparire) when appears == * is manifest ;* or ' makes Us 
appearance,^ 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By * ^n's' meaning *at that time,^ and ^therefore,* and *next.* 

(a) Thks, =: * at that tim^,* turn tunc; ss *next,* deinde; ss ^ihere- 
fore^ igitur, Ac. 

22. * Men ' is often used for * soldiers,' milites. * His men ' should be * mtt,' if 

there is any reference to their commander: if not, milites, * the soldiers^ 

23. * Before* a town should be act, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to ' wish,* to ' he pleased* &c., veUe, not digere, &c. . 

e.g. 'if you had chosen to do this ' (n valmsses). 
26. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated hj 
the adverbs meaning *to that place* {hue, illuc, &c.) 

26. * Crime* is not cHmen (which is ^ a charge,* ' an accusation*) h}iiscdus,f aci- 

nus, &c, 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the ioUowing constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled c^fter a quarrel, reconciliari in gratiam ex ininticitiis, Ac 

(2) Immediately after the battle, confestim a proelio, 

28. Take care not to translate in by * in,* in the following construction : 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Gracos. 

29. In » this is life,* let * this * with * life * agree : 

Hoc id, or Ulud, barbarous would be. 

30. < Ought ' is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an lm< 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
with et—eti aut-"auti e. g. cum et nocturno et diumo metti. 
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perlbct or fut. indicatlTe, where wr idiom would lead us to nee the 

present. 
\a) When a present duty^ Ac, exists, but Is not acted upon, the imperfect Is 

often used, especially when it is a general duty, {Madcig. 306.) 
^^ Hence, when * you ought ' = * you ought (but do not),' use c2e6e- 

bam or trportebat. 
{b) When ought refers to what wiU be right or proper, when or after some- 
thing has taken place, use ovortebit, debebo. 
(1) The ^ after* is often imptiedxiy an abl. absol., the participle being of the 

passive voice. 
II. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the comptetian of 

every precedent action, and ih.e futurity of e^erf future action, 
(a) Remember that the fut. perf, of direct becomes the ptuperf, eubj. Ia 

oblique narration. 

32. When one verb has Hndeed,* and the next *but,* take care not to omit the 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by thequidem: if it is ego, write equ^ 
dem for ego quidem.* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 

{Lot.) Son riait tile quidem, eed mbrisit. 

33. When for 'so that* (introducing a consequence) you could put 'in euch a 

manner, that,* take care not to use ut only, but ita — u/, placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense, as litertBy castra^ Ac. 
f^ But observe, uni and temi are used, not einguXi or trim. 



* For equidem, though probably not compounded of ego quidem, is yet used 
where quidem with the personal pronoun would be used for the second or thiid 
pcnoa. 
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DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 



English. Latin. 

I AB—who or whtdi, &c, > Often : — aU — aa-many-(u (uumes »* 

All men — who. J quotquot) : which is stroller ; s= aU 

withoui exception, 
t. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

{poatea demum). 



C N^lhing is beautiful, hul wJicU.^ 



Tliose things only are beautiful, Those things a/ 2enW^ (ea demum) 

( uhidi. which. 

3. What do you mean hy a wooden Quern tu intelligis murum ligneum *l 
- wall? 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected {(ohjicUur or tx 

probratur^ which is stronger) to mt 
Fabticipial Substantive. 

6» rNom.J Grieving. Doiere. 

Your sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, that you have spare* 
ereat thing. the conquered. 

glagnum est, quod viciis pepercisH,'] 
..^ ^ „ olere. 

[Sepeccati insimulantj quod doltrt 
intermiserint.] 
7. FaoM, with part, subst : — 

(1) Th preeent any thing from being Prohibire — ^aliquld^rt* {rare), 
done. n ejiat, 

— ^— — quominus fiat, 

(2) Either/rom thinking, that, &c, Sive eoquod—^existimarenty&c 
i3) ¥{e did it Jromrem^nbering. Ex eo quod meminisset^ &c 

(4) i^ar/rom doing this, Ac. Tantum abest^ ut hoc facial 

utf &c, 

(5) Not from despising — but be- iVbn ^od aspemaretur— sed quod, die 
cause, &c. 

(3. By :— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in doi or partic. in dus (in 
agreement).] 



• Principally with the inf. pass. : igfus fieri in eastrie prohihei (C«fli«^ 
prokibuit migrari Feio* (Liv.). 
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ExfousH. Latix. 

By doing this. (Often) *tkii being done,* («bL abt.). 

9. In : — 

To be wrong in thinking, &c. In hoe errare, quod putem, dc 

•0. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing wOhout being Non rogaius, 
asked. 

(2) He went away xoiUumt reading He went away, the letter not being reui 
tlie letter. {epistold non lectd). 

(3) Many praise poets without under- Many praise poets, nor underaiemd 
ttanding them. them {neque intelligunt), 

(4) He never praised him without He never praised him so that he did 
addingt Ac, not add (u< nonadjieerel^. 

(5} Nor ever saw him without calling Nor ever saw him but she called him a 
him a fratricide. fratricide {quin — c o mp ellarsf^. 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but not 1 so enjoy any thing, that I percelva 
without perceiving, itc. [aiiqui re Us. potior, ut animadver* 

tam, Ac] 

(7) I enjoy any tiling without per- I so enjoy any tiling, (hat I Jo not per^ 
eeiving, Ac. ceive [aiiqui re tta potior, ut non 

animadvertam, &c.] 

11. To: — Generally ad, with part, in 

dus. See Obs. on Fob. 

12. Through : — By part, in dus, abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, From 

(2). 
•12. Op: — ^The gerund in di, or the 
part, in dus, in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 
(1) ' Let nobody repent o f h a V 1 n g Nequem pceniteat sequi maluis^i^ 

preferred following,' Ac. <^c. 

(2\ <I do not despair of there Non despero for e aUquem, 4k, 

D e i n ff some one,* &c. 
(3} *I think he should repent of EgoiUi, quod desudsmtentid dees O' 
having given u p his opinion.* sissetjpomitendumcenaeo, 

(4) * They accused Socrates o f c o r- Socratem accusarunt, quod cor rum- 
r u p t i n g,* <fcc. p eret, <fH:. 

(5) 'Instead of,' See 32. 

13. For:— 

(1) 'Pardon me for writing.' Ignoscemihi, quod scribam, 

(2) *To revile, abuse a man for maledicere homini, cur fecerit, 4*c 
navingdoneanything.' 

(3) * Many reasons occurred to me Multa mihi veniebant in mentem, 
for thinking,' &c. quamobrem putarem, 4*^, 

(4) 'Ithankyoufor compelling Gratias ago, quod me {hoc facere) 

me to do this.' coegisti. 

(6) *You are greatly to blame for Magjia tua est culpa, qui hoc fceeris, 
having done this.' 

14. And not. Nor. 

And nobody, nothing, no where, Nor any thing, nor any body, nor anv 
never, no where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid- 

quam, quisquam, usquam, ungpunn, 
uUus (or quisquam). 

And hardly any.* Nor scarcely any {neque uUusfere). 

^^ The exceptions are, (I) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper ms 
wheU et a studiis nostris non abhorret: (2) When et non or ac non^=znoi 
rather or inw^ more =s ae non potius (the potvua being often expressed), si rea 
verba postularet, ac non pro se ipso loqueretur. 
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Ekolish. 

15. Hardly any. 
Hardly any body. 

16. Vour ; 

His > accompliafaments. 
Their ) 

17. Ama with the varticipial wbd, 

is mostly translated by the perf. 
participle. 



18. It is kind in you to ask me, dc. 



19. I shall accomplish w^ dc. 



20. If they happen to do, Ac. 

21. It is ascrib(Bd, Ac. (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Aristotle 1 (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 7 «c. in appeals 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. it right in saying. 

24. From which. 

25. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, &c. 

26. J\>r— fMrfjAc. 



27. A strange fury. 



28. Must (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He mtM^have made great progress. 
What progress he miut have made 1 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
'iO. Ita^ tie are often used where they 
seem superfluous, «. g, 
(1) With yerbs of hearing^ learnings 
(firming, doubtingy <f«. — ^They are 
tnen generally followed by the in- 
fin. (u the yerb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adyerbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as if, Ac. 
It is as is said. 
31. In the caee of the Nervli. 
^2. Participial substantive with * in- 
stead of.* 



Latut. 

Prope nuUfia, 
Nemo/ere, 

Sometimea : * the accomplishment^ 
v>hich are in yoUf ^tm^ Viem,* &c. 

(Eng.) After having siiffiered (or mif* 

fcHnfi^) this, I went, Ac. 
(Lat.) Having suffered this, I went, 

(fcC. 

' (Eng.) J^fter coneunUng the com, he 
went, Ac. 

(Lat.) The com being eonsumedf he 
went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that you 

ask me. 
(facie amice tu quidem, ^iiod me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that {hoe oi 

iUua)f quody Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 

is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, Ac. {ei forte). 
It is wont {eolei) to be ascribed. 

(Cfften: not always.) 
What Aristotle? 
Quid Aristotelee ? 

A. rightly says {rede). 

Often * iphence ^ unde. 

He seems about-to-call {videiur voca- 
turua), 

Neque enim : but non enim Is not tm^ 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a * but.* 

A certain strange fury {midam after the 
adj. — ^this sedition of quidam to an 
a4j. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by putare. 

Vide quem in locum rempuoUcam ven- 
turam put e tie, 

PutanduM eat multum profecisse. 

Quos progressus 6um putamuB fecisse I 

In to ease ut Interficeretur ; or with 
part in rua with Jam. 

Jam, euraurum eaae. 

Examples. — 1. jStc a megoribus suisac* 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2. Quum sibi ita persuasissel 
ipse, meas — literas. Aciwithi^fin.) 
C.— 3. Se ita a patribus didiciaaey vX 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. Ceea.—A. Ita Helvetios 

inHitutoa eaae, ut consuerlnt, Ac. 

C<B«.— 6. Ita enim definlt, vJt pertur 
batio sit. 

Ita sentit ui loquitur. 
Ita £Eicere aliquld — tanquam. 
Est ita ut didtur. 
InNerviia* 
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mi 



Enqlish. 
(1) Instead of reading, Ac. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. with *farfromJ 

(1) Farjrom doing this, he does that, 

&c, 

(2) To be far from doing any tiling. 

(3) To be notfarfrom doing, Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, &c. ) 

simijir, dc. J 

(2) A, B, G, and the rest. ~ 
^ others. 

35. Despairing. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The most wretched <^ott •!«<««. 
3S. Tlie Yery celelirated CSoero. 



Latix. 

Quumpo99itt or quum defeat U- 

fere, Ac, according as the thing not 
one was a duty omiited, or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur rideo ac non potiuo lacrima- 
ris7 

(1) Tbn/um abeH ut — tU (with subi.) — 
or, if the verb has a *na^' with it, 
taniuTn abest ut — lU ne — quidem, dc. 

(2) Longe abeaw %tt, <&c. (e. g. ille ion- 
gissime aberit, %d credat, Ac.) 

(3) Paulum, haud or non midtum, or 
kaud proetU abesse, ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abewe is to be used tm- 

peroonaUy. 
A, B, C, such. 

similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 
A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs. ^ Consider whidi 
Since he despaired. > form should be 
Quum with subj.) )used. 
~ot 8o ancient, non ila antiquus : bu' 

non vaUU,nonadmodumj are not \mf 

barous, as some teaclu 
The most wretched otate t^ aU. 
4 Cicero^ a ferv celebrated maa* 
(Cleero, «tr cJiariMfmics. 



'^ 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. CoaHfigU uw of things we like, 
But aceidU when evils strike. 

3. For crime let crimen neyer com^ 
But 9celu»i/acinu*t^gUium. 

4. When the word *men* means ^toldiert^ these 
Should rendered be by mUiU», 

B. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a * btU ' puts Mi 
Or at : for other meanings * but ' has got f 
* On/y,' * except,* * at leasts* and * who ' with *nuL. 

(See Caution ii., 

6 A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext 

By men's meaning * at that time * and * therefore * and ' nexL* 

(See Caution 2L; 

7. In 'thisislife* let ^this' with </i/e' agreei 
Aoc, id or i/ifiM^ barbarous would be. 

8. In ' #0 many apiece ' leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After these impersonals ut 
Or ne will be correctly put f 
CorUirtgitf evenii^ or accidU^ 
With reataty reliquum eat and//.* 

10. Let ' that ' translated be by qtiOf 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor ne, I fear he toill; 
Vereor u/, I fear he von7 ; 
Turn fut, by aybjtaictive present 
After/ear; forget it donH. 

12. Bv vt translate infinitive 

With oaky command^ adviae, and atrive.^ 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



* So after aequitur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included beg, pray, beaeedi, Ac. t under coMM aks^ ^^^^ 
iirtct, Ac, t under advisb, exhort, admoniah, parauade^ impal^ (ndueaf Ao. 



VERSUS MEMORIikLBI 



1. SuMiMUB uBuri, CAFiMusQUE VLt possideomiu f * 
Pbjbkouvtubqub manu volumus quoBcunque Uner§, 

2. Qui qucerit befsrit, non quasUa iMVENii7irTUB.i» 

3. Navis, equus, currusque Vehunt ; pobtabit asellui 
Pondera, POBTABUNTque humeri : leviora fbbuntub, 
Laeva oebit clipeum, vcstesque gebuktub et arma. 

4. Tu 8UCCENDE rogum ; taedas accende faceaque. 

5. VUria DE8PICIMDS : contbmne pericuh^ miles; 
Spebnb voluptaUa^foBdasque libidinis eucaa,^ 

6. Pars OBA est litus : retinentur flumina bipis. 

7. Claiua aut teeta apbbi : patefit quod regtai optiivmA 

8. Rarius intbbdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

9. OuM prtsUritum spectalque futurum* 

10. Bis tebqub augebit, minuet bis tebve notatum. 

11. Mens jBGBA est, corpitfque jbobum : deeoiTxyreaolo 
^OROTUM dicas : nunt animaiia tantum. 
MoBBiDA, non komirua: liaec tu discrimina servet. 

VL De tpatio kusquam dicas, de tempore kvkquam. 

13. Plebs Bciacit, Jubei at populus, censetqne bekatus. 

14. Nemo abUUiivum nee habet, nee tiabet getuHvum \ ^ y"**** 

15. Particuias K, eequidf niai^ nt num fobte sequatur./ 



*■■ But eapere arma occurs as well as tumere arma, 

b This is true of reperire^ but invcnire is the general term tor ^finding, 
after aearck or examination, 

« Despicebe relates to what we might value or respect: coktemnebe to what 
we miffhtfear or think important : bpebnbbb to what we might accept^ or to ob 
jects that we might pursue. 

d Hence aperire os {never pat^acere) : oculos aperireor patefacsre: 
portaa {,fore»^ ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ (for one occasion). 
patefacere {to thTow it open). Aperire is also ' to maJee a thing visible.* Pate/a- 
eere often Implies the permanent removal of ohslades, 

• Hence olim =i/ormerli/^ informer days once upon a /imc, and hereafter. 

f That is, perhaps or perchance must never hejbrte {but forfasse with indlc.) 
except after the particles «i, «&c. The rea^meanlng of forte is * by accident^* ' by 
thance* and it does not lose this meanin^^ after «t, dc. : this is also the original 
Boeaning of perchance^ perhaps. 

14 
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16. Dat ->Ecio, -fieior, 'faeio sed dat tibi -fict 

17. Quicquid habet pexmas * tolucsib ' complectitur : albi 
Magna avis est : oscen praedicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potiiis quam rum post dum, modoy duntmodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat medicamina sano : 
^grotum MBOEOB spectat mtdicuinqviG peritum. 

20. ^Aique igUuT* pravum est * t^i^r^iM .*'—-* ideoqub ' Latinnm eat.^ 

21. ^ Major adhuc* RomsB dicebat serior setas : 

Cum Cicerone *etiam^ sed tu, et cum Caesare dicas.! 

32. Festinabb potes nimium : pbopebabb virorum est 
Optatam qmcunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius innavcm quam na9« imponere dicas: 
Dicere sed navt, scribas si carmina, fas est.! 

24. Quod eemis pbocul esse potest t quae longius absunt 
Humanum effuglent renim discrimina visum.k 

25. * Nonr'-'panter* vites : ^rum—eequt* dicere fas est. 

26. Nee {neque) 'vero* habeat post se : non accipit cnUem. 

27. Particulas ii<, ru recte nev, nbve sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO quiB mala sunt; adimo bona; demebe possum 
Q,uidlibeii — hsBc teneas justo discrimine verba. 



IT That is, the compounds o{ facto that retain the a, have ^ in the p»«M(Te. 
ConiUno has con/icior, according to the rule here given: but also BomoUmet 
unfitn, 

k That is, never use igitur when * conaeqttently * or ' therefore ' follows * and f 
but ideo : — et ideoy aique ideo^ or ideoqiLe. 

i That is, itiam is the classical word for *9tiU^ or ' ytt^* with comparatiTea ; 
not adhuc. 

\ MUttea in navem imj^onere. Css. Liv. : nave. Suet. — carintBt Or. 

k Proeulf far off but within ngrU; Umge^ so far off as to be (m< ^ siisftl* 

1 %v\ nm «M9iM are sometimes found : e. g. LIt. 24, 3. 
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a 

cs 

qd 
qo 



anybody 

anything 

alicui 

aliqoA 

aiicujus 

aliquid 

aliquo 



qm ■> aliqaem 
qrm «> aliquorom 
qa a aliquoi 

• means that the phrase is not 

in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



AkuM, Y. (qft. re perverse uti or abnti ; 
•r immodice, intemperanter, inso- 
lenter abnti, when the a. liet in ex- 
cess : e. g, to a. = trespass on a 
man's indulgence or patience, in- 
dalgenti&, patientift cs immodice 
abati). To a. a person =b rail at 
(coDYiciis qm consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
▼ezare; omnia maledicta in qm 
oonferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with & ^'qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usos or abusus perveisus). 
An a. cs a bad custom (mos pra- 
Tos). To remove .abuses (mores 
pravoB abolcre). 

Access, To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditua sunt ad eum privato- 
mm). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. tc flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad 
ejus adulatores habent) 
Acclamations, To receive athg with 
a/s (plausu et clamore prosequi 

qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoecere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra- 
ti ones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s balance 
(par est ratio e. g, acceptorum et 
datorum, accept! et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.'s (rationes confeire). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to givn an a. of 
his life (ab qo vitflD rationem re* 
poecere). 

Acquit, To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. orb. from athg (utilitatem or 
frnctum ex q& re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re melt) 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice, To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). T^ ask a. of abv (petera 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby'a 
a. (sequi os consilium: ct oonailie 
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nti t). To do athg by aby's a. (qd 
facere de or ex cs conalio). 

Advocate (advocatos, one who aenst- 
ed with hit advice ; patronas, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare nbi 
patronom or defensorem, if the per- 
Mon is accused : deferre caosam ad 
patronum). 

Affluence. To live in a. (in omnium 
renim abondantift. yivere. Circam- 
fluore omnibas copiis atque in om- 
nium rerum abundantiA, yivere. C. 
Am. 15). 

/^ront To put an a. on aby (cou- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms. To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alienA, misericordiA, vivere). To 
give a. (stipem spargere, largiri). 

Ambitian. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gIori& duci, ambitione 
teneri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (glorili ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, 0/ an invalid: 
libenter ccenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, prsstare, invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

ArrivaL To be impatient for — or look 
forward with impatience to aby*s a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibos 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ee- 
lebritate). 



t Ai»9 cs ooasilio ohtemperare. 



Baggage (sarclne, baggage 0/ indi. 
vidual soldiers; impedimenia, of 
the army generally). To take th« 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes ezuere). To lose one's 
b. (unpedimenta amittere: impedi- 
mentis exui). I0 fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencum^red themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarclnis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun 
der the b, (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; tf 
drive into banishment ^exsilio affi- 
cere, in exsilium ejicore, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex nrbe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex nrbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aquA. et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go into 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman eitix^n,out lost aU 
its privileges and honors; rele- 

fare, to send him to a fixed place, 
ut without loss of rank or goods ; 
doportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. he- 
longed to the times of the Ctesars). 
To banish aby for ten yean (rele- 
gare in decern annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de ot 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, in 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 
Battle. A b. by land (prcslium tei 
restre) ; by sea (proBlium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diq 
atque acriter). To draw an arm^ 
out in b. array . to ofi»r K (exaVi 
dtam n aeiom •daoeis). To bo 
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gin the h, ; to join b. (pnaliam com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (pnelium 
or pngnam facere or edare). To 
rendw the b. (i. e. after an inUT' 
vol: pugnam repetete). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortnne 
of the day (pugnam novam into- 
grare, praelium redintograre or reno- 
yare : generally of freoh troopo 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ito- 
rare). To win the b. (pnelio or 
pugnft soperiorem discedere ; victo- 
rem praelio excedere). To wis a b. 
(secundo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
VLk inferiorem discedere: prcelio 
viuci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverse Marte pugnare : rem male 
eerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
uandi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 
Benefit, See Advantage. « 

Blame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or caosam 
iu qm conferre, transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one's oelf, 
vortere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterum con- 
fert). To be to b. (in iiox& esse or 
teneri ; in culp& esse). 
Blood. To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patri& pro- 
fundere; sanguinem suum patris 
largiri). To & contacted with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (cs- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleod aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
ten). 



t Oir manom conserere. 



Body. The Indy is worn ont, • g 

with laboiB, diseases (ooafidUv). 
Bury, Buried, BuriaL Sea Funerwl 

C. 

Calamity, Affliction, MisfortunOt 
Misery. C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby^ mis- 
ery or c. (calaroitatem ci macbi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afflic- 
tion or misery (in mails esse or ja- 
cSre ; malis urgeri : in miserili esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatom ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cs 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitote tabescere). To be born 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To sufier a misfortune* un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitotom ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitotem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances, According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re naUl^-ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parve res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns). C.'s of the 
time (tempera {pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C. Fam 
X. 6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (caelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (algd- 
ris, frigOris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example. 

Corn ; Provisions. Corn is rising or 
getting up (annSna carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falling 
(laxat or levLturl). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 9, 3. Liv S3, 95. 

X Hence, to lower th* jrice o/c, anno> 
ram levare or lazare; to raise it, keef 
or force it up, incendere — alto oxoandt 
facere, ilagellare. 
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their c. (aimonam or frnmentniii 
comprimere). To be etreitened for 
provieioos : to be in want of c (re 
frunneutiiri4 laborare). Provisions 
ire scarce (annonA laboratur). To 
get in a better supply of c., to 
remedy their deficient sappiy of c. 
(rei firnmentaria mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c 
(frumentum imperare civitatibus). 
Dearness, cheapness of p. (annona 
caritas, vUitas). 

D. 

Ptnger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obiroi adire, 
subirei suscipere). To expose one's 
■eif to d. (in periculum se o^rre» se 
iuferre, in discrimen se conferre, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vitflB discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To brijig the state into 
extreme d. (rempubiicam in pne- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versari, in dubio 
eaae ^-of life). To be in extreme 
d. 0/ things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et ezf jemum piene discrimen 
adductum esse — of things : in pne- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pericula: from aby^ ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off' d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque sue). To fall into d. 
(in perioulum venire, incidere). 



t Jfol se periculo ezponerow 



Athg is endangeifd (qd in dinen 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Ob* 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere ; or obscuritatem 
et tenebras offundere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate involutum latSre). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occnltatum et drcumfusum 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
-(obscure loco natus, obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d 
(violent^, morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(suft, se mt^ u interficere : mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
ntbet d. with resignation (sBquo 
auimo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup* 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qft. re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vitiL 
discedere). To die of laughter* or 
burst with 1. (risu pene emori, 7Vr. 
risu poBue corruere. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret, To lea- 
sen the regret that athg causeb 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex q& re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desiderio 
confici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem inceu- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nanciset ; in 
morbum cadere, incidere). To &]( 
into bad health (in adreiBam ▼«!•• 
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tadmem ineidere). To be dang<er- 
oody ill (in pericnlosimi morbam 
implicari). To be severely ill 
(gniTi or gravioie morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infinnA. atqae 
mgrt yaletadine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leyiter egrotare, .minus belle 
Taleie). To baye a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
boB laboraro ; pedibns legram esse). 
To have or snl&r from a disease 
that mnat end fatally (sgrotare 
mortifero; mortifero morbo afifoc- 
tom esse, urgeri; novissimft yale- 
tadine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo egrum 
ease). To recoyer from a sickness 
(ex morbo conyalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicttam mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recroari; yires recoUigere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recldere : 
de Integra in morbum iucidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
ad. (morbo curationem adhibere: 
io a permtit curationem adhibere 
ad.qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibSre : ng. morbis auimi). 



E. 



Bndanger, see Danger, 

Brror, Mistake To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versan). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquSre). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy. 
To produce an e. (exem} lum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for: imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitandnm). To propose aby an e. 
isac imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandnm). To set a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow ab/s a. (nqjui es 
exemplum or anetpritatem). Te 
take w. by aby ; io take e. by ab> 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a peinicions e. 
(prodere in qo pemiciosam exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se fonnare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of seyerity 
^exemplum severitatis edere). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
cau8&). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum prebSre, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an e. 
(excusationem habSre or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientiee). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or yaletudinem). To do- 
feud one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac« 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid ot 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,1 
commov5re, dare, a£&rre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or cctnes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni honinum re< 



t Pesrimi for very bad. 
t AUode: quantum tu mihi moves •> 
9p0etatioiiem oe sermrjie Biboli. 
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ipondet ; omniimi ezMtunationi la- 
twfacit: 9urpa9B€9 them, superat. 
disappoinU them, falUt). To sar- 
pan e. (ezspeetationem Tineere). 

F. 

Fate. AIJ will suffer the aame f. 
(omnea eaudem fortune exitum 
latari aunt). To aubmit calmly to 
my f.> whatever it may be (quern- 
cumque caaum fortuna invezerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
CMnnem eventum paratum ease). 
If you are fated to — (si tibi fatum 
est, with infiru) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortune). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuua prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite, My f. Dicearchus (deli- 
cie mee, DicoBarchus). That .f. 
Pauetius of yours (Panetius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's f. (in gratil 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (ca gratift. florere). To 
obtain aby*s f. (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi colligere 
or conciliare). To court aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cers, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam reeipere). To lose aby's f. 
(gratiam cs amittere. grati& cs ex- 
cidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby*s f. (secundum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
•pud qm magn& in gratift. ponere). 
To ask as a f. (benelcii gi.itieque 
loco petere, ut, &c.) : to ^rt %nt as a 
t (beneficii gratiaeque cans i conce- 
me). 

ilnirsrs. See Hand. 



t Witk warybody (apod omaesX. 



Flighty ily, JUe, Escape, Rovt, Ta 
iMtake one's self to f. (m fugain stt 
couferre, dare, or conjicere). Ta 
put to f. (in fugam dare, verterOf 
couvertere, coujicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby'a £ 
(fugam ci claudere or interclndere) 
To seek for safety by f. (fug& aalu- 
tem petere). To save on«»'s self of 
escape by f. (ex fug& evadere, fagk 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
lujus rei non est). To fly in coaa- 
plete disorder to their camp (fugli 
effosd. castra petere). To fly any* 
where (fugd. locum petere: oonfu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fugA 
se subtruhere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ampio, ap- 
paratissimo, &«. fuuere eflferre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humareX 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum ue- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivms 
terrft. obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchio earere). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivioue olvni. 
obrdtum esse) : iu the waves (undia 
obrui or hauriri). 

6. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(questum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To de- 
tain immense profits (magnos ques- 
tua predasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (questui habere qd) 
To couut athg g. (in lucre qd po* 
nere: putare esse de lucro. deptt« 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renowsy 
credit, &.C (laudem sibi pardre or 
colligere, gloriam querere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye ta 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glo-y (immortali gloria 
qm afficore, s^tmpiteme jglone qm 
eommendare). 

Chraft. To g. a tree (arborem inao- 
raie. surcuium arbori inaeraia). Ta 
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f. ft good pear on a wild stock 
(pinuD bonam in piram nlvaticam 
inserere). 
€fraftingf insitio. 

H. 

Hand, Traditional, Fingers, Art 
To have a work, =» book, in h. 
(opus in manibus habere). To 
take in one's h.*s (in manos samere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(mann teoere qd). To have aby 
ftt h. i. «. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manuin). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(qucestio quae nunc in mauibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostrft. manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, t. e, 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.*s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excldit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
causft. manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs mann 
mun''^ima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus aiferre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stin^re a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas omuis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death), 

Health (valetudo: if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
yonr h. (valetudini tue servire). 
For your h.'B sake (corporis tuendi 
caus&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g» religioniss (feUgimu observaneea) 
per manus traditae. 

t So, to be pbtc€d in ymtr hands, in vestrft 
manu situm ense 

14* 



care of, one's h. (valetudinem nef- 
ligere: valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem ci 
propinare. Plant. *amicum nomi- 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad b. 
(adversa, feg^a, infirma valetudo). 
Your weak h. o: weak state of h 
(ista imbecillitas vaietudinis ixm). 
[Obs. after curatio, ezcusatio, ejiL* 
cusare, &c. valetudo ss had healthy 
just as in, " to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health," "hit 
health will not sufier him, ^c" 
it is implied that had health it 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bon& 
valetudine uti : excellent, optim&). 
To be in an indifferent state of h 
(valetudine minus commod& uti 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercbe (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus aniit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rccte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate vaietudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer, To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig, of a statesmat/). 
'To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipubliciB sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gU' 
bemacula reipublices tenSre). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublice prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
C8B repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recodere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q4 re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon al y (effunderoi 
si ita viSft honores in qm). To be« 



t These words show that Ml'h 
uncommon expression. 
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■tow dirine b.*i on aby (deomm 
honoras ci tribaere). To raite a 
man to, or place him m, poata of h. 
(honorem ci dare, mandare, cre- 
dere, committere). To aniye at 
h.'s (ad honores yenize, perrenire). 
To climb to h/s (ad honores ao- 
cend«)re). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
a superior). 



I. 



hi. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudinem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury; Wrong. To commit Aa i. 
against aby (iujuriam ci facere, 
iuferre, imponere, &>c. ; injuria, qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (iuju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any I (abstinere inju- 
ria). To pardon an I at aby's re- 
quest (iujuriam ' cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'s or w.'s 
(injuries oblivione conterere). 

invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (cosnam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
c<Bnam invitare, vocare). 



J. 



budget Judgment^ SenteneetO pinion. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recnsare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtum jn« 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. about athg (facere judicium de q& 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's o. 
(oB judicium exquirere). To stand or 
iibide by aby's ). (cs judicio stare). 



Let others judge (aliornm 8.1 }» 
dicinm). I have always been of Oi 
(meum semper judicium ftiit). Tc 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere) 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjicAi^ B» cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homo nm 
judicii). 

K. 

Knot To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hssc 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni* 
tionem). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to propcwie 
a I. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges <condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ue ; lege san* 
eire, ut or ne ; of the people) To 
give l.'s to a state — of a ruler (leges 
dare or coustituere ci civitati). 
To impose l.'s on a state — of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitatt 
imponere). To overthrow L's (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem diskAiadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by hb 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare legi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (legi obrogare). To trample 
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• L anderfoot (legem conculcare). 
To see that a I. is pat in force or 
■trictly executed (efficere ut Ux 
yaleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
care the passing of a 1. (legem 
ferre): on one's s^If (legem mihi 
ipse dico : with gen. of law). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
senrare, conservare). 
iHter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1. (uollam 
I<*eram scribere). To know a single 
I. tff Greek (unam literam Giecam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
s. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; eorreepondenee To 
write a I. (epistolam scriber», exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. 1 o aby 
(dare literas ad qm» literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(jrescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare): to seal (signare 
or obsignare) : to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas coUoqui or agere). To 
iiuish a I. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with i.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas exf etere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By L (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam coucerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books. To bury one's self in one's 
8.'s or b.'s (literis so involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(literis deditus). To return to his 
s.'8 ; betake one's self to one's s.'8 
or b.'s again (ii: literas se referre). 
To devour b.*s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere etatem 
in literis). To have paid even the 
riightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasse. Q*)~*-^ 
Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litersB interiores [quaxlam] 
et reconditflo) :• — ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Life, Live. As sure as I live I will, 
&.C (ita vivam. ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, at). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidiuem, ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio 8u<^— 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (qA, re carSre non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunift. vivere). To liv« 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). 'To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare eby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's I. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's I. (capite luere qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my I. (in vits periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
mouis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
I. (omnem suam vitam consumere, 
or eetatem agere in qt re). The 
rest of cue's I. (qd reliquum est 
vitse). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this I. (abire e vit&: hinc 
demigraro). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; moliiter, delicate (deii- 
cate ac moliiter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has aone 
(videte, quid fecerit). ' I cannot 
listen to this (aures me89 a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned pettotfa : CS vita par 
cere, t/ a general expressum. 
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M. 

Memory ; ReeoUectian, A» lar as 
my m. or r. goes (nt mea est me- 
moria). To recall or briug atbg to 
aby'e r. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, redacere. qm in nMmoriarni cs 
n\ reducere). Athg has slipped 
my m. (memori^ t^ ezcessit, de- 
lapsum est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam yivam tene- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare; ezercere). To refresh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (me& memorift). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memorift. vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(tot& mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
Tenit). Recall to mind what, &«. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, 6lc.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam afFert). To 
dazvle aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
prowtringere). To be of another m. 
(in alift. volnntate esse). Not to 
mind [sa be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
coursct when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
ingeni.^ an^mi, m \Titis prsstringere. 
C.) 

Mistake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inferenc. (pu- 
tandus est fecisse). 

• 

N. 

Same ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on 
athg (uomen ci rei ponere or impo- 
i>ere). To receive a n. fm athg 



ne thine may be snbst., infln., or 

eaoe witn ut. The thin;: may also 

••d >Q Um gma. : In mentem mihi venit cs 



(ex q& re nomen repsriret). fm 
that I think is his name (nam, al 
opiuor, hoc nomen est). To cafi 
aihg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signars). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one*s n. (ad 
nomen responddre). T» call them 
over by n. (norainatim citare). His 
n. stands hi^ amcmgst advocates 
(es nomen in patiouis magnum est) 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n 
(qnidam ho^>es, nomine Camelo or 
Caneli): whose n. was Camelus 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
his: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(liters sine nomine scriptee). An 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poen» (earmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgsta). In aby*8 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Good'Name; Reputation; Good- 
Opinion; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prastat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing couM have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimatiottis). To court the g.-o. oi 
men, i. e. by some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (home 
sine existimatione ; ed. existima- 
tioue). To leave my r. or g.-n. hi 
aby's hands (committere ci existi> 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). T< 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (falso in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reeonciliare) 
To suiFer in one's r. ; one's r. suiBTen 
(de existimatione su& qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimeutum existima" 



t Or ab qft re aomen trnhere. 

t Cs verbis^ if a message is put m aby^ 
mouth : es nomtnc, when an Inferior aoti 
in the name, and by the aathori^ of • 
Superior. 
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tiOBis fftcen)^— —OfSer phraset 
are: cs ezistimatioiii coosulere, 
•ervire: C8 ezMtimatiouem yMare, 
ofiendere, oppagrQare : defendere, 
toeri: existtmatioiieineoiiMrvarefre- 
tinSre. Existimatio intagra {un- 
blemished), pnBolara, Banctiarima. 
exwtimatio in diflcrimen venit {is 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. proye 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, iic with subj,) 

O. 

Oath. To observe my o. (jas^urandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (juejurandum negligere, vtolare, 
relinqaere). To l»ud aby by a 
(jurejurando qm aetringere, ob- 
stringere, obiigare). The sanctity 
of an o. (jarifijarandt religio). Not 
to believe aby on his a ( juriejarandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (juquraudum coucipere). 
To give aby one's o. ( jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of senset or of our senses 
(quae sub sensns cadunt; or que 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
a^sre, nt, &c.) This ought to be 
their ^t o*y that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first a (om'iia ad qd revo- 
care, refend, or omnia q& re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their a 
in doing this was very different 
from what) &.c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &<c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im> 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.*s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci afiTerre or in- 
terponere). 

Odiiufn ; Unpopularity. To bring, or 



endeavor to ^*ag, aby into tt» (nh 
vidiam ci couflare or faceie). Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subin^ Ti 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs in* 
vidiam ang€re, inflamroare). 

Opinion. See Judgment. In my o 
(ut opinio nostra eat, ut mea ferl 
opinio). Opiuious are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (ovel* 
lonturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
uum pervadunt): are shaken ot 
weakened (labefactantur, minunn- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur of 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con- 
firmantur) : are maintained w sup 
ported (defeudootur) : wear awaj 
gradually or in time (diutumitate 
extabescunt). His prese.it political 
o.'s (ea qu9 de repute ic& nunc 
sentit or sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opiuione dejici, depelli). 

Opportttnity. [Oecasio,facultas, &e. 
8ee Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(ohfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o 
(occasionem nancisGi)« If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (oceasionem 
urge re). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, 6Le 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, foi- 
tunas, liberoe, arMtrari§). 

P. 

Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p 
of compassion (has partes miseri* 
cordisB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play tne first p. or fiddle (primal 
agere). To surrender or o^r the 
firat p. in athg to aby (ciU cs rei 
prnnas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex animo evellere. 
t Simulacpotestas primum data I 
« In Pison. ii. $ S5. Bee L^ 
i) Or ad qjBi. 
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pMTti 8h»re. To cali or iavite aby 
to a ihaio (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic* To alter in a very p. 
manner (magnA cum misericordili 
pronantiare). 

Peace. To sae for p^ (pacem petere, 
precibttB ezpoecere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
Gonstituere, compooere — with aby, 
cum qo) To offer aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro pacis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To' live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infecU). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea, See Excuee. 

Pleaeure* To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficieutem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, pardre). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendes 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). P. tickles the senses 
(voluptas sensus titillat). To give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dedera or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
Acrease p. (voluptatem augere, 
ampliiicare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
run.pi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Poeeeeaion. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
Cf bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dojicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessione 
manere or permandre) To make 
athg OK.e*s own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (posse^ione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Pcwer. To have aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd i& potestate wsik ki^ 
here). To have p. of life and deaCk 
(vit89 necisque potestatem habere 
C.) Athg is in my p^ (attum eel 
qd in potestate mel ; est qd facal<- 
tatis mem). To fall into aby's p 
(in cs potestatem tfadere). To re* 
duce under one's p. (redigere in 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub ce 
poteaatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissnm 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare): to fulfil or perform 
(promisBum officere, solvere): to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissnm servare) : not 
to depend much or pUee reliance 
on p.'s (promissis nan valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promiasum a qo ezi- 
gore). 

Proviaione. See Corn. 

Q. 

Queetion. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote ; is determined (discesno 
fit — of questions in the senate^ 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 

R. 

Reason, I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afferre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, ot 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afierre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). Aiid 
not without r. (uec injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per- 
sonal religion; res divine, of re^ 
ligion considered objectively). -To 
apostatize froia the r. of one's 
countr^p^ (sacra patria deserere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sus- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur) : aby's ears (ad ct 
aures pervenit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei diaripare). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
circulated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitnr). 
R. says (fama nuntiat). To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cero or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutumo 
labore quiescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (qnieti 
se dare or tradere). 

Reward, To give a r. to aby (pre- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(preemio qm donare, decorare, afB- 
cere: prasmiom ci defeiret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (premio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm pnemio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(prasmiam or fructum cs rei capere, 

. percipere, ferre) : for athg by aby 
(fructns cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

flisk. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Rout (pellere, profligare^ See Flight. 

S. 

9ay. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sidee (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C) 
As the saying is (nt aiunt). 

School. To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in disciplinam tradere) To send a 



t JVamiwn ct dtjerrty of a state reward- 
mg merit by a public art, by public hon- 
«rB,&e. 



boy \/i a pubic s.t (scholaram ft^ 
quentis et velut publicis pnecep* 
toribtts tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's tk (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to he of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare , 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'8 (intermittere studia doctrines) 
To pursue these s.'s (haec studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studtum de- 
disse). To return to these b.'8 (hsc 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time,^ Before the t. (ante tempos) 
To leave one's self no t. for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinqoere ad 
&>c.) To try to gain t. (spatium 07 
moram iuterponere). Ail the t. I 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qft, temporis datur). To have t to 
do athg (cs rei faciends tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, &«. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) it is t 
to, &.C. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
difierendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (diflferendum 
esse uegat). To find t. (tempue 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qd. re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem couferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t (tempos cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t. (tempua 
idoneum naucisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gerends 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, atudia extra tin €9 
proftrre. PHn. 

i Truths Veritas. 

ft Immediately or some time aftei ward% 
comfestim mut ex tn/ervoUo 
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diniitten) To deep the t away ' 
(tempori indormire, PhiL 3, 14). 
To happen at a moat incoDvenient 
t (in aliettMiiinoin tempus cadere). 
To be orer in a moment of t (fieri 
ad punctam temporb, C. Tuse, 1, 
34,83). 

U. 

Under* To be u. aby'a command 
(esM sub ca imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (aub ca poteetatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our u. comprehends 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u (in qo inest or est intelli- 
gentia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthinets, To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(ahfwiu* ab injurift. temporis). 

vnpopularity. See Odium. 

V. 

Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tram capere or trahere: molestift. 
affici ; all with ex q& re). To be 
Texed that (egre, mviter, moleste 
fero ; with ace. and inf.) 

Victory. To gain a ▼. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vic- 
ioriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
rations dissentire). To do athg 
^ith the y. of (facere qd eo eonsi- 
lio, ut, &>c.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de vi&. dare ci Tiam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.*s: or there are two w.'s of 
teaching these thines (hcec dnpli- 
cem habent docendi viam). To 
search out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm *by (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbam om- 
sino nullum facere posse). To 
define one*8 w.'s (verba definire et 
isaoribere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.*8 to yon (tribns veriiis te toIo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip 
turli). To have w.'s with aby (al- 
tercari cum qo). To have nevef 
had any w.'s with aby (nuilo verbo 
coneertaase cum qo). To was 
w.'s (verba frostra consumere). T« 
listen to &by*s w.'s (loquenti aures 
prsbere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne« 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
ma Gujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententift desistere. C.) 'This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de q& re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., notionem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue is 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 

Y. 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugnm 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a *y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm» or shake ofl^ 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig.: exuere, to do it gradually; 
to slip itoff). To bring aby undet 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi* 
tutis injungere). To submit to tha 
y- (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an a4Ji 
the followingpassage of Cicero is a goo4 
example: *' To the word happy,** 4c.^ 
haic verbo, mmm btatum dieimiu, ic TSua 
»,30. 
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AccuracVy diligentia, cara. [accuratio 
(mce Cic, Brut. 67, 238.] 

Ad a play, docere fabulam (of those 
who get it upy (f>c., and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting kia 
part) 

Again and again^ etiam atque etiam 
(rr:r«ry earnestly with verbs 
of entreating), ^several timeSy 
often: iterum et or ac tertio: ite- 
rum et saepius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumlne 
adverse Inot fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /=r make an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convgnit. JVe agreed^ inter nos 
CO n ven i t. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed^ ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L, 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond tpith^ answer to, consentire 
cum quE re. {^) Of a thing U is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid con venire C. 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a the<^ogical term"] 
or by Deus only for ' the AtmightyJ 
The Romans wtd Optimus Maxi- 
mus wUh the name of Jupiter. — 
JupUer O, M. 

Appear = 'make his a-ppearance 
amongst us ' {of one who is dead, 4^.): 
exsistere. 

—3 =s • seem,* videri (not apparSre). 

— i = ' to be manifest,* apparere 

j*.ra I'ideri). 

difn?np [in a dream\ ostendere se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; pel 
somnum, quiete, perquietemi whiek 
likeness appears in their bodies, quae 
•imilitudo In corporibus app&ret. C. 

Appear in any bodifa eyes, judicio cujut 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui • 
esse apud quem. 

. Day appears, dies venil 

{comes) : illucescit {begins to tf^tne). 

Auert, dicere, atUrmare [not aasererej. 

Author, scriptor. 

Authority. An authority {used qf a 
person), auctor. A weighty auihority, 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). CorporeOB is * consisting qf a 
body.* 

Break. To break down a bridge, pon- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, internun- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangere]. 

Classieal author, scriptor optimus, 
prsstantissimus; or scriptor prime 
classis. Cic, [Gellius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor prole tarius.] 

Command {an army), prsesse. 

Compassion. Prom campa««um, mise* 
ricordill captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores ; popu- 
lares, or popxilares homines. [Jf 
demagogi be used auos Grseci oicunt, 
or ut GrsBCo veroo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is dons 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not mvicem. 



iii^.3j Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
«n the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
public. 

t To ask again and again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et sepSus rogazc 
Bui etiusi KV^VLe Btinm is never reeUly numerieaL 
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EzAflVKBAn : exacuere (iVep.) ; in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujua incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, ezacerbare. Z#io.] 

Rxperience. usua rerum, usus [not ex- 
perientiaj. .FVom experitnce, re, usu, 
ezitu doctua, expertus \from my own 
txperiencCf expertus in me, expertus, 

tFish out mthi^Jrum aoy, ftbqo qd eipit- 

cari, C 
Flesh: in* to lose flesh, ^ * gainflesh,* 4re. 

corpus amittere [not camem]. 
Fleshly {qf pleaswres^ 4rc.)t by gem, 

corporis. 

Greek. To speak Greek or good Greeks 

GrsBce loqui. 
Chrow {an old man, <fc. »' frecom«*), fieri. 

Hedlth,ysXei\xdo.—Good healthy sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo {not vale- 
tudo on/y).— salus {the continued stats 
or preservation of good health,) 

hnagins (I) ss to farm a representation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
nugere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere ; — ^proponere sibi ante oculos 
aniraumque : (2) = conjecture^ con- 

t' ectu ram capere, facere: conjicere 
f^imaginari belongs to the silver 
age]. (3) = to enlertain an unfounded 
notioUf opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi faJsam cuius rei per- 
suasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( ss dream it). (4) / imagine {insert- 
ed in a sentence)^ opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure, An impure style^ inquinatus 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody^ tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid. cui). [Im- 
putare, Qutn/. Plin.jun.\ 

Inspire anybody with hope^feary <f*c., 
spem, aamirationem, formidinem, 
cui injicere. 

— — anybody toith a desire, quem 
cupiditate cujus rei faciendsB inci- 
tare, or incitare ad alic^uld faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numme divino; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus 
divino spiritu. 

Invite {to supper, Ac), invitare (5y 
word of mouth) : vocare {py a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [' quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates Asiee Januam 
fore putasset, qud effracta et revutsU 
tola patgret provincia.' C] 

hatin. To epeak Latin or good Latin, 
Latino dicere, loqui. 



MerdfuUy [not misericorditer, 6ii(| cum 
misericordiH or miseratione, miseri- 
cordift captus, &c. To deal fnercif 
fully with anybody, raisericordem 
esse in aliquem ; mlsericordit uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se prsbers 
in aliquem. 

Offer violence^ vim afTerre allcui. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemqua 
alter. Unus alterve {"szone or at 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the sword), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 
opportunity of doing any thin^ is of- 
fered, locus faciends alicujus rei 
datur. 

iPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honorei 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere {not honorem cui exhibSre). 

Prayers, To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces 2acere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere {€.). preces mittere {Liv.), 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, 4^.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabilis^ 
whichmeans, * respectable,' ' tolerably 
good ']. Jt seems pr(Aable that Muo 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r {but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
&c.) afferre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes* 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



Pure {of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, cdstitas ov 
sincentas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferra 
scrip torem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

1 passage, locum afferre, proferra 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when =: Aground,* ^ nuh 
tice.* To bring another reason, al- 
teram afferre rationem or causam. 

Severe {of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas etfundere of 

profundere. 
Shed blood zs kill, occidere. 
iSZay oneself {lay violent hands on osu 
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•4^ dU by one*» own handty commit 

miic{de\ se interimerc, mortem sibi 

consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre ; se multare morte.* 
Speak. The thirtfr speaks for itself ^ si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipso loqueretur. C. 
Style^ oratio, dictio, genus ecribendl or 

dieendi. 
— . To express ones^in^ or to vos- 

sesa a good style {of a Latin mttnor) 



iSf oratione emendatft et Latinli uti; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Stdcide {to commU)^ mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, <&c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {when the death is not comr 
mttted by one^s own hands ; i. e. if 
virtif(\l not actual^ suicide). 

TJiink highly qff <f>c., de aliquo magnl* 
fioe sentire. 



* AUo: maoiu aibi afiem i manu ribi vitan exhaarlra. (C^ 
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A. 



kf sometimes translated by aluiuiaf 

quUpiam, or quidarn^ 393. 
abandoned, perdiius. 
able (to beV posac^ ^£re (7U60), 125, e. 
Abdera (ol), AbdcrUes^ G. ae. 
abilities, ingenium {sing.), 
abound, ahundare {abl.). 
about ( — concerning), de (abL), 
about ( = nearly), /crc, aav. ; drcUtr, 

prep, 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his), ahaens. 
absent (to be), abesae^ 227. 
abstain from, temperare 06, 220. 
abundance of, abunde^ adv. {gen.). 
acceptable, gratua^ 212. 
acciaent (Dy)^ caau. 
accompany, comitaH. 
accompiisn, conjkert^ fecy fed. 
account : on — of, ergo {^en.) : 207. 
accuse, accuaare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incit»are{gc\. of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), ratere, aolitia. 
acquainted, to become, noacrrej 385. 
acquit, abaolverey aolv^ aohu {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capitis abaol- 

vere. 
adapted, accommodatuay 212. 
addition : in — to this, hue atctditf acee- 

debatf <&c., 513. 
adherents (his own), aui. 
adjure, obteatari {ace.). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, oonmlium inire or 

cftpere. 
advantage, emdumentuin. 



advantageous: io he^ prodesae {dot,). 
advantageous: to be very — ,magndi 

ulililati esse^ 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversce. 
advice, consilium. 
advise, suadere {dat.) See 222; tfu>- 

nere (with ace. of person) : both 

with uty 7U, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timer e, vereri, S. 99, o. 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

tinuiJ posty used adverbially, 
after (beiore a sentence)^ postquam. Sec 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace). 
after the oat tie, {confestim) a pralio. 
again and again, etlam aique etiam. 
again from the beginning, ab integro, 
against, adpersua {ace.) ; in (with ace, ; 

of feelings, actions, <&c., agahiat a 

person), 
against his will, invitus {adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Caio inmto 

364. 
age ( = time of life), tctasy atis. 
age (of that ur such), idaUatis ^ len a 
age (of what ?) quid cetatia 7 > *^"' P* 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), inceTina 

animum^ 298. - 
ago, abkinc (to precede the subst. of 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus^ 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (occ. with infiiK.y, 
agricultural operations, res ru^icee. 
all, omnia, cunctua ; ( = whole), 

aua^ tatua. 
all together, cuncti ttnivern, 443. 
all over again, ab iniegro. 
all taken one oy one, nngulu 
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allowed: it is—, cotuUU {aoe, with 

infi7i.)» 
allowed : I am — ^ licet mihi, 
allow it to happen, eommUtere ut. 
almost, prope, jhbm. 
alino|t: I — think, baud ado atif 161. 

OSee note on Diff. 25.) 
alone, solus ; or (if one person) lenta. 
Alps, AlpeSf 6. ium. 
already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idem, 387. 
altar, ara, 

although, 451, and Q,. on f 56. 
although indeed, quamquam (indie.). ' 
always, after superkU. by quisque. Sae 

399. 
a man ( = any : indef.), quis, 
amanuensis, a manu servua. 
among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace. 
amuse, delectare. 
and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you,* in Lat. 

* to me with you,' p. 78. 
^and that too, not — , nee is, 385. 
'anger, ira. 
angry : to be — , irasci (dot.): suecstuere 

{dot.) 222. 
animal, animal, alia. 
another, aUer, era, <&c. G. alterius : an- 
swering to * i^ i« one thing,* alivd, 

33. 
another man's, alienus. 
answer, respondere {dat.). 
antiquity, antiquiias. 
any * (after expers), (minis. 
any. See 389. 
any where (=: any whither), usquam, 

402. 
any man may, eujvsvis est. (See 

389—92.) 
apt>eal to, appellare (ace.). 
, appear, (= seem\. viaeri {visits). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incurnbere in (with 

ace.^ ; eiibu, cubit, 
approved (valour, <&c.,) spectatus. 
arms, to take, arma capers. 
army, exercUus, iLs. 
arrived at : men have ~, ventum est, 

296. 
arrow, sagitta. 
as, after tarn, talis, tardus, tot, is, miam, 

mumtus, qualis, ouot, respectively, 
aff, aftir idem, qui, 4^ (or ac, atque). 
as far as I know, quod sciam. So. 
as far as I can, quoa dejuafacere pot- 

ffUfR, 612. 



as far as possible, } quoad ejuh j.eri 
as far as can be done, ) potest, .M2. 
as it vrere^giMsi. 
as soon as, simxdae; ut jrimum ; quiim 

primum; uhi; ut, 512; 614. 
as many as 200, ad ducentos. 
as not to, after ^s\jidi^ or '«o' inanega- 

tive sentence, quin (85) : if *n<cA' 

or * «o ' were in a positive sentence, 

fU would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare, 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti veniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reviot facers 

de vi. 
assist, auxiliari, adjUvaref opitularii 

sublevare, succurrere^ subvenire^ 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem. 396. 
at, of place near which a battle if 

fought, Ac, apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a mUlibus pas* 

suum duohus, 348. 
at two miles off, a millibus passuvm 

duobus. 
Athens, Athence. 
Athenian, Atiieniensis. 
attached to, amans; dUigens (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, cMgredi, gressus; adoriri. oriut 

{ace.), 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienus, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, aucloritas. 
aware, to be, intelligere. 



B. 

Bageage, impedimenta^ pi. (properly 

hindrances), 
banish, pellere ex civiiaie (peptd,jntls\ 
banished from, extorris (ahl.), 276. 
banquet, convivium. 
barbarian, barbarus. 
base, turpis, 
battle, bellum. 

battle of Canns, puena Cannensis. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre {tul, lat, 33). 
beasts, Jerce. 

beaten (to be), vapulare (ab), 
become, jfcri, foetus sum. 
become acquainted with, nofcere, 



• The pronouns and adverbs for *anjf* may be exhibited in a convenlen lad 
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becoralnff (to be) dedire (oee.). 

be£i], aeadere {dot.). 

before, adv, arUea, * 

before, prep, ante (ace.). 

before (standing before a sentence), 

anteqtiom, 498, &c. 
before one's eyes, 06 oculos. 
behold, cuUpicere^ ioy speXy aped, 
beg, peterCf petiv^ petU, ab. 
begin, ecepisse {began, before pass. inf. 

ceeptue est). 
beginning, inUium. 
beueve, credere^ {dai.\ eredidy credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix eredide- 

rim, 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mifii ertdUwr, 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, beneficium. 
benefit, v. ben^aeere (dot.). 
bereave, orbare (abL). 
beseech, obsecrare. 
besnatter. iadspergere{aliquidalicus 

best, optimua. 

b^t tobe done, | ^i„^y^„ (^.). 

betrayer, proditor. 

better, meliar, 

lietter : it is — (= more aai^faetory, 

preferable)^ 9aHu» eat, 116. Ex. 34, 

D. 84. 



better : it would have been — , Mtffu* 01 

uiUiusfuit,A2B{S). 
between, inter. 

beware of, cavere, cav. caiU, 233. 
bird, avia: (great bird) alea. Voluerk 

= any winged creature. • 
black, niger. 
blame, culmire. 
bleed afresh (of a wound), r«crtu2efcer«, 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour I maek 

virtute eatol 280, a. 
blind, ccBoua. 
blood, aanguis, Xnia, m. (when A/ai^ 

CTTtOr). 

blot out, dd&re, deter, delet, 

boast, gloriari, (abi.) also de, in, 273. 

boast, to make the same, idem gloriari, 

bodv, corp-ua, oria, 

border on, adjacdre, 229. 

bom, natita : Dorn to, natua ad, 

bom, to be. naad (natua). 

both — ana: et — et, 

bounds. See Exceed. 

hoy, puer, G.pueri. 

branch-of-learninff, doctrina, 

breach of duty: it is a—, contra q/U 

cium eat. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart, 
break one's word, ) fdem faUarat 
break -a promise, ) ftfelL 
bribery, ambXtua, Ha. 



eoncise form, as in the following table :— 







Inclusion of 
aU alike. 


Inclusion of aome. 




Exclusion 
of aU.* 




Less em- 
phaticai after 
ai,ne,num,&c. 




Pbonovns. 


quisquam 
ullus 


qui vis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


Advsbbs. 
(a) Place. 

(6) T^ime. 


r(to) 
usquam? 

M«0 


quovis (to) 

ubivis'), -. 
ubilibet$W 


aliquo (to) 

alicubi » ... 
uspiam \ ^^f 


quo {to) 


anyplace 

or 
any where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


anytime 
or 

ever. 





* CJr AU are generally exduded when *any* follows negahtea; or *vMaui, 
Mureety,* *tfum:* and in questions that expect the answer *no,' Ontbodsk 
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teldge, pmiM^ ntU, m. 

bring an action or charge against, rtum 
factrt ; feCy fact : (with gen, orde,) 
187. 

burden, onus^ oneris. 

burnt V to be — , deflagrare. 

burst out afresn, recrudcscert^ crudu, 

business, negotvum. 

but iff sin; sin autemt 451. 

but if not, ain minua^ 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum ahfuU(i7npen.) 
quin ptriretf 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (= who 
- not), quin, [or, qui — nonA 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), nisij or prep, prater, 

Sut, after cannot. See Cannot. 

butcher, tr^ucidare, 

buy, eTfierej ^th, empt. 

by letter, per Itteraa. 

by =3 near, prope. 



C, 



Cssar, CcMar, aria, 

call, vocare^ appellare, nominare^ dicere^ 
See 51. 

call SB summon, vocare, 

call upon, convenire, ven, vent {ace.). 

call to mind, reminisci. 

camp, castrOf pi, 

campaign^ end of. 308. 

can, posse, quire (quco), 125, e. 

CannsB, ol CannensiSf adj. 

cannot: I cannot bu— , facere non 
possum quiny &c. 

cannot : it cannot be but that, JEert non 
potest quin, 

capable of containing, capax {gen,). 

capital, cap-ut, itis, 

care a straw for, Jlocci facere, 

care thtU for, hujus facere. 

care, euro. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless o^ negligens (gen,), 

carry, portare, 

Carthage, Carihag-Oy inis, 

cast forth, prqjicerejecy ject, 

cause to be done, faciendum curare. 
351, 356. 

cease, deainere deaiy deait : ceased^ be- 
fore inf. pass, deaitua est. 

cease speaking tocere, 299. 

censure, reprehenaiOi onis, 

chameleon, chamcdeon, 

chance, casus^ Ha. 

character, mores pi. O. um. 

charge (lalsely,) insimiUare {gen. of 
margs). 



charge : brings or ptefer a •*•, ^(» 

make him an aocuaed person, reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare {deU,), 
chargeable (with a fault), ojffinisy 212 
chaste, castas, 
children, liberiy pL 
cheese, caseus. 

choose (= elect), eUgere^ lig, lect. 
christian, christianus, 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding serUence)^ 

qwB res. 36, 37 (6). 
citizen, civis, 
city. urbSy urbis, 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, postulare, 
clear ( = excuse), purgars, 
clothe oneself^ inauere^ 283. 
coast, OTdy 40. 
cold,jfr^-i«, Uris, 
come, venircy ren, vent. 
come to the assistance of| aJkui otur* 

HUo venire^ 242. 
come to a determination, eonsiliwn 

inire. 
command, imperart {dai.). 
command an army, presesse {dot.), 
commission, mxxnaare {dot.). 
commit many sins, mtcua peocare. 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris. 
compassion, misericoraia, 
compel, cogercy cotgy coacL 
completed : 1 have — the work, opus 

absolutum habeoy 364. 
concerns (it), interest^ 207. 
condemn, damnarey jondemnare : to 

deathy capitis. * 

condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare, 
conduct, honorable, honeatas. 
confer (benefits) on, canferre (bentficia) 

in ; acci tuly lot. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inin 

ab aliquo {Cic.) apud aliquem (X/tv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratulari, 492. 
connection with, sonjunctio. See 15), 
conquer, vincercy vicy vict. 
consequence : it is of — y intereat. 
consequence : it is of no — , nihil in* 

tereaty or referty 207. 
consider = think, existimarcy arbitrari 
consider = attend to, aitendtrcy 229. 
considerable quantity, cUiquanhan, 
considerably, aliquaniOy 406. 
constancy, constantia. 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, aatrum; sid^ut, eri§, 
consul, consul^ ulUm 
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eonsvlt, epnmUre, «ii/u, ni/^., ace, 
consult, for, > consulere 

consult a man's interests, I alicui, 233. 
contemporary, asgtialis. 
contented, omUnhis {abl.), 
conteniion, corUentio. 
continue, pcrgere^ perrtx^ perrect, 
contract to build, txnductre faciendum ; 

duXf duct. * 

contrary to each other, xnier at con- 

trariif €B, a. 
convenient, commodus, 
conversant, to be, callerc (ace.). 
converse, loqui^ locuius. 
corrupt, corrumnerey nm^ rupt, 
cost, HtarCy conmare^ 266. abl. : {fiai, oi 

person), 
count, numerare, 
country, /Mi^rui; as opposed to town, 

ru8, ruria. 
country, in the, ruri, 
country, into the, rua, 
country, from the, rwrt, 
courage, virtua^ tUia, 
coungeouaiy y/ortiUr. 
courtesy, humanitaa. 
cross over, tranajieere or trajteere, jee, 

ject, (ace,). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, crudditer, 
cruelty, crudelUaa. 
cry out, clamare. 
cultivate, eoUrct oo/u, euU: if it be a 

^udVi e. g. eloquence — atudere 

(dai,), 
cure, mederi (dot.), 
custom, contattuarOy inia, 
cut ofij interdwUrCy clita^ 233. 



D. 



Daily, quotidie^ indiea or in diea aingu- 

Ua. (See 69, t). 
danger, pericidum. 
dare, audire^ auaua aum, 
day, by, interdiv^ 311. 
deaf, aurdua, 
dearer, pluria, G. 266. 
death, mora. 

death, to (after eondemn)^ eapUia, 
debt, tea alienum^ 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum cea aUenum, 
deceive, {Uciperct to, cep^ cept, 
decree, deeemerCf creVy creL 
deem, putare, 

defend what is actually attacked, de- 
ftndere (Jend^ f^*^) '* — what may 

be attacked, tueru 
Degree, to what a— 1 9110, (with^^m.) 



deliberation (after op%ia mQ, eonstittb 

271. 
delight, ddectare. 
delightful, jucundvM. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amanua 
demand, 770«^u/are; posctrcy pamosc ; to 

demand importunately, emagitare, 

(See 257). 
deny, negare. 
depart a finger's breadth, tranaveraum 

digitum discedtre. 
depend on, niti^ nisua or nixvM : (in with 

a6/.). 
deprive of^ apoliare, orbare ; (ahl.). 
desert, deaerere, aeru^ aert. 
deserve, mercri (merit) ; wello/) bencdc. 
deserving ot, dignua (abl.). 
deserving to be, &c., dignua eaat quit 

with aubj, 
design, conatlium, 
desire, velle ; cuverCf ci/ptv, cupit : = ex> 

presa a wisn, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidua (gen.), 
despair of, desperare, 
destroy utterly, delere^ delev^ delet. 
destroy ( = burn)^ concremare^ 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perditum 

irtt 362,* a. 
deter, detemre, [See Prom,] 
determine, conalituere. 
detrimental, to be, detrimaito esaCf 242. 
devote oneself to, incumberc in, with 

ace. (cu6u, cubit). 
devote oneself to, atudirc (dat ). 
die, m4n\ ior, mortuva; mortem or aw 

premum diem o6tre, 249. 
difficult, dH^cUia, 
difficulty : there is — in doing, &c. ^ it 

is done. diMcUe, 
difficulty : he nas — in doing, &c. » he 

does it, difficile. 
difference, diatantia, 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

multum intereatf 122. 
difference, what is there 7 quid intereat? 
difference, there is no, > nihil intereat^ 
difference, it makes no, ) or r^ert^ 207. 
diligence, dUigentia. 
dinner, coma, 

direct = instruct, praxipere, ecp, eepi, 
discharge, ^ngi, functua^ (abl.) per- 

fungi, 
discipline, diaeiplina, 
discontented, am — ^with, pcndtei ma, 

207. 
discourse, aermoy onia. 
discover, invenircy repirere. See IT?, Oi 
disease, morhua, 
disgraceful, turpia, 
disgusted: am — at, taadat (p&t 

taaum ea£i me. 207. 
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displease, mplvare^ (dat»), 
dissatisfied: am — with, pceniiU me, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, dkc. 

abeMaCy dUtart^ 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant : to be •— from, abeste ; distare 

(a), 319. 
ditcli,./off«a. 

divest, exuerCf txu, cxut, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihiJ cUiud quam 

{/aciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, ^aclare facere, 
dog, cants. 
doubt: dubUare. 
doubt: I don't at all — ^ nuUus dubito 

(.qui»). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — ^ rum est dubium 

{guin)i 89. 
dream, sormniare, 
dream, s. somnium. 
draw, ( =call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, acuin iiiatfticre; 

ttruXy struct, 
draw up an army in three lines, tripliF- 

cem aciem instruerc, 
dress, vestitus. 
drink, bibtre, bib, bibU. 
drink, s. potusy fi^ ^ 177 
drinking, oo^io, ^ "* 
diiTe, pellercy ptpul^ puis : — drive 

away^ cAigere, tg^ act, 
dutiful affection, pteto«. 
duty, qfficium. 



E. 



Each (of two), tUerquef tUrajiUf utrum- 

gtUy G, tUriiisQue, 
each one, unusguisxjve. 
each other (after ' to love,' <&c.), inter 

sty 470. 
each of them, singly, singuliy pi, 
eagerly desirous, studtosusy (gen,); 

aviduSy (gen.), 
easy, fadlis. Easily, facile. 
eat, edere (edy es) ; vesci (See 273). 
eclipse, defectio. 
eclipsed, to be, dejieerey fee, feet. 
eiTace, deUrey deteVy delet. 
either — or : aiU — aut ; vel — vel; sive 

— sirty 456. 
elect, eligerey legy lect. 
election, comitiay n. pi. 
eloquence, eloquential facundia {natU' 

ral eloquence). 
emulate, amtUari, 229. 
encamp, eonsJd^ty sed, se$9. 

15 



encounter death, mortem iwpefsrt. 
encounter a danger, pervcutum oltiM, 
end of estremuSy agreeing with Iti 

subst., 179. 
endued with, pradUus (oM ). 
endure, sustinere, tinuy tmt^ 
enemy (private), inimicus. 
enemy (public), hastis, 
engage ^ fight with, covj/l^ere, jKs^ 

Jlict, 
engage = undertake, recipere, eep, eepL 
engaged in : to be — , operant dart^ 

337 : (in a baUUy qfaiTj &c.) hit 

teressey 224. 
enjoy, fruiy (abl.), 
enough, satisy qfdtim, (See 512.) 
enquire of^ queer ere ex; queesiVy queetU. 
.enter into partnership, coire sodetaiem^ 
entrust, credere^ credld, crtdU {dot. of 

person), 
envy, inviaire. vidy vis {dat,), 
Ephesian, Evh^sius, 
equal, vary oat. Equal to (in magmi' 

tutUy real or figurative), inkar 

(gen.)y 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, a-fugOy 157. 
escape : it escnpes me, mt fugit^fattSi^ 

prcBterUy 259. 
eternal, cetemus (= everlasting) ; sent' 

pitemusy 123, c. 
even, etiam, 

even mind, cequus animus, 
even — not, ne — quidem, 
evening, in the, vespen'. 
every, omnis. 
every body, quisquey 396. 
every tenth man, decimus quisque. 
every body who or that, quisquis, qwit 

cunt^uey 396. 
every thmg, omnioy pi. 
ever, vrupmniy aliquandoy quando, 4SA 
evil, malumy neut. adj. 
exactly, with a nuvural; ipsey in agree* 

ment, 308. 
exceed the iMunds of moderation, nie^ 

dum exeederCy cess, 
exceedingly, vekementer. 
excel, aniecellerey prcestarey 229. 
exhort, hortariy aahortaru 
expedient, utilis (dot.). 
expedient : it is ", expedU, 
expediency, utilUas, 
experience (familiarity with a tiling). 

nsuSy Us. 
exposed to, obnoxiuSy 212. 
extortion, pecuniae repetund-as ; or only 

repetundce, 
extremely flourishing, Urngs opuUmH^ 

simus,- 
eye, eeu/ua. 
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Face, to know a man by, dtfacU rvMse. 
fail (a friend), deetae {dat.\ foil (one), 

dejicere, 229. 
faith, /Scfe», 5. 
faithful. >;c/i9. 

fall on (s= seize on), inceaaeref 229. 
false. Jalsua. 
falsehoods, utter many, mvUa mentiri^ 

38. 

Cblt from (thinking) this^ Uiintvm dbest 

vJt — {u£). 
far : not to oe — from, haud muUum 

or procul abease {quin)y 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, mvUo (with compar. and auperl.)^ 

410. 
farewell, are, «a/ve, ro/e, 281. 
fate, /o/um. 
foult, culpa. 
favour, a, beneficium, 
favour,/ao«re {d(U,\fav,fatU. 
fawn. upon, adtUari (dot. or occ.). 
fear, of ^Nx2y, timor ; of minc2, mttua^ fi«. 
fear, timerCf metuerCi vereri. See 99«- 
feeble, imbecillus. 
feed on, vmo. See 273. 
feel thankful, gratiam habere. 
fever, /«6rw, odZ. i. 
few, paucif <b, a. 

few : a few days ago, pauds hia didma, 
few: a few days before, paucia illia 

didma, 
MeMtYiJldea, 
field, in the, milUue. 
fight, pugnare ; fight on horseback, ex 

e^uo, 
find, tnvenire^ reperire. 177. 
find: hard to nnd, difflcilia irwentUi 

364. 
finpier's breadth. See Depart 
fimsh, conficere. 
fire, igniaf ( « conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, aptua^ 212. 
fitted, acccmmodaiuaj 219. 
fix by edict, edxt&re {v£), 
fiank, on the, a UUere. 
flatter, adulari (dot. or occ.). 
flaw, rt/ium. 
Jight./wg'o. 

flogged, to be, vvrgia e<fdi; cceaua, 
Iblly, atuUUia. 
fond, cupldua {gen.), 
food, eiftiM, {. 
foot, pe*, pedia. 
for, whftn untranslated, 286. 



for how much 1 quanii? 

for as much — as, tarUi — quantif 2d6. 

for less, minoria, 266. 

for just as much — as, > tarUidem — 

for no more, than > qtianH^ 226. 

for ( = in behalf qf ), pro. 

for ^ s: (nrtn^ to, of obstacles), prta^iabl.^ 

for instance, verbi cauad, 

for some time, diulum, jamdudum, 420 

for (after to /ear), sign of dat, 

for any thing I care, per me licet, 

for us (after make)^ a nobia, 

foreign to, alienuaf 212. 

foretell, preedicere. 

forget, obHvisciy ciblttua^ 199. 

former, the, i/Ze, 378. 

forsooth : as if — , quaai vera, 494. 

fortune. See Gwm, 

fortune: let — see to it, id Forhaam 
vidirit. 

found, conderey condidy condX*. 

founder (of a family), princepaJa/iMUtB, 

free from, liberare {abl.). 

freedman, libertimia : (but with refer- 
ence to his maateTy libertua,) 

friendly, amicua, 

friends, his own, atei, 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex animo, 

from a wall, ex muro, 

from your neighbourhood, iatinc, 

from a different direction, aliunde. 

from, after conceal^ omitted, 251. 

from, after preventa^ detera^ &c., quomi-' 
nu^y 94. "^ 

from, after recover^ ex, 

front, in, afronie. 

frugality, frugaliiaa, 

fruits (of the earth), frugea: (of a frtc) 
fructtta. 

full, plentta, 182. 

fury f furor. 



a. 



Grain an advantage, emolumentum 

pere (cepy cajS)^ — ex, 
gain possession o4 potiri {abl. gen,), 
Gaul, Gallua. 

get possession of, potiri, potUua {abl), 
gift, donunif munua, eria. (See 242.) 
give information, doeere, 253: give 

much information, muUa doeen 

{de\ 262. 
give battle to, i^cBUnan eomimMm^ 

cum; m7«, mtaa, 
given over, dtapaatHM, 
given it is, datur. 
glad, to be, Uetatit 62K 
glory, glarku 
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beneficial, expedient) 



gferloiu. gtorianu, 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, abire^ decedert^ cess. See 308. 

^o about to deetroy, perdUum ire^ 

362«, a. 
go on, pergeref perrex^ perrect, 
go on in your valour ! made virtute 

estol 280. 
god, Deus^ 66. 
gold, aurum, 
golden, aureus, 
good, ftonutf; (> 

viUxs, 

good : to do~, prodesse (dot,), 
good fortune : it was my — (corUigit 

mihs—ut, 374). 

g-x'ti-,in,|j^-^- 

govern, imperare, dat. ; ( = regulate, 
direct) moderari (ace. or dat. See 
220). 

grateful, grains. 

gratitude, gratia, 

greatest (when degree is meant rather 
than size), summus. 

Seedy, avidus (gen,), 
reece, Grcecia. 
Greek, Gr<Bcus. 
grief^ dolor, 

grieve, dderey mosrere. See 621. 
grouna, humus ; on the ^jound, humi. 
g:rudse, irmdere (dat), vtd, vis, 
guard against, / eavere {ace. 233), eac, 
guard, l^ on my, 5 eatU, 
guidance, under youn te duee; under 
the ^dance of Herdonius, Her- 
donhdueiu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, taettumiias, 

had rather, mallei 160 (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ave, ra/ve, 281. 

hand, manus^ HSf 4. f. 

hanging, suspendium. 

happen (of evi/9), acddere : of fortunate 

events^ eontingere (tig) : = turn out, 

evenire, (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that . . .*? 

quiiU tUj &c. 
happy, beaius^felix. (See 443.^ 
hard: are hard to avoid, difficile vir 

tantur, 
hard to find, difficUis inventu {sup.), 
hardly ( «= scarcely), vur. 
hardly any body, nemafere, 
harvest, messis^Yi 
hftte, fNtiaM (with tensei derived from 

perl). 



hatefo], to be, sdio esse, Stt. 

have, ftabere, 

have a thing done, faciendum curare^ 

356. 
have an interview with, eonvenire 

{ace). 
have, in such sentences as, *inA 

lokam we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput j camtis, n. 
heal, mederi {oat.), 
healed, to be (of a wound), consaiu^ 

cere, 
health, to be in good, valire. 
hear, audire, 
hearing : without hearing him ( ^ him 

unJiearc[)f inauditum {aec. nuisc,) 
heart (as tha seat of the affections), ani-^ 

mus, 92. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis, 

height: to such a — , to, adv. {gen.), 
help (a person in perplexity), snbvenire 

{dat.)i juvare (aec.), auTiliari 

{dat,% suecurrere {dat. See 222, k.). 
her {ace, sing.), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn, 
her, adj. suus, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejus, 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occultus, 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum, 
himself, 369 ; 373, c. (a. on f 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q. on f 16. 
hindrance, impedimentum, 
his own friends, adherents, Ac. sui, 
hit ( = strike), ferii^ icere, ceedere, c©- 

eJd, eces. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere, 

hold a levy of troops, delectum habere 
hold one*s tongue, silere, taeere, See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendire, 266. 
home, to, daman : at, dami : from, domo 
honey, met, meilis, 
honour ( = the honorable), honestas^ 

{ = probity) jWe», ei, 

honorable conduct, honestas. Honor 
able, honestus. Honorably, honeste, 

hope, sperare, (See 16.) 

horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 
one person) ex equis, 

house, at my, domi mece, 

how rwith adj.), quam. 

how aisgraceful it is, <iuanto 9ppr6bri§ 
est, 

how manv, guot. 

how much, quanium, 

how does It iiappen? gutJU^ irf • . . f 
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how few there are, who — 1 quotit^- 
qui^que est, qui • . ? (with nbj.) 

hunger^ James, U, 

hurry, lo be in ti,fetiinare. 

hurt, nocerCy dat. ; LetUrt (oee. /im.) 

hurtful, to be, nocere. 

husband, rtr, 291. 



I. 



I for my part, equidem. 

\£ — not, niaij 451. 

if however, mn auUm, 451. 

ignorant, to be, ignorare (ace.). 

ignorant : not to oe ignorant tliat, Ac, 

rum ignorare, qum. 
ignorant : who is ignorant that, i&c. 1 

quU ignoratj quin . . . ? 
ignorant of, rudit (geru), 
immediately after the battle, confeslim 

ajtrceliOj 348. 
immense, ingcru. 
immortal, immorUdU, 
Impiety, imptetas. 
impiety : if it may be said without — , 

si foe est dvctu, 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

ntfaa est dktu^ 364. 
importance, it is of, interest {gen.)i 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

miUtum) iriierest, 206, a. 
important, gravvor, 
importune, jlagitare. 
Impose on, irwponerey jmsu, posit, 233. 
Impute as a fault, vitw or ciUpiaB dare 

or vertere, 242. 
la the presence of the people, aptuL 

populum. 
in (an author), apud {Xenopliontem, 

Ac), 
m front, afrvnXe, 
in flank, a latere, 
in the rear, a tergo. 
in triumph (to lead), per iriumphum. 
Inattentive to, negligens {gen,), 183. 
increase, augere, atix. aud, (trans,) 

crescere, erev {neiU,). 
incredible, ineredibilis, 
m-^onsistent with, alienus, 212. 
inconvenient, incommodus, 
induce, addvjctre ut, &c. 
indulge, indulgere, dtUs, duU (dot,), 
inaustry, diligeniia, 
Uiflict punishment on, aliquem pcend 

qifieere, 276. 
Influence i to have ffreat — with, mul- 

tumvaUreapuaaUquem, 



inform, certiaremfacere, 187. 
information. See Give, 
inhabit, incoUre^ coin, cult, ^ 
injure, vudare, ( = do harm to) Uedtre 

{ace.), 
injurious, it is, nocet {dot,), 
injury, injuria. 
innocent, innocens. 
insignificant* how — ! quam h'MIumI 
insolence to such a height oi, eo (adv.) 

insolenticB, 612. 
instance, for, verHcQusd. 
interest ( == true interest), viUitas. 
interest : it is the — of, vnterest {gen,)t 

203. 
interests f to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Hace. 
intimate : to be — with,/amtZ«xrtter %Ui, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern, inventrix. 
invest ( = blockade), obsidere, sed, sess. 
invoke, appellare, 
iron-hetLTted,Jerretts, 
is ( = is distant), distat, 
island, instUa, 
it cannot be but that, Jieri non potest 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, Ac, 

cujtLSvis est, <&c. 190. 
Italy, Italia, 



J. 



Javelin, Jocu/um. 

jest, jocus, 

jewel gemma, 

join battle with, committere presH 

{cum), 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, Uetus, 
just (equitable), eequus, 
justice, Jueiitia, 



Keep, sertare* 

keep one's word, fidempreestare, 

keep up a certain state, splendids 

gerere. 
kill, interJUere, oocidere, necare, 308 
king, rex, rigts, 
know, scire, novisse, calUre, S8S. 



L. 



Labour, labor, 

lame of one leg, tknukts §M»9 pedu 

lamp, hteema. 
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hrge, magnu»» 
lasting, 9empiierHut. 
latter, the, Ate. 
laugh, ritUrA, rf«, rU. 
law, UXf legit. 
lay on, imponere, 

hf a person ander an obligation, ^o- 

tiam ab aliquo mire. 
lay down a magistracy, magistraitim 

abdicare; {orse with abl.j 306.) 
lead a life, agere vitam ; eg^ act. 
league, yoMfitf, m*. 
learning, branch o^ doctrina, 
lean on, niti^ ni3u»t niruM (abl, 273). 
learn, diacere^ didie, 
learn by heart, ediscert, 
leave, relinquere^ Uq, lid: (by will), re- 

linquere, 
leave ( = go out of), excedere {withobL) 

cess, 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihil prtdermit' 

Ure quin, 
leave oflf, desinere, desi, desU. 
leg. See Lame, 

leisure : I have — , vacat mxki^ 154. 
Lemnos, LemnoSf Q. i. 
let me know, foe seiam {wiih tU 

omUtedS. 
let out to oe built by contract, locare 

faciendum, 
letter, litera, rd. : episUda. 
levy troops, aelectum habere, 
liable to, obnoxiua^ 212. 
liar, mentlax {adj,), 
lie, mentiri, 
lie near, adjacerey 229. 
life, vita ; ( — life- time) 4Etas. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Augusto 

vipo^ 364 
lift up, toUere, susttd^ aublat, 
light, Urns. 
light ( = kindle), accendere : sttceendere 

ros^m, &c. (See 299, h.) 
lightning, ./ii/Tiien, vnis. 
like, simiksf dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

inatar^ {gen,), 
like {verb). See 491, d, 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

triplicem aciem, instruere, 
literature, lUera, 
little, or a little ( ^few things^) pauca, 

23. 
little : but (w too — , parum, 
little, a ( =: some, but not much), pau- 

lum s paviulum, 402. 
long, diu : pridem^ jamdiu^jampridem. 

See 420. 
bng for, avtre, of an impaJtient^ gestire 

of z. joyous longing. 



look to thatTounelf, id ipse vidirit. 

loquacious, loquax. 

lose, perdere, perdid^ perdit : lose {pa» 

sively), amiitere, (See 66.) 
lose an opportunity, oocasionem amit* 

tere, 
lose flesh, corpus amiitere. 
love, amare, diligere, (See 185, a.) 
lover of, amtmsj diligens {gen., 183.). 
lover, such i lover of, adeo amans €i 

diligens (gen., 183). 
lowest, mfimus, imus, 
lust, libido, inis, 
luxurious, Ituniriosus, 
lyre, to play on the. See TeacA. 



M. 



Mad, to he,fvreie, 

madness, amentta, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magistijtum g^ 

rere. 
make, facere {fee, fact ) ; tjgicio : am 

made,^o. Obs. * m&keB eUl things 

{ace,) flourish;' in Lat. 'makes 

that {ut) all things (nom.) should 

flourish,* 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUiceri, 

pollicUtu, 
make treaty, Ac, fcedus icere, 299. 
make this request of you, illud te rog% 

{vi ne), 
make ( — appoint to an office), creare, 
make mention of mtminisse, recor* 

dart, 201. 

make sport of, J mvdtreAus {dat.) 
make merry with, J «*«t«^'e,twr^«a*.; 

make the same boast, idem gloriari, 

make it my first object, id agere {ut) 

make for us, a nobis facere, 

make a decree in a man's favour, se- 
cundum aUquem decemere; d«:rev, 
decret, 

making haste (after opus est), props- 
rate, {abl. part 171). 

maker, effector : fern, ^ectrix, 

man, hom4i, vir, (See m, y.) 

man : I am not the — to } non is sum, 
qui {subj.), 

manners ( = morals, character,) mores^ 
um, pi. 

many, multi. 

march against the enemy, obviam tn 
hostibus. 

marry (of a female), nubere {dtU. 222). 

Marseilles, Massilia, 

master, magi ttr, dominus, \erus. (Sen 
180.) 

matter, res. 

mean, sibi veils. 
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mean time ; In the — , interim, interea, 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime. 
meat, cibtu, 
medicine, medieina, 
meditate, meditari (ace.). 
meet, to go to, obviam ire (dai.). 
melt, Uqutaetrey lieu, 
merchant^ mercatar. 
middle of, mediua (in agreement with 

its subsi. 179). 
icile ( «= 1000 paces), miUe pasnu: pi. 

MiUia jxu9uwn, 
Miletus, of; MUenut. 
milk, /oc, lactiB. 
mina, menSf meTiiis; animua, 
mindful, memor (gen.). 
miserable, misery era^ <&c. 
niistaken, to he^faUL 
mistaken, I am, mefallU, 
mock, iiludert {dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari (ace. or dai, 220). 
money, pecunia, 
month, mensie, m. 
moon, luna. 
moral, eanettu. 
morals, morcBf um. 
more, phia (with gen.). For more, 

pluria, 
mortal, mortalit. 
most men, pleriqut. 
motion, nuAvM^ %a, 
mound, agger, 
move, mocere, moo, mU. Move, nevi, 

moveru 
much, miUta^ n. pi. (but if opposed to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

muUum.) 
much less, nedumt 443. 
multitude, mvUUudo, init, 

N. 

Naked, nuduM, 

name, nominare (also » to appoint). 

nature, natura ; rerun naiura, 

near, prove (ace.), 

near, to be very, minimum abesee (im- 

pers.) ijuin^ 92. 
nearer, propior: (adv.) propius^ 211. 
nearer am, propius abntm (qtumt), 319. 
nearest, proximus, 
nearly, prope^ pane, 
need, egere, indigere (dbl. or gen,). 
need, have — ofi opus est, 17^ e. 
need, you have no — , nihil omu est. 
negligent, negligens (gen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your, Mir, ^ 
neighbourhood, from your, istine. > 387 
neighbourhood, to your, tstuc. i 

neither -nor, {^^^ZT^ 

neutral, medius, 

never, ramquam, 

nevertheless, tamen, 

news of the town, res urbaneB. 

next: thenextthingiSiM^ut^ifra/ 8S. 

night, by, noetu or nocte, 

no, nulbis; after ne, quit. 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nems pietor. 

no where, > _..-^,-_ 

no whither. J «««?^^- 

no time, nihil temporis. 

nobody, nemo, irUs.* 

none of you, nemo vestrum. 

none of those things, nihU eorum, 

nor, neque, nee: but after ut or ns h 

is neve or neu. 
not, non. After reZ., see p. 216, d. 
not yet, nondum, 
not one's own, alienus,. 
not even, ne — Tuiefem. 
not only — but also, non sdum— -sedl^ 

or verum etiam. 
not so far off, to be, propius abesse. 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — sed; non 

quo — sed; non eo or ideoquoil— 

sed, 492. 
not at all, mhU. 

not as if not, non quin, with subj, 
not to be far from, haud mtdlum (or 

httud procul) abesse (quin), 
nothing, nihU. 

nothing but, mkil aliud nisi, 185. 
nourisn, alere, alu, alit or alt, 
now ( = already), Jam. 
number, wumerare* 



O. 



Obey, partrsy obedire (dai. See 222) 
obiect, not to, non recusare quin, d2. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, jnagnam ab aliqus 

(Ctc.), apud aliquem (Lvp,), gra- 

tiam mire, 339. 
obliging, commodus, 
obstruct, intercludere, dus, 
obtain, potiri (abl. gen ), 
occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihU est quodfestines, 477. 



* Neminis and nemine are not found, but nulUus,nuUo: — except now and then 
%emine with puss, partlcliile. — ^Nemo ablativum nee habet, noc habet j^mi/ivwm. 
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wnmrion; have -^ for oputeatf 170. 

ocean, oceanut. 

occupy myself in, operam dare, 337. 

odious, to be, odio e«M. 242. 

ol after * atrip,* dkc. (abl,) 

oi, after * become,* ^aetervt weU,* Ac. 

*am pernuuUd,* and when ^a 

concerning, de, 
o^ after ^empdre* ex, 
of others, ahenut, a, um. 
of such a kind, efusTnodL 
ofiend, ofendere,jmd,Jen» (oec.). 
offend against, vtolare, 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tud dixerim. 
old, vetua, vtteria (n. pi. veterdi, 
old man, eeneXy O, aenie, G, pL vm. 
old ase, atnectus, Siia. 
one {of two), alter, O. iua. 
one thing — another, aliud — alivd, 38. 
one ( =: a certain), qiUdam. 
one ( s some one, no matter who), 

(Mqvia, 
one's, auua. 
only, adj. aolna, O, tua. 
only: the — one who, luutt qui (with 

auibj.), 
only son, unictta JUiua, 
opinion, to be of, anart. 
opportunity, occaaio, 
oppose, rcDUgnare {dot.), obatare {dot.), 
or, out, re/, ve, 466 (in questions an), 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator. 

order, Ju6crc, juaa {ace. with inf.). 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of e, ex. 
out or doors, Jbraa. 
out : to dine out, eomare foria, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actwn eat de, 
oyer against, adveraua. 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

fregffract. 
overthrow, evertere, vert, vera, 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per aliquem atat, 

quominva, Ac. 99. 
own {emphatic), ipaiua or ^[>aorz:m, after 

m«i», twua, &c. 



P. 



Pace, paaaua, ita. 

pained, to be, doUre (ace. or abl, with 
de.). 

pardon, venta. 

pardon, ignoaeere, nov (dat.) ; (of a su- 
perior) vaniam dare. 

parent, parena; genitor, fern genitrix. 

part, para, parHa, 



partner, conaora, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobis aenUra. 

past, the, jyrtEteriia, 

peck, modiua. 

peculiar, propriua, 212. 

perceive, aenUre. 

perchance (in questions), quid in «b 

quid, numquid, 400. 
performjfungi, perfungijunctua {abiy 
perhaps, fortaaae, 
permitted, it is, lictt. 
permitted, I am, /tcei mXid, 
perpetual, aempitemua, 
perseverance, peraeoerantia. 
persist, peraeverare. 
persuade (= advise), auadere sdat.)f m 

advise effectually, perauaaere, auaa 

(dot.). 
persuaded, I am, perauasum eat mihi 

de, <&c., or persuaaum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perveraus. 
perversely, perverae. 
philosopher, philoaophua. 
philosophy, pkUoaophia. 
piety, pieUia. 
pity (I), miaeret me, or miaereor, gen, 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, miaericordxa. 
plainly: see — through, perapectum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or ea. 
plan, eonaiiium. 
plant, aerert, aev, aal. 
play, ludere, Iua. 
play on the lyre. See Tieaeh^ 
plea'', a cause, a^ere cauaam, 
ple^MUit, jucunaua. 
please, puuxre {daJt.). 
pleasure, voluptaa, 
poet, poeta. 
point : to be on the — of, in ao esu iit 

479. 
poison, venenum. 
Pompey, Pompejua. 
possession, to be in, iengre. 
possession, to gain, potior {abl. organ,), 
possible as (alter auperl.), quam, vd^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantua maximua potest ease, 412. 
post nimself, eonaidere, aed, aeaa. 
poor, pauper. 
power, potentia of actual, potestaa of 

legal, conceded, <&c., power, 
power: to put himself in their — ^ p» 

teatatem aui facer e. 
power: to be in our — , in noatrd pe* 

testate eaae. 
powerful, potena. 

practice (justice, «&c.), colere, eohi, suH 
praise, laua^ laudia.. 
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praiae, to, katdar: 

pray (s beg earnestly), evwre, 

predict, prceriicere. 

prefer, anteponert^ posu^ po&it. 

prefer a charge, rctim facere de, 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, rei 

capitalU reumfaeere^ 187. 
prefer a charge of inninorality againat, 

de moribua rtum factrt^ 187. 
prejudicial, to be, tJbtawk (do/.), 
prepare, parare, 
present with, donareif 207. 
present, give us a, dmo or munari dare, 

242, m 
present, to be, adtMe {dai.), 
preservation : tend to the — ^ 335, e, 
pretend, simrtlare, 
pretty often, nonnun^vam. 
prevent, obstare^ ob»tit {dot.). 

proceed against a person, consulere in 

aUquem. 
produce (s fruits), fruge»t pl- 
productive of, ^fficieru {gcnX 183. 
profitable, to be, prodesee {oat.), 
promise, poUicertt licUu$; promittere. 

See 17, I. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opus m^), mo' 

ture/cKtOy 177. 
prone, proclivU (ad.), 
property, all my, omnia mea. 
property, all their, omnia ma, 
prosecute, poatulare^ 201. 
protection, rake under one's, tutrix 374. 
proud, tuperbuM. 
prove an honour, konori esse; Iprwe 

done by sum with the dat.^ 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prasiare me 

meinorem, 
prove my gratitude, > graiiam rt- 
prove myself grateful, $ ferre, 
provide for the interests o^ providere 

vid, vis; prospieere^ spex^ speet 

(both with dot.). 
provided that, dwn, modo^ or dwn- 

mSds {after whJidt ^not^ is ne), 

494. 
pull down, diraeref ru, rut, 
punishment, poena, 
purpose, for ttie, causd. 
purpose, to no, nequicquam, frustra, 
put ; put down, pmere^ posu, posit, 
Dut oHj exusre. sxUj exuU 
put in mind of, admontre^ 194. 
pyre, rogus. 



Unite (to be without), pbme {carers). 



tL. 



Ratify a treaty, icere fotdxsk 

rather, I had, male. 

rational faculty, mens. 

rear, in the, a tcrgo. 

reason, you, «&c., have no, nihil sm 

quod {subj.y, 
receive, ao^ ex-, re- eipers, espj eepi, 

(See 308.) 
receive favourably, boni eonsuUre {in 

Q^intii.^ Seneca, <f^.); in bonam 

partem aedperef 185. 
reckon, numerare, 
reckon One thing after another, posUia- 

bere, 
reckon as a fault, viiio vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminisei, 
reconciled, to be, tm graiiam redin 

(Cttfli). 

recover, con-volesoere, valu. 
recruit myseU^ me reficere, 
refrain: 1 cannot — from, temperan 

mihi non possum, quin, Ac, 
regard the interests o^pnMpicere,«pftr, 

spect {dot.), 
reign, regnare, 
reign : in your — , te rege: te regnants 

or impsrante, 364. 
reject, repudiare, 
rejoice, gaudere, gavisus sum, 
relate, narrare. 
relieve from, liberars {ahl.^ ; (of a par* 

tial relief) levare {abL), 
religion, retigio. 
relying on, fretus {abi.). 
remainder = rest of^ 179. 
remains, it, reliquum est, restat {ut}. 
remedy, remedium, 
remember, meminisss {hnperat, «••• 

mento); recordari,remtniseL (Set 

»1, q.) 
remind, admo/nere {gsn^, 

render, reddere, did, dit, 

renew, renovare, 

repair, refieere, fee, feet, 

repay a kindness, graiiam rtferrs^ 

repent : I — me, ms pemitst {gen,y 

report, fama, 

require, egere, indigere {gen, oU.). 

required, are, opus stmt, 172. 

resignation, tsguus ammus. 

resignation, the most or grea eat,eeguta 

simus animus, 
resist, resistere, restit' repugiun 

(dot.). 
resolve, wnstUuere, stiiu, stituL 
rest, requies, 
rest on, niti, 273. 
rest of, adj, reliquus, ^S6e 179L) 
rest, all the, cetera onuno. 
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restore liberty to his country, pairiam 

in liberkUem viTuiicart. 
Restrain, temperare {dat.). 220. 
restrained, to be, iwUben, 
retain a gratefui sense, gratican habere. 
return, recUre^ reverH, revenirc (See 

339, p ) 
return tlianlcs, groHaeagereg eg^ ant. 
fevile, maiedieere {^dai.). 
reviler, vituperator, 
revolt from, d^ieere ab ; fee^ feet. 
ricli, divea. 
riclies, divitue. 

riglit, rectus : (of situation,) dexter, 
hse, oririf ior^ ortua. (See 443.) 
rival, iBinulari {dot. or ace.). 
river, Jlumeny amnitf fiuoiua^ 472, o. 
rob, epoUare (abl.). 
rod, virg€Bf pL 

rope (= lianging), euapendiwn, 
Rome, Roma, 
Roman, Romanue. 
rule, regtUa, 
ruling power, to bf rerumpoUri. 



Safety, ealue^ titU. 

Sol ft, \t>r<tertlhi, vcdus (ace.). 

sake : for the — of, caued. 

sake, for its own, propter seae. 

salute,. eabUare, 

same, idem. 

satisfaction, to your, Ac, ex {Jtu&) «en- 

tentid. 
satisfactorily, ex eententid, 
satisfy, eatiafaeere {dot,). 
say, aicere : (s esaerta) ait, 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, ne dieam, 
say : thev (= people) say, /erun*. 

says he, ^nquU. 

sauce, coneMnmium. 

scarcely, vix, 

sea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

marique, 
season, tempeataa, 
seasoning, condimentym, 
second, alter, 
sedition, aeditio, 
see, videre ; (= distinguish } have the 

aenae of sight) cemere, 

that you don% vide ne, 

(plainly) through (any thing), oZt- 

quid perapectum habiref 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vldtSria, 
seem, tideri^ viaua, 

16* 



seize on, ineeaaere {of fear, dc.)i 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myseU 

ipae, 3'i. 
sell, vendere {vendidj tendi£). 
sell, neut. venire {veneo), 2d7. 
senate, aenatua. 
send, mitterCf miSf miaa. 
send forward, preemittere, 
send (news by letter), peracribere, 
send to the assistance o^ austUo mii» 

tere {ttDO dativea), 
sentence, aententia, 
serpent, aerpena. 
serve a campaign, atipendium merera^ 

or mereri. 308. 
serves, eat (with dat, 2S?). 
service, to be of^ prodeaae (dat,), 
serviceable, vdoneua. 
sesterce, aeatertiua. 
set on fire, incerulere. auccendere. Set 

299. 
set out, prqfieiacif/eetua, 
set out to the assistance o^ auxiUa 

proficiaci (ttto dativea), 

several, pltirea. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravia: gravior^ 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa. 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, profundereyfud^fua. 

should, sought, deberey oportet, 126 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part 

in due, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), pred>ere. 
SicUy, SicUia, 
sick, tfg'cr, gra, grum: (of body or 

mind) agrotua, 
side, to be on our, a nobia atare, 
siege, obaidio, 
silence, ailentium: {habit of) tadtur* 

nitaa, 
silent, tacitua: {habitually) tadturTma, 
silent, to be, nZere, taeere. See 299, 
silver, argentum, 
sin, peccare, 

since, quum^ quoniamy 492. 
sister, aoror. 
siz& magnitttdo. 
skiUed in, perUua {gen,), 
slaughter, trueidare, 
slave, urvua, 

slave, to be the, aervire {dat,). 
slay, ooddere, €nd^ eia, 
sleep, aomnua. 

smack o^ redoiire {aec.\ ) o^e 
smell of, olire^ > ^°* 

snatch away, eripere, ripu^ rept {dot of 

pers.)> 
snares, inaidiea. 
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WOW, nijfy nMB. 

eo near home, tern prope a domo. 

so. The thing is so, re§ ite ae habtt. 

Socrates, Socraits^ Oen. ia. 

sold, to be, venire (9eneo\ 267. 

4oine, cdiquUf qwpiamf 392. See 

note X. and 390, v. 
some one or other, neacio quia, 394. 
some body of consequence, aiiquiaf 396. 
some other place, to, alio. 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde. 
some other direction, in, alio. 
some other direction, from, aliunde. 
some considerable, aliquarUum. 
some — others, alii — alii. 
sometimes nonnunquamf aliquandOf 

inUrdum. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar. 408 : or translate by paulo 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me (gen.). 
soul, animua. 
sow, aerere^ aev^ aai. 
Spain, fflspania. 
spare, parcere^ pepere (dai.). 
speak, loquif locuhta. 
speak the truth, verum dieere, 
apeai.haata. 
speech, oraHo^ 249. 
spend his life, viiam agere, 
spend his time (in), tempua impandirej 

337. 
spoken ill of| to be, maleaudire. 
sport: to make — o^ iUvdere^ lua 

(dot.). 
stana in need ofj e^ere (gen. abL). 
stand by, adeaae {oat.). 
star, atella^ See 51. 
stay (in a place), commorari. 
starvation, famea. 
state, reapublica. 
stick, bacUlum, 

stir out of the city, urhe excedere, 249. 
stone, lapiay adj. lapideua. 
storm, oppugnare {ace.). 
storm, to t^e by, per vim expugnare. 
strange, mirua. 
strength, virea^ turn, 
strip off, exuere, 

strive, ntfi, enUiy niaua^ nixua^ ut. 
struck (by aUmea. lightning, Ac), ietua. 
study, ahbdere {aat^. 
subject to, dbnoxiua [dat.). 
succeed ( — follow), excipere (ace.). 
successfully, ex aentenita. 
succour, aucqurere (dot.). 



tuch, talia. 

such is your temperance, qun tua Ml 

temperanHa, 56. 
such a manner, m, ita (u<), 
suffer, ainere, aiv ; pati, paaaua. See 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
suitable, idoneua, 212. 
sun, aol. 

superior, to be, > anieedlere, pngatara, 
surpass, ) 229. 

superstition, auperatUio. 
supper, ceena, 
support ( a nourish), alere, alu^ alU, or 

alt. 
surround, drcumdfire (ur6em muTO, or 

murum urhi). 
survive, auperesse. 
survivor, auperatea^ itia. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendira 

animif animo (or if ne^ssary, 

animia. 
suspicion, auaptcia. 
swallow, hirundo, dinia 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracuaa. 



Take,t capere (cep\ capfS : sunure 

(fuma, aumpt). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, boni conaiderey 185. 
take away, adimeref eximere. See 385, 

o (6m, empt) : eripere {dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, canaiUere in 

(ace.). 
take cruel measures against, erudelUer 

in (aliquem) conamere. 
take a camp, exuere hoatea caatriaj 233 
take care, cavere^ cav^ caut, 
take care that, vide (ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri, 374. 
take hold of, prehendere. 
teach, docere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the lyrefjidibua docert 

(i. e. teack with or on the atringtt), 
teacher, magiater; fem.magiatra. 
temple, templum. 
tenacious, tenax (gin.), 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, ager. 
thank, granaa agere. 
that (after doubt, dUny, &c. Mrlth neg.) 

quin. 



* Rarius uUerdum quam jumnunquam esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma capere^ or at/mere. {Cicero,} 
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chat (after /ear), ne; thtU — not, vt (br 

nerum). 
ihat, as nom. to ' {»,' Ac, agrees with 

nam. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, ilUf 33i. 
that (after * if remaina^* * U follow '), tU. 
that too, ^ is; idanqiu^ \ qqk 
that too not, nee m, \ *"** 

tha£ only, ia dtmum^ 385. 
Thebes, TJuhcs^arum, 
then r = at that time^, <tim. 
then ( = after), demae^ inde. 
then ( = therefore), igUur, Uetque. 
there, ibi. 

there is no doubt, nan est dubiumquin. 
there are some who (think), aufU qui 

{ptUerU). 
there are not wanting, non desunt qui 

{subjX 
there are found some who, repervurUur 

qui {svbj.). 
think, ccTiserCf jmtart^ exiatimare^ar- 

bUrarif See 257. 
think nothing ol^ nilUli faurt^ 266. 
thigh, /cmur, oris^ n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, quce resj 36. 
thirst for, siUrCf ace, 240. 
this beinff the case, quts quum ita sint, 
thousano, milUj adj. ; pi. miUiOy subst. 
threaten, miruiri. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecerUi. 
three days, space of, triduum. 
three years, space of, triennium, 
through, expressing the caitae, sign of 

abl. 
throw before, projic^e. Jec. ject (see 

75, y. 

throw off, truere, 

till, colerCf coluy cult. 

till, doneCf duirty quoady 507, Ac. 

time, at that, id temporia. 

time : at the time of the Latin Games, 

L/udia Latinia. 
time, for a long, dudum^ diUy jamdu- 

duviy <ftc. See 420. 
times, xwi or three ( = several times),* 

hia terqwt. 
tfancs, two or three ( = not more than),* 

hia terve. 
^fanes. many times as great, multia 

partibua major. 
timid, timidiLa. 

tired : am — of, ttedet me {gen.'), 
to death (after condemn^ capitta. 
*o no purpose, nequicquam^ fruatra. 

See 33. 



to each other ^after tonirary^ comjNire), 

inter ae. 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare)^ inter ae. 
to-morrow, craa. 
tongues : to hold their — , 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiua aonmiw, oi 

nimium aomni). 
too dear, nimio. 

top of, aummua, {adj. See 179)w 
torch, tada. 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacruciart 

ammi. 
towards, adoeraua, ^g<h ^70 : in, 281. 
treachery, proditio. 
treason, proditio, 
treaty, foBdus, eria. 
tribune, tribunua. 
triumph, triumphua. 
triumph in, per triumpkum {ducere), 
triumph: gain a — for a victory over 

the Gkiuls, de Gallia triumphare. 
troublesome, mole^ua. 
Troy, TVo/a. 

true : it is — but, iUe quidemr—aed, 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, jSc^is. 
truth. veriLaa. 

turn back, revertere, reverti, 339. 
turn out, evadere, vaa. 
turn it into a fault, vUio vertare, 242, 

Tuscan, Tuacua. 

two days, space of, biduum. 



U. 



Unacquainted with, rudta {gen.). 
unbecoming, it is, aedecet {ace.). 
unburied, irOiumatua. 
under &vour, bond tud venid. 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, intelligere. lex, led. 
undertake, auacipere : ( = engage to doj 

rednere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendttm 

auacipere. 
imexpectedly, de improviao. 
unfriendly, inimMua. 
unless, niai, 451. 
unless indeed, niai vero, ox forte 
unless I am mistaken, nisimefaUii. 
unlike, diaaimiUa {dat.), 
unmindful, immemor (gen.). 
unskilled in, imperttua {gen.). 
unteach, dedocere ; {two accua.) 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 



* Bis TMRQjnt augebit, minuai aim tbbv* nOtatym. 



us 
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SSwilllnfiy, ] *'"'^'«•• 

unworthy, indignuB (abl.), 

use, uti (iwttf), abl. 

use, raake a bad — oi| male vti (oN.). 

use, make a perverse — of, pcrvene tUi 

(oW.). 
useful, utUU, 212. 
useless, iTtutilU, 212. 
utter many falsehoods, mnUa menHri 

{del dS, 



V. 



Vain. In, necqmequam; fruMtra (See 

value, tutimart^ 264. 

valuable, preiumu. 

very (with tuptrL)^ vd, 410. 

very many, permuUi, 

very much, permuU<i. 

very little, perpauea, 

very, to be translated by magmu or 
•ummutf, when the adj. after * very ' 
is translated by a subst. ' Is very 
honorable^' * magno hanori est* 242. 

tfce, vUium, 

violence, vis, 

virtue, virtuSf virhiHs, 

virtuous, kaneshu, 

virtuously, koneBte. 

visit (on business)^ adire ; (as k friend) 
visere; (on business, or not) con- 
venire. See 249. 

voyage, to have a prosperousi ex senr 
ietUid lUKVigare, 

W. 

Wage, gererey gess^ gest. 

wait, manere, 

wait for, expeetare, opperiri, prauMarif 

See 299. 
wait upon, convenbre (occ.). 
walk, ambtUare. 
wall, murus t (of a walled city) mcento, 

pi, ; (of a house) paries, etis: (of a 

garden, Ac.) maeeria. 
wanting to be, aeesse {dai,). 
war, in, bello, 

warn, monere {ut, ne). See p. 222^ note, 
washed, to be (of an island), cvreumr 

fwidiyfusns, 
watch over, eooere, cafD, eamJt {daL), 
water, aqua, 
wvive^Jluctus, ^. 
way, in such a, {te(til). 
wear?, an, tmiti ms (gsm.}. 



weiffht, onuMf eris. 

wel^ bene : ( = rightly), recte. 

whatever, quicquid, neut. ut suOtL i 

quicunijue {adj.), 
wheat, triticum, 
when, quurn^ guando, 105. ^ =ss as sooB 

as) ubi, ut^ &12. 
whence, unde, 
where, ubi, 
where you are, isticjfrom where yoa 

are, istinc ; to where, d c. isiuc, 
where in the world, ubi or ubinam 

gentium, 
whether— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), sive — sive : seu—seu, 
whether (in double dependent ques* 

tions), see 118, 119; num (in nn^ 

dependent questions), 
which (of /woj, uter, 
whip with roas, virgis cetdere; cecUi, 

COBS, 

white, aUms, 

whither, qw, 

why, cur, quare, 106. 

whole, totus, univertus, (See 179 ) 

will, against my, invUus, Against til 

will of Caius, invito Caio, 
willing to be, velle, 
wind, ventus, 
wine, vinum, 
winter (as aep*.), fUbemus, 
wisdom, saptentia, 
wise, sapiens. 
wish, velle, 142. 
wish well to, cupere alicui, 
with, cum, 

with, after, *todo* de, 
with, after * to make a beginning,' a, a* 



with: 



in the house o^ ^ ^^ . f^^ 

in the mind of? 7^!^^ 

in the estimation ^<*°l.K^i 



muUun* 



£ I muitun 

^ in the presenceof, J ^^<^^^} 

without, sine ; or adj. expers (jgen,). 

without, to be, carere{abl.). 

without bein^ heard, inauditus, a, um, 

virithout : before partic. subst., non, «r 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. neque, ut non, otcui, 
620. 

without, after nanquam and befon 
partidp, subst, qtsin with su'^ 
88, c, 

wolf| lupus, 

wonder at, admirari, 

wonderful, mirus, 

wont, to be, solere, sditus suth, 

wooL lana, 

word, verbum, 

word for word, ad verbum, 

worship, to, ooiers, eolu, mOL 
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worl^, mundtu: orbis terra or terra- 
rum. 
world, in the (after »ttperl.\ vdf 410. 
i^orthy. dignua (a6/.). 
would nave been (better), > /sit, not 
would be (tedious, &c.\ J fuieeet, 
wound, vutntUf erie. 
wound, ferire, ieere^ 299 
wretchM, miMri «i 



write (news), penerUfet^ 



Y. 

Yesterday, heru 
young, juvtnie, 

youth (= time of), juwent^et Utieg Jm^ 
venUt, 

^1h f» body of X > »* * < — ' i^M 



IPi DEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (s) are distinguiBhed froiQ their 8ynon>'me& 



A, ab, abs, 348. 

ab hinc : not toUk ordindb. Place of, 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; facere ; sentire, 348. 

a manu servus, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 306. 

abesse (s), 227. r. (propius). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue— quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 299. h. 

accldere ^s), 374, a. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCUSATIVE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept afteryb/ert, dieere, opmari, Ac. 
p. 55, s. 

sicies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227, q. 

adlmere (s), 385. 

adlre(8), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliquem 
aliquil re, 233. 

sedcs (s), 356, y. 

eequalls, 212, x. 

flBqui boni facere. 185*. 

aetemus (s), p. 49, c. 

alt esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, tu 

aliquando (s), ) ^q^ 

aiiquantum (s), J 

aliud — aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 4U0, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

amcenuB (s), 212, v. 



an, in aingU musiums, 120, f. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam 1 p. 139, c. 



'M 



anima, -us (s), 92, c. 
apparere (s^, 150, w. 
appeilare (s), 51, 1 
aptus (s), 212. 
astrum (s), 51. 
audis seu Jane, 272, p. 
aut (s), 456. 
auxiliari (s), 222, k. 
ave (s), 281, s. 
avere (s), 420. 
avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 257, k. 

boni tu& venid, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT qfter nemo, nullus, Ac. 44. 



C. 



cadere (b\ 299, i. 

calibre ( s), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s). 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavSre alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab all 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



t Bib TiBQUB ougAUf minuet bib tbbvi notatUB. 
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CHAROB in tht aec, if txprtaatd by a 

ruut. pron.t 194. 
circumddre urbem muro, > orio 
circumdare murum urbi, J 
civiTAS in appo: to the plural name of 

a people: CarmoaeiiBes, qua eat 

civitaa^ 138, k. 
claudus altera pede, 276. 
ccspi (s), 150. z. 
CGBptus est, 150, z. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVX ofon ADVERB, p. 37, ▼. 

compilare, 257, g. 
^-omponere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL fomvA qf the ifi/tn., p. 

160, z. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEQUENCB tJi ptrf, niibj. for im- 

per/.. 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicul : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when rigM), 414, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es tetnperantlsB, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cunctl (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid facieaium, 351. 



D. 



damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolente esse bono, not LaHn, 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de fiEicie nosse, ) 
de improviso, >521. 
de industriS, j 
debere (s^, 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 
DaMONSTEATiYB PBON. tomettmeo eX' 

pressed after quin, p. 30, Tute e. 

See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150^ y. 
desperatus, 229. 
deterior (s), 410. 



dicere (s), 177, q. 
diligere (s), p. 68, 
diu (s), 420. 



dolere (s), 521, a. 
dominus (s), 180. 
done dare, 242, (3^. 
donum (s), 242, h. 
dubito. S 



dudum (s), 420. 
dulcis, 211, V. 
dum, 494. 
dummodo (ne), 494. 



ee Questions, I 14^ 



E re me& est, 542. 

ecquis. \ «». «• 

edere fsj, 257. 

egere (sk 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct, 474, r. 

eo insolentin, 512. 

epulse (s), 428, b. 

ergo, tDUh^en.f 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, Ac), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

Bvsa, how translated^ p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

ezcedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

ezimere Ts), 385. 

ezpilare (s), 257, g. 

ezspectare (s), 227, z. 

Iztorris \ («). 276. u. ' 

P. 

fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere non poMimi 

quin, 89. 
facturos poUicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, y. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
felU (s), 443. 



t Potius dizerim, ubi de re prasteritlt agatur, perfectum subjunctlvi maglt 
990ehJtumfaeii spectare ; imperfectum menUm et consilium agentis. QBnthor. 
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festlnare (s), ITVm 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (s), 257. 

fluvius (8), 472, ▼. 

forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentlori 452, w. 

frequens (a), 4 10, n. 

frustra (a), 33^ ▼. 
fugit me, 2J9. 
fuTt utiliua, dc, 426. 
fundamental rule for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

rUTURB SUBJUHCT., 41. 



O. 



gaudere (s), 621, a. 
gestire (s), 420. 
natus (a), 212, ▼. 



£1* 



hisres ex drodante, &c., 556. 

baud (s), p. 70, h. 

baud scio an, 1 16. 

baud scio an nemOf stronger than baud 

scio an quisouam, Ib th^ latter 

farm corral* See note on Diff, 

of Idwm, 25. 
herus (s), 180. 
hie, 377, dc, relating to the more remote 

w>rd, 378, h: to idde tmo potisn- 

mum arimtitf 378, h (3). 
homo (a), '% y. 
hostis (s), 221, z. 



I. 



icere (s), 299, 1. 

id, not to be tued ao nam. to *to be^ 

when a ntbet, frllowa, but to agree 

with that eubat.f p. 135, m. 
id etatis 163, 0, 
ID iiuoD/or quod anlyt addo emphatie, 

p. 27, note *, 
idem ( » also), 387. 
idem est qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 
idoneus (s), 212* ; qui, 486. 
igno8cere(s), 428, c. 
lUe, 49, 377, Ac. : with quidem in var- 

tial conceaoian*. followed by a < but,* 

383. 
Imperare (s). 78, w. 
!mpertire afiquid alicui; or aliquem 

aliqiil re, p. 86, c. 
in ante diem, 530. 
In dies, 69, t. 



incendere (s). 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, z. 

incolumis (s), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem^ p. 66 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

fndigere (s), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (s), 212, z. 

iKFiniTivs, with participle or nbot, M 

the nom. by attraction, 54. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere aliquid alicui or aliquem aU- 

iqu& re, p. 86, d. 
instar : when to be used, 207. 
inter se con^raria, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; in neg. oenteneeo, oet 

noteg. 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Cicerome esse eloquenUOf 

wrong, 152, z. 
interficere (s), 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
in venire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( = exatUy)i 308. 
IPSB, with pers. pran,, when in the nom., 

when in obUque caee, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nam. {in Cie.) 

after appended met, p. 131, c. 
Ira8ci(8),222. 
is sum aui, 483. 
is (ea, id), the ueual pran. far the third 

pereon where there i* no emphaaio^ 

no distinction to be marked, 37, u. 
iste, tiiat of yours, 377 (c). 
iste, in ubttebs, refers to the place 

where on^s correspondent residio, 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
ito justum, si est, &c,, 451. 



J. 



jampridem cupio. 413. 

JUBKBB (ace. wwi inf.; ut uhen 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 504. 
jucundus (s), 211, v. 
juvare (s), 222, Is. 



L. 



Istari, 521. 

latet me, or mihi (bcui), 259, a. 
libenter( = /iAf«to), 492. 
libertinus > /_n e^i 
llbertus 5W'561. 

licet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato, 183^ b^ a 
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fieet (afffum^h). 451. 
locare aliquid faciendum, 
locare (s), 480, v. 
loaui (8), 177, q. 
ludls LatiDis, 311. 
lugere (s), 521, a. 



H. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto. dc, 280, q. 

major annis ▼ieinti, dc, Q. on 1 42. 

maJe audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

me (misenim) qui, 486, 1. 

mcderi (s), 222, 1. 

niediclna ). v ^^r i 

mBdicamentum J Wi -co'i '• 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini I^ere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere {ne, u/), 95 ; b. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicul, 222. 

miserarl ^ 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me) 

modo, 494. 

moenia (a), 233. 

moerere (a), 521, 

monere t, u< ; ne ; ace, with inf., 189, k. 

monere (a), 222, i. 

munus (a), 212, h. 

muruB (8), 233. 



N. 



nsmjomptndtd tointerrcgatives, p. 140, 



ne 



uti 



ne 



ut 



when a purpose w 
txpruaed wWumt 
erhphasis on the 
negative, 80. 



quia (notf 

nemo), 

quid (noL 

niliil), 
ne unquam {not, 

ut nunquam), 
ne =s that after verba of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
ne dicam, 443. 
necare (a), 306. 
neceaae eat. 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: neminls, nemine; 

Me note p. 129. 



neque, with verb - wUhmti, BSOl 

nequicquam (a), 33, v. 

neacio quia. 394. 

neacio an, 1 16. 

nihii me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

niai, 451. 

nlai forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle = would not^ 541. 

nomen est mihi Caw, 239. 

non (a), p. 70, h. 

-non poaaum qnin {forfacert non po9> 
aum quin; or, non poaaum non 
with wfin.) ^lould not be imit(ded, 
[Cicero qitotes non poaaum 
quin exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non auod, or quo — aed, 492. 

non deaunt qui putent, 477. 

non aolum — verum {or aed) etiam, 257. 

non eat quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (a), 402. 

noacere (a), 365. 

NoaTBusi, VESTBUM, ttfter partihve^t 
and with omnium, 372. 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam ease, 222, m. 



O. 

OB, in cberro, Ae. s amb, ludiL 248L T. 

obedire (a), 222. 

obire mortem, &c (a), 249, u. 

obviam ire, 512. 
occidere (a), 306. 
opene pretium eat 532. 
opitulari (a), 222, K. 
oportet (a), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, > |2g^ 
oportet (ego) faciam, J ^^ 
opperiri (a), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (a), 249, n. 
oppiduni (a), 63, z. 
opprobrium (a), 242, 1. 
optare (a). 42^, opto uL p. 214* 
opua eat (a), 126, f. /70, i. 
opua est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t Moneo, s to warn a person to do oomething, sometimes takes infin. Imrtead 
cf ut witli Bubj.— Cic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular «tt6Jee( li 
Btmed s— ra<»» ipoa moixvr, omtcifiiaa eoMP ababx. 
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arare (s), 257.^ 

OBIOIK OF THE PK&FXCT WITH * BAVK * 
IK KODEBN LANGIJAOES, p. 130, a. 

onus J («)» 551. 



p. 



^ce luA dixerim, 428. 
par (b), 212, x. 
parfire (s). 222. 
parum (s), 402. 
paries (a), 233. 

rABTICIPIAL 8UB8TANTIYB, Catttion 

26. See also p. 151, e. 

rABTICIFLBS IN BUS AND DU8, f 46, p. 

126. 
PABTiciPLEs of deponent verbs, 365. 
pasci (s), 257, k. 
pati (s), 532.* 

pejor (s), 410. 

FXBF. suBj. (for imperf.) in a contt- 

giunce wUh lit, 418 : in obi, narr, 

p. 161, z. 
PIBSOKAL PBOK. EZPBX88ED, when there 

is a diatindum bettoeen two acHona 

of the same oerwm, p. 17, note, 
persuadere (s), 222, i. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuasissimum habeo {bttd), 291, z. 
petere (s), 257.* 
pietas (s), 281, r. 
plerique: plerorumque plerarumque, 

notfoundy 291. 
poUiceri (s), 17, 1. 
polliceri, with in/in. fut. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesserat; or ex- 

cessit, 310, 8. 514. 
posthabere aliquid alicul, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (s), 257.* 
potare, 257, k. 
potential V .5, 
potestas } ^®'' *^^- 
potestatem sui facere, 451. 

prsemium (s), 242. 
praesens, y^^ 

prsBsen tern esse, £*'^'> ^' 
oraestolari (s), 227, z. 
prieterit (non me), 259. 
prehendere (s), 492. 

iHT qfUr si m cannecHon withfuJt.i 
P.14<t. •' '1 



FBssKrr €md ik fibf. famits itf Bhg* 
lish verbf 135, e. 

PBESENT or pebf. subj. in connection 
with infin. tphere the general ndt 
would require imperf, or pluperf,, 

pridem (s), 420. 

prim-um, o (s). 83, a. 

probrum (s), 242, i. 

( pro re natii, } 

< pro virili, [ 542. 

( pro eo ac mereor. 3 

pro tui temperantia, 56. 

proBlium (s), 34a t. 

profugus (s), 276, n. 

projicere se alicui ad pedes; or mi 

alicujuB pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s). 17, J 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 512. 
propius abesse, 319. ' 
prosper (s), 443. 
prospicere, I nog 
providere, ^ * 
proxime, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (s), 348, t. 
purgandi svi caussi, 334. 
putares {you would have thm^hJ^^ 426. 



a. 

quae res, 36. 

quae quum ita sint, 492. 

quae tua est temperantla, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, f. 

quam nuUus, 492. 

quam ut sit, &c. {after compar.), 486. 

quam brevissime^ <&c., 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, tftc, 55;^ k 

3It«S!2u"''^451. See note u. 
quamvis, ) 

quanta maxima potest esse, &c., 410 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid aetatis, 164, 0, 

quid facerem 1 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note e^ p. 30^ Hb«< 

note d, p. 215. 
quin cfler verbs q/* doubting, Ac, «■ 

negative sentences^ 85, 80. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quis est qui 7 477. 
quis sum qui 1 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, ()). 
si qmsquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : «ui est — quit 477* 
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^uisqne : doctisslmui ^i9quey 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo, 63, uWumt compar^ p. 216, e. 
quo amentis, 512. 
quoad ejus, Ac, 612. 
*quod sciam. 66. 
quominus, i/4. 
quoniani, 492. 
quot estis, &c., )7A. . 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque est, qui (subj.), 477. 
quum interrogaretur, not Interrogatua 
esseC. 41 & 8. 



*e = forth, 249, v. (= ipc ?) 
ecipere (s), 308, a. 
lecordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

BKLATIVE PRONOUN, whetl U doCS DOt 

qfiT«« wUh its proper anUcedeiU, 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminisci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperluntur, &c., qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, its meaningj 188, t 
revenire > , . oqq .^ 
revert! J W* 339, p. 

rivufl (s), 472, v. 
rogare (s), 257.* 



S. 

flalutare (s), 249, f. 

salve (s), 281, s. 

■alvus (a), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, 

Bapientior quam Caius, 

satis, 612. 

satius, ex. 34. 

soelus (s), 243, g. 

Bcire (s), 385. 

se oflen inserted by Ctc. t^ier velle, p. 

55, r. 
secundum aliquem decemere, 604. 
secunis (s), 542. 
Jcmpiternus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus, 149, u. 
sententi^ (ex), 17. 
si ^whether, p. 158, t. 
si tioc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (raood), 461, t. 



403, m. 



si quis, ? QQ1 «. 

si quisquani, S * 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, i.) 

simulac, «&c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, ] 

sin autem, I ^.| 

sin secus, r*°*' 

sin aliter, j 

sine aliquo or aliqiid, when righif 390, v 

sine omni cur^ wtong, 391, w. 

sinere (s), 632.* 

spoliare (s), 273. 
Stella (s), 67. 
stipenoium merer!, 306. 
suadere (s), 222, i. 
sua vis (s), 212, v. 
sublevare >. x 990 |^ 
subvenire J Wi ^^^t K. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumere (s), 492. 

succensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

SUPERLATIVE oml otker adjj. placed in 

the relat. instead qf in the principal 

dause, 53. 



T. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 634. 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (s), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308. 

-to, -tote {imperative forms in), tSO, I 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 642. 



U. 



512. 



ubi terrarum, ) 

ubinam gentium, \ 

universi (s), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ui = as soon as ; tr^en, 512. 

ut = that not^ 95. 

ut omitted, 417, b, 

UT NB, when used for ne, 77, 

ut q[uisque — ita, 407. 

at lyunt, 319. 
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oterllbet (a) 390, m 
utcrvis (s), ^0, u. 
utinani, 494. 
iitpoie qui, 482. 



V. 

vacat mihi. 154 : 337. 
yalere apua aliquem, 463. 
vapulure ab 291. 

velim (ut) jndlces, 417, f. 
reUissi0Oii]bl,541. 



▼elle sibi. 242. 
veniam dare, 428, c 
verb! caus', 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
viderl, 150, w. 
vir (b), 38, y. 
vis, eUd. p 69, noU g. 
visere (s), 249, s. 
viiium (s), 242, g. 
vitio vertere. Ac, 242. 
vix crediderim, 429.* 
▼ocare (s), 61, i. 
Yolucres (s), 480. u. 



TUlt 



( 86 esse prhiciptfin, 
{ esse priucepft. 
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A handsome and convenient edition of this great claasie, really adapted to th 
of schools, has long been needed ; the want Is here met by Professor Boise in a 
Butnner that leaves nothing to be desired. Decidedly the best Oerman edition&, 
whether text or commentary be considered, have appeared within the last few years ; 
and of these Mr. Boise has made f^'ee nse ; while, at the same time, he has not lost 
■Ight of the Ikct that the classical schools of this conntry are behind those of G^- 
many, and that simpler and more elementary explanations are therefore often necea- 
sary in a work prepared for American schools. Nothing has been pat in the notea 
ftOr the sake of a mere display of learning, — ^pedantry is out of place In a school-book ; 
and nothing has been introdnced by way of conunent except what can be tamed to 
practical nse by the reader. 

An historical introdaction, which will enable the pnpil to enter on his task intel- 
ligently, is prefixed. An abundance of geographical information, embodying the 
latest discoveries of travellers, is supplied ; and the whole is illustrated with Ele- 
pert*s excellent map, showing the entire route of the ten thousand on their retreat. 

D^om De. "William Smith, London^ Author of ^SUtoryof Otmca^ 
^'^ Dictionary of AntiquUiMf^ dbc <£o. 

"I am very much obliged to you for a copy of your edition <tfXenophon^s Anak 
asia, which I nave carefiilly inspected, and think to be decidedly the be^t edition r 
Che work I have hitherto seen, for school and college purposes.^* 
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Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates 

WITH NOTES AND AN INTEODUOTION. 
BY R. D. C. BOBBINS, 

PB0FE880B Or LAKOVAOBS IN MIDDUeSBZ OOLLBas, VBBMONT. 

12mo. 421 pag^ Price $L 

This will be found an exceedingly useftd book for College classes. The text Is 
large and distinct, the typography accurate, and the notes Judldons and scholarly. 
Instead of referring the student to a variety of books, few of which ave within Ma 
reach, the editor has wisely supplied whatever is necessary. An admirable treatise 
on the Life of Socrates introduces the work, and English and Greek Indexes render 
it easv to refer to the text and notes. 

From Pbof. Habbisok, UniveraUy of Virffinia. 

** rhe I7otes contain, in much detail, the grammatical and other explanation& 
which it would be convenient for the learner to nave placed before him, instead of 
having to refer to various books. I have no doubt that the Notes are very careAiVy 
prepared, and in accordance with the best authorities.** 



Gre ek dasBJcal Wo rks. 

x\rnold's Greek Course. 

REVISED, CORRECTED ANB IMPROVED. 

By the REV. J. A. SPENCER, D. D. 

LATs rnorxBSOB or ljltih Aim obikittal lakguagbb m BUBiJiroTON oomws. «. j 

HBST OBEEK BOOK, oh thx Plax or thx FiBarr Latin Book. 12ma 891 
pagm. Prioe 7S cents. 

PRACTICAL XHTBODTJCnoir TO GfBEEK PBOSE COlffPOSITIOir. 12Din 

287 pages. Price 75 cents. 
8B00NB PART TO THE ABOVE. 12mo. 248 pages. Price 75 cents. 
GBEEK BEABIKG BOOK. Covtaxstsq the bitbstancs of toe Pbaotioal In* 

TBODXrCTION TO GbEEK Ck>N8TBinN6, AND A TbEATISE ON TUB GbEEK PaB< 
TIGLES; ALSO, COPIOUS SELEOTIONS FBOM GbEEK AuTHOBS, WITH GbITIOAI 
AND EZPLAKATOBT ENGLISH NOTES, AN1> A LeZIOON. 12ma 618 pagCft 

Price $1 25. 

A complete, thorongh, practical, and easy Oreek coarse is here presented. The 
beginner commences with the ** First Book,^^ in which the elementary principles of 
the language are nnfolded, not in abstract language, difficult both to comprehend and 
to remember, but as practically applied in sentences. Throughout the whole, the 
pupil sees just where ho stanos, and is taught to use and apply what he learns. Ilis 
progress is, therefore, as rapid as it is intelligent and pleasant. There is no unneces- 
sary verbiage, nor is the pupirs attention diverted f^'om what Is really important by 
a mass of minor details. It is the experience of teachers who use this book, that with 
it a given amount of Greek Grammar can be imparted to a pupil in a shorter time 
and with fax less trouble than with any other text-book. 

The "First Book'* may with advantage be followed by the "Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition.'* The object of this work is to enable the student, as soon 
as he can declme and conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences 
after given examples and with given words ; the principles employed being those of 
Imitation and very frequent repetition. -It Is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 
Kxercise book. The "Second Part" carries the subject fiirther, unfolding the most 
complicated constructions, and the nicest points of Latin Syntax. A Key is provided 
Tor the teacher's use. 

The " Reader," besides extracts judiciously selected froia the Greek classics, con 
tains valuable instructions to guide the learner in translating and construing, and a 
complete exposition of the particles, their signiflcation and government It is a fit- 
ling sequel to the earlier parts of the course, everywhere showing the hand of an 
acute critic, an accomplished scholar, and an experienced teacher. 

From the Rev. Db. Coleman, Professor of Greek <md Latin, Princeton, N. e7. 

" I can, from the most satisfactory experience, bear testimony to the excellence 
2 Tour series of TextrBooks for Schools. I am in the daily use of Arnold's Latin 
and Greek Exercises, and consider them doddodly superior to any other Elementary 
Workft in thoi9 Languages.^ 



Gre ek ClasBical Wor ks. 
Selections from Herodotus; 

OoavBBiire maivlt sroa pobtionb as gitb ▲ Connkotvd Histobt or nn East 
«o VBM Fall cr Babylon avd thb Dbath op Otbvs tbb Qbbat. 

BY HERMAN M. JOHNSON, D. D., 

norunOB or FHILOSOPHT AITD BNGLISH LirBBATUBE IK DIOBIITBON OOLLRflB. 

12mo. 185 pages. Price 75 CentB. 

The present seleeUon embrsees snoh psrts of Herodotas as give • connected bS:* 
lory of Aclatic nations. These portions are not onlj partlealarlj interesting In 
QMnnselves, bat open to the student a new field, Inasmndi as the other Greek and 
Soman authors commonly put Into his hands leave fhis period of history antonchoJ. 

Herodotas is peoaliarly adapted to academical reading. It has charms for the 
■indent which no other text-book possesses, on aeoonnt of the simple elegance of tli« 
style and the liTellncss of the narratlTe. In preparing his notes, the editor has borne 
tn mind that they are intended for learners in the earlier part of their classical 
course ; he has theiefore made the explanations in the former part of the work quite 
faVL with frequent references to such crrammars as are in the hands of most students 

The notes proper are purely explanatory and grammatical. Oth^r remarks, in 
the way of criticism or investigation, are appended to the several chapters, for the 
sake of awakening reflection and inciting to further inquiry. 

A condensed treatise on the Ionic Dialect and the peculiar forms of declension 
and conjugation used by Herodotus, removes one .of the most serious difllcnities that 
has heretofore embarrassed the student in reading this author. If this chapter is 
learned in advance, the dialectic forms, otherwise so tronblesome, will be rec<^niized 
without the slightest difficnlty. 

The text Is printed In large, bold type, and accompanied wfth a Map of the regions 
doserlbed. 
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SOPHOCLES' 

CEdipus Tyrannus. 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, FOE THE USE OF STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEGES. 

BY HOWARD CROSBY, A. M., 

PBOFBSeOB or THB OBBBK LAVOUAGB AKD LrfBBATVBB ZN THB 

HBW TOBK UNIVBBSirT. 

l^mo. 188 pages. Price 75 Cents. 
The object had In view in this publication is to fiirnish to college-stndents the 
wasterpieee of the greatest of Greek tragic poets In a convenient form. No learned 
criticism on the text was needed or has been attempted. The Tauohnitz edition haf 
been chiefly followed, and such aid is rendered, in the way of notes, as may assist, 
not render needless, the eiforts of the student. Too much help begets indolence, 
loo little, despair: the author has striven to present the happy mean. 

The inviting appearance of the text and the merit of the conoLmentary have raadr 
his volume a fitvorite wherever it haa been osed. 
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